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Rating as Duty Free 


| On Agriculture | Views on New 


New York, Sept. 22.—Philadelphia 


Is Recommended 


President Is Told Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
Should Be Given More 
Authority. 

i , ee 
Shippers Declared 


To Favor Legislation 





Committee of National Indus- 
trial League Advocates Re- 


peal of Transporta- | 
tion Act. | 


Legislation designed to give the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission wider 
latitude in the authorization of volun- 
tary consolidation of the railroads, is 
advocated by the shippers of the coun- 
try, President Coolidge was told on Sep- 
tember 22 by the Legislative Committee | 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
composed of R. C. Fulbright, Houston, 
Texas; J. H. Beek, Chicago, and C. E. 
Child, Omaha. 

Following a call at the Executive Of- | 
fices, Mr. Fulbright, the spokesman of | 
the Ccemmittee, stated orally that the | 
views of the League had been laid be- 
fore the President in the hope that there 
might be action on the railroad consoli- 
dation situation at the forthcoming ses- | 
sion of Congress. | 


| 
{ 
i 
| 
‘ 


Repeal of Section Advocated. | 

The League, Mr. Fulbright explained, 
favors the repeal of the section of the 
Transportation Act which requires the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to sub- 
mit a plan for consolidation of the rail- 





roads of the United States. Experience | 


has shown, he said, that such program 
is impractical and insistence upon it is 
retarding consolidations which atherwise 
might be arranged by the railroads and 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission if found compatible with 


the public interest. 


Mr. Fulbright said that League fa- | 
vored the idea of consolidation of the 
railroads in so far as the consolidations 
did not decrease competition substan- 
tially and it believed that the Interstate | 
Commerce Commisison was the proper 
agency to protect the public interest in | 
that connection. | 


Declares Benefits Would Result. 

If the Commisison had wider latitude 
and was not hampered by the require- 
ment of drafting a complete plan for 
consolidation, considerable progress, he 
said, could be made in the direction of | 
practical combinations which would 
benefit both the railroads and the ship- 
pers. 

The League, Mr. Fulbright said, fa- 
vored with certain changes the Parker 
Bill for railroad consolidations, which 
was worked out at the last session of 
Congress after exhaustive hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The general purpose of the 
bill, it was explained, is to permit 
greater freedom to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisison for consideration of 
consolidation proposal made by the rail- 
roads. 


Appeal Taken in Case 
is 


f Liquor-Laden Ship 





: ‘ abit | 
Legality of Requiring Bond of 
Vessel Forced Into Ameri- 
‘an Port Is at Issue. 


The question whether a bond ean be | 
required of a vessel forced, in distress, 
into an American port, to insure that its 
liquor cargo will be landed outside the 
United States, will be carried to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit, the Department of Justice an- 
nounced September 22. 


The Department said it had directed 
an appeal from the decision of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Florida, which had held adversely to the 
Government because’ of a contrariety of 
judicial opinion as to the validity of the 
bond under such circumstances. 

It was stated by the Department that 
the British auxiliary schooner “Florence” 
had entered a Florida port under an al- 
legation of distress and that the collec- 
tor of customs refused to allow the boat 
to leave without first posting bond that 
the liquor cargo she carried would not 
be landed in this country in violation 
of law. 

Following is the ‘full text of the De- 
partment’s statement: 

The Department of Justice has auth- 
orized-a writ of error from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals’ of the Fifth Circuit to 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida, in the case 
of the United States v. Scuddy W. Sulli- 
van & Royal Indemnity Company. 

The issues involved in this case re- 
late to the bond given to insure against 
the landing of liquor in the United States 
> and the contention of the 
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defendant 


Marked the alloy 


alloy indus- 


changes in 
steel and aluminum 
tries have resulted from the de- 
velopment of the automobile and 
airplane industries, according to a 
statement made public September 
22 by the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. 

The statement in full text 
lows: 

Nickel-chromium alloys for elec- 
trical resistors, heat-resisting fur- 
nace parts and thermocouples, piay 
a large part in the efficient heat- 
treatment of steel. The develop- 
ment of dustile tungsten that will 
stand up against road shocks in 
lamp filaments, and that of zinc- 
base die casting alloys free from 
warping and corrosion are due to 
chemical and _ metallurgical  re- 
search which has resulted in pro- 
foundly altering the nature of the 
materials. 

On the other hand, few revolu- 
tionary changes have occurred 
among the other non-ferrous alloys 
used in automobile construction. 
The copper, brass, bronze and bab- 
bitt metals and alloys used in au- 
tomobiles and aircraft were known 
and used for other purposes before 
the days of the automobile 

Chemical and metallurgical ad- 
vances in respect to copper and its 
alloys relate more particularly to 
maintenance of uniform quality 
and reduction of cost than to 
changes in the alloys themselves, 
the Bureau said. 


fol- 








Distribution Census _ 
Of Nation Is Needed 


Declares Mr. Hoover 


Committee at Work in 17 
Cities With View of Decid- 
ing Whether Expense 
Would Be Justified. 


The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert |! 


99 


Hoover, stated orally on September 
that he would like very much to see a 
national census of distribution 
“Such 
commercial value,” he said, adding that 
“there seemed to be much support from 
business for such a project.” 

Such a census, according to Secretary 


a census would be of enormous 


sus of 1930. 

It was pointed out at the Department 
of Commerce that business men have 
been asking for a long time that the 
Department supplement its regular 
census of manufactures by a 
census of distribution in order to show 
primarily the channels through which 
manufactured products reach the con- 
sumer. 

Preliminary Steps Taken. 

Because of the probabie expense, it 
was decided, it was stated, that the best 
preliminary step would be to make a 
selection of American cities which be- 
cause of the varying nature of their 
business establishments reflect on na- 
tional trading conditions and to conduct 
trial distribution census in these cities. 
In all 17 cities have been selected. 

Would Cost More Than Million. 

The cost of a national census of dis- 
tribution, Secretary Hoover estimated 
would be in excess of a million dollars. 
It would show the volume of trade in 
each commodity and the various factors 


entering into distribution, such as labor | 


costs, salaries, turnover, ete. 


‘Preliminary Work 


| pedite the pending agricultural investi- | 
| gations and report their findings to the | 
President, it was announced orally Sep- | 
| tember 22 by the Commission. 


| the question of the drafting of a final re- 





made. | 


further | 


To Be Expedited | 


United States Tariff Commis- | 
sion Reaches Agreement 
in Effort to Accelerate 
Report for President. 


Is Nearly Completed | 

Other Matters Discussed at the | 

Meeting, Including Compar- 
ative Costs of Phenol 


. 
Here and Abroad. 


Agreement has been reached by the 


United States Tariff Commission to ex- | 


The 


regular session 


that day in } 
it a| 


Commission met on 


and found before 
memorandum showing the status of.each | 
of the investigations. The Commission, 
however, it was said, devoted some time 


to other matters pending before it, Chiefly 
port to the Presiden~ covering the. pro- 


duction costs of phenol in this country 
and abroad. 





In connection with the phenol investi- 
gation, the Commission, it was said, has 
been confronted with the question of 
recommending to the President a re- 
duction of the present rates on this prod- | 
uct. Phenol is used chiefly in the manuv- | 
facture of radio equipment and also prod- 
ucts known to the trade as “Bakelite,” 
it was explained. 

The Commission at its meeting also 


| gave some attention to the question of | 
; personnel matters. 


The memorandum presented to the 
Commission covering agricultural cost in- 
vestigations showed that the major part 
of the Commission’s preliminary work 
had been completed. The agricultural | 


| investigations cover cherries, onions, flax- 


seed, eggs, egg products, fresh and 
canned tomatoes, milk and cream, pea- 
nuts, soya beans, cottonseed and corn, 
and maple syrup and maple sugar. The | 
status of these investigations may be 
summarized as follows: . 

The domestic and foreign production 


~ 


Hoover, may be incorporated in the cen- j costs of cherries have been obtained from 
| Italy, the principal competing country. 


The Commission already has held public | 


hearings and has received briefs from - 


interested parties. The specialists who 


' handléd this investigation for the Com- | 


mission are now at work drafting their 
report. This report when completed will 
be submitted to the Commission. The 
Commission in turn will then make its 
report to the President. 

The 
still in its preliminary stages. 

The Commission has obtained its cost 
data covering milk and cream in this 


country and Canada, the principal for- | 
Specialists who have | 


eign competitor. 
worked on this investigation are now pre- 


| paring for the Commission a preliminary 
statement’ of information for the trade. | 
At the proper time the Commission will | 


make the statement public and also the 


| date when the hearings will be’ held. 
The foreign and domestic field work | 
| progress has 


covering eggs, and egg products, is near- 
ing completion. 


mestic and foreign canned and fresh 


tomatoes is now being analyzed by spe- | 


[Continued on Page 3, Colwnn 7.] 





Nineteen States and District of Columbia 


Supply Text Books Free in Public Schools 


System Is Considered Successful Wherever Applied, De- 
clares Bureau of Education. 


Free text books in the public schools 
are considered a success by teachers, 
superintendents and school authorities 
who have used them, it was stated Sep- 
tember 22, by the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior. 

Uniformity of text books is one of the 
important benefits resulting from the 
various free-book systems, according to 
the Bureau. Two States, it says, print 
their own books, and four lend them to 
the school districts, which, in turn lend 
them to the pupils. 


The Bureau recommends selection of 
the books by professionally trained per- 
sons, “solely on the merits of the books 
without regard to price or other consid- 
eration.” The statement outlines argu- 
ments for and against free text books. 


‘Selection.of Text Books 


Important Function 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Text books play an important part in 

the elementary and secondary schools 

of the United States. In almost all sub- 
jcets teachers and pupils depend on them 
not only for facts but for order of pres- 
entation. 
use in any school or system of schools is, 
therefore, important in 


Vd 3143 
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| in 


| State. 
| through county adoptions. 
| selection 


; determining. | 
edlrses of study and methods practiced 


investigation covering onions is | *". . va: 
| will cause a pressure of public opinion 


Cost data covering do- ! 





those schools not carefully supervised. 
Thé importance of the selection of text 


books has been recognized by legislative | 
| action regulating it in some degree in all 


the States. 
list has 


In some States a uniform 
been adopted for the whole 
In others there is uniformity 
In others the 
of texts 
school unit, 
Two States, 
print text books 
to school districts, which in turn lend 


them to pupils, retaining them as State | 
At the present time 26 States | 


property. 
have state-wide uniform systems of 
adoption, five have county adoption, while | 
ir. the remaining 17 the. text books are | 


| selected by the local school unit. 


Of the States having state-wide uni- 


| formity, 11 provide for selection of text | 
| books by the State boards of education, 


and the others by special text book com- 
missions usually appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The tendency to charge the State | 


| board of education with the funetion of | 


selecting text books seems to be grow- 


| ing in favor. 
The adoption of text books for | 


Selection should be made by or with 
the advice of professionally trained per- 


LContinued on Page 3.Column 2.1 


rests with the local 


California and Kansas, | 
Four States lend them | 


importing firms have won from the 
United States Customs Court a de- 
cision on the tariff classification of 
football shoes. These shoes, Judge 
Sullivan found, should be admitted 
duty free under the provisions of 
paragraph 1607, tariff act of 1922, 
as shoes. The collector’s assessment 
at 30 per cent, under paragraph 
1402, as athletic equipment, was set 
aside. 

Protests of the following concerns 
were sustained: Strawbridge & 
Clothier, the Keer, Maurer Co., the 
Oliver Knitting Company and Wood 
& Guest. 

(Protests Nos. 180027-G-70134, 





Rehabilitation Work 
For Injured Civilians 


Needs Financial Aid 


Success Assured Despite In- 
adequacy of Program, Says 
Board for Vocational 
Education. 


The nation’s problem of rehabilitating 
its injured civilians, “which- looms so 


| large in numbers,” is not met adequately, 


it was asserted September 22 by the 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. | 


Lack of education of the public to a 
point where it will provide sufficient 
financial support for the work, is 
reason given by the Board for the in- 
adequacy of service. 

“Even in the more progressive 
wealthy States,” it observes, “the 


and 


of providing a service for all classes of 
the disabled.” 

The Board believes that many ad- 
vantages have accrued to the movement 


by the cooperation of the States with one | 


another through the medium of Federal 


| promotion. 


‘Work National.in Scope. 
The full text of the statement.follows: 


program has become national in scope, 
for the few states that have not estab- 
lished the service‘Tepresent less than 10 
per cent of the total population of the 
country. The movement has been estab- 
lished on a sound social and economic 
basis, and in a short period of time has 


| become definitely fixed as a policy of 


both State and Federal Governments. 

In addition, many agencies and em- 
ployers generally have been convinced 
that vocational rehabilitation is a neces- 
sary part of our social and industrial 
programs, and that money and effort ex- 
pended in its promotion are investments 
that bring large returns. 

It is believed, therefore that in a com- 
paratively short time those States not 
engaged in the work will join the others. 
Accomplishments in surrounding States 


which it will be impossible to resist. 
Problem Inadequately Met. 

The rehabilitation problem which 
looms so large in numbers is not as yet 
being met adequately. This is because 
the public has not been educated to pro- 
vide sufficient financial support for the 
rehabilitation service. 

Some of the States have made good 
progress in their attempts to provide an 
adequate service, but in some of them 
been slow. Even in the 
more progressive and wealthy States, the 
program has not yet reached the point 
of providing a service for all classes of 
the disabled. 

Most of the States have developed 
their rehabilitation departments without 
knowing the total number of persons 
who annually become eligible for service 
in their jurisdictions. In two or three 
States censuses of the disabled have been 
taken, but the data secured were not sat- 
isfactory. 

The time- has come, however, when it 
is no longer believed advisable in many 
of the States to postpone further a de- 
termination of the extent of the rehabili- 
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y new 


Comprehensive Examples of Activities to Be Shown at 
Eleventh Exposition of Chemical 
Industries. 


Plans for a comprehensive exhibit of 
the chemical work of the Department of 
Agriculture at the Eleventh Exposition 
of Chemical Industries to be held at 
New York announced by 
partment in a statement issued Septem- 
ber 22. The exhibit will depict the ac- 
tivities of the Department, ranging from 
a simple demonstration of. a new, safe 
and cheap method of killing moths in a 
chest or closet to working models of the 
complicated process of providing explo- 


was 


sives and fertilizers from the air under | 


the improved high pressure system now 
being perfected in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, it was stated. 

The statement in full text follows: 

The exhibit of its activities which the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is preparing for the Eleventh Expo- 
sition of Chemical Industries at New 
York promises to be of interest to lay- 
men, housewives and farmers as well as 
to chemists and chemical engineers. For 
its display at the Grand Central Palace, 
September 26 to October 1, the Depart- 
ment has reserved more than 1,100 


British Hope to Complete 
Naval Dock By Spring 
Completion of the huge new pontoon 
dock for the British naval base at Sin- 
gapore is hoped for by 


| next yéar, three sections having already 
the | . ; . 
been launched on the Tyne in England, 
according to mailed reports received in j 


| the Department of Commerce from the 


Vice Consul at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Davis B. Lewis. The full text of his re- 


| port follows: 


Three sections of the huge pontoon 


| dock for the British naval base at Singa- 


pore were launched at 
Tyne during July. The remaining four 
sections will be launched by the end of 


dock by May, 1928. 


Despite the enormous width of the 


It is evident that the rehabilitation | 3-000-ton section, the launching operation 


was similar to that adopted in the case 


of an ordinary vessel, after which three | 
powerful tugs maneuvered it alongside | 
| the shipyard. 


The dock, which has a lifting capacity 
of 50,000 tons, is the largest ever built 
by Messrs. Swan, Hunter 
Richardson (Ltd.), who are 
this class of work. Construction 


leaders in 


will be over 20,000 tons of steel and 
3,500,000 rivets in the structure. 

The sections of the dock will be fitted 
together in the water and tested, then di- 
vided into two parts, which will be towed 
to Singapore through the Suez Canal. 


Says Panama Canal 
Must Be Enlarged 


Representative Fletcher Discus- 
ses Problem of Future Needs 
With President Coolidge. 


Further studies into the future 


quirements of the Panama Canal were 
discussed with President Coolidge Sep- | 


tember 22 by Representative Thatcher 
(Rep.), of Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Thatcher, who formerly 
member of the Panama 
stated orally that he was convinced that 
additional studies should be made either 
by a commission appointed by Congress 
or by the Department of War. 
questionably,” he said, ‘‘the time is ap- 
proaching when enlargements will have 
to be made and all information neces- 
sary to consider the problem should be 
obtained.” 

Mr. Thatcher favored an increase in 
the facilities of Panama 4s a first step, 
he said, rather than the digging of a 
canal in Nicaragua, as has been 
proposed. The time might* come, how- 
ever, he explained, when two canals 
may be necessary to handle the inter- 
oceanic traffic, but development of Pan- 


was a 


| ama offers the best immediate prospect, 
| requiring, as it does, only one defense | 


problem. 


| Air Facilities in Canal 


Zone to Be Inspected 


Commenting on Admiral Moffett’s trip, 
Chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
left Washington, D. C., September 22, 
for the Panama Canal Zone, for an in- 
spection of Naval air facilities there. 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, stated orally that the Admiral 
desired to make the inspection prior to 
the convening of the Seventieth Congress. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronauties, Edward P. Warner, 
stated orally that he also desired to make 
an inspection of the Naval air forces at 


the Panama Canal Zone, but that he had 
| made no definite plan to this end. 


He 


stated, however, that he would like to 


' make the trip prior to the convening of 


Congress, but at present had made no 
provision for its 


the De- ' 


the spring of | 


Newosatlecons: | Harrison 
2weastie-on- | . s an 2 : ose | 
i |. said orally September 22 in discussing | 





& Wigham | 


has | 
been rapid, and over 100,000 rivets have | 
been used wekly.. When completed, there | 


| tom 


re- | 


Commission, | 


“Un- | 





| 
square feet of floor space, and, as at the | 


exposition two years ago, the exhibit will 


| cover many of the activities of various 


bureaus which touch on chemistry and 
chemical engineering. Most of the ex- 
hibits will differ from those of two years 
ago in emphasizing new 
of the last two years. The dust explo- 
sion model elevator which aroused so 
much interest two ago will 
shown again in connection with a model 
showing the latest developments in pre- 
vention of explosions in machinery by 


years be 


filling the explosion danger points with ! 


inert gas. 
New Fumigant. 
The moth and insect eradication dis- 
plpay will feature a new fumigant which 
has the advantages of being nonburn- 
able, nonexplosive, 
stored commodities and not dangerous 
to human life, although about five times 
as poisonous to insects as carbon tetra- 
chloride. 
volume of ethylene 
part of carbon tetrachloride. 


dichloride and 1 
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| Agricultural Situation | 
: | shipping question will receive considera- 


Declared Improving: 


' committee for shipping of the House 


Representatives Cole 
Harrison Tell of Advances 
Over Recent Years. 


Marked improvement in agricultural 


| conditions this year over recent years 


is apparent, Representative Cole (Rep.), 
Cedar Rapids, and Representative 
(Dem.), of Winchester, Va., 


of 


their observations among the farming 


ve | distri ir States. 
the year, and it is hoped to complete the | districts of their State 


Both have just returned to Wa'shing- 
ton. Both said better prices are being 
received for, farm lands and for farm 
crops than for some years. Mr. Cole 
said it is an age of golden opportuni- 
ties for the young farmers and for hired 
men to acquire independent holdings 
and Mr. Harrison pictured fruit prices 


| as, better than at any time in the rec- | of the latest type could be built for $30,- 
| 000,000, it has been estimated, accord- 
' ing to the Representative. 

the | 


said. | 


ollection of the farmers of his State. 


Foresees Improvement. 

“Better times are returning on 
farms in the West,” Mr. Cole 
“There is a much better feeling among 
the farmers than there has been 
some time. 
and, 
climbing. 


agriculturally, we are now 


This is shown 


; by the increasing demand fo? land, es- 


pecially, as I have found it, in eastern 
Iowa. Western Iowa is in the grain belt 
and eastern 

livestock belt. 
most injured in the past have been those 
dependent on the grain crops. 
own Congressional district about two- 
fifths of the people are industrially em- 
ployed, and in Cedar Rapids there are 
enormous investments employed in busi- 


ness. 


“Some of our Iowa farming land has | 


sold as high as $240 an acre, and $200 
is not at all unusual. 

“There is a bright side now to the 
picture of the terrible farm deflations 
of the past. The conditions are en- 
abling young men—some hired men—and 
others who are renters of land to buy 
land which they never could have ob- 
tained under the old scale of land prices. 
These new men, with hope coming back 


to agriculture, have been able to acquire ! 


land, at not prohibitive prices ahd on 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) 


| Complete Sea Channel | 


At New York Port 


Department of War Approves 


New Pierhead Line at 
Sheepshead Bay. , 


With the completion of the dredging | 


by the City of New York of the entrance 
channel to ‘Sheepshead Bay, the Secre- 
tary of War, Dwight F. Davis, has de- 
clared fully effective the combined pier- 
head and bulkhead line at the south- 
easterly end of Coney Island, New York, 
which was conditionally approved on 
January 17, 1925, the Department of War 
announced September 22. The condi- 
tionally approved application required 
that the entrance channel be provided 
free of cost to the United States and 
satisfactory to the Chief of Engineers. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Under date of January 17, 1925, the 


| Secretary of War conditionally approved 


a combined pierhead and bulkhead line 
on the easterly and southerly sides of 
Coney Island, Manhattan Beach. The 
condition required that a suitable en- 
trance channel to Sheepsheady Bay be 
dredged free of cost to the United States 
and satisfactory to the Chief of Engi- 
neers. This channel has been completed. 
Accordingly, the Secretary of War-has 
approved and declared fully effective the 


(Continued on Page 2» Galumn Gd 


developments | 


noninjurious to 


It is composed of 3 parts by | Ind., a 


The cost | merchant 


| tries. 





and | 


| liners taken over during the war. 





for | 
We have touched the bot- | : : 
| tration of the Government-owned fileet. 
yarticularly | : 
: i and formulate a permanent policy for re- 
: habilitation 
| American Merchant Marine at the De- 
Iowa is in the dairy and | 

Farmers that have been | 


| 
In my 


| the 





} purpose 





Shipping Poliey 


Representative Wood Calls 
to Tell of Progress Made 
in Marine Construc- 
tion Abroad. 


Suggests Additions 
To American Fleet 


Believes Two Liners are Need- 
ed; Senator Fletcher Advo- 
cates Permanent Federal 
Operation of Fleet. 


The Government’s shipping policy 
was under discussion at the White House 
22, when Representative 

Will R. Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, 
luncheon guest of President 
Coolidge, informed the President of the 
of European coun- 


on September 


marines 


At the same time Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida, ranking minority 
member on the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, announced orally that the 
tion in both Houses of the 70th Congress. 

Mr. Wood, who is chairman of the sub- 


Committee on Appropriations and has 
just returned from a trip to Europe, 
stated orally that he was much impressed 
with the progress being made in ship- 
ping, particularly in Italy, where two 
new transatlantic passenger liners are 
under construction. 
Would Expand Marine. 

It is the opinion of the Indiana Rep- 

tration of the Government-owned fleet. 


| needs at least two passenger liners to 


balance its Atlantie services, but action 
must of necessity await a general de- 
termination of a future shipping policy. 

The United States Shipping Board, 
he explained, has authorized the draft- 
ing of plans and specifications for the 
reconditioning of the “Mt. Vernon” and 
“Agamemmon,” two formerly German 
The 
reconditioning of the vessels will re- 
quire an appropriation of approximately 
$12,000,000, while two passenger vessels 


Whether the Shipping Board budget 
will contain the items for the recondition- 
ing has not been announced, Mr. Wood 
stated, and is involved in the general 
question of the future policy of adminis- 


Both houses of Congress will debate 


and modernization of the 
cember session, Senator Fletcher stated 
orally on September 22. 

Will Support Jones Bill. 

Senator Fletcher stated that he pur- 
poses to introduce amendments designed 
to strengthen and clarify a bill (Senate 
bill 5792, 69th Congress, second session) 
introduced by Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. That~.measure, Senator Fletcher 
said, will be the basis of the considéra- 
tion of the permanent policy to be init- 
iated in the Senate, and he said he pur- 
posed to cooperate with the chairman in 


| furthering the legislation. 


He predicted that the bill would pass 
Senate and he believed it or some 
similar measure would become law. The 
of his amendments, he said, 
would be to emphasize a permanent 
American policy of Government owner- 
ship and operation of overseas lines. 

Senator Jones, Chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, is in the west. 

“I believe that the Congress will pro- 
vide at the coming session,” he said, 
“for the Shipping Board’s continued ad- 
ministration of a permanent policy of 
Government ownership and operation of 
the Merchant Marine. I believe that 
Congress at the coming session will 


| adopt a definite policy looking to a pro- 


gram of replacement and building up of 

the American Merchant Marine fleet 

along the lines of the Senate bill 5792, 
Would Recondition Ships. 

“I favor going on with the recondi- 
tioning of our Government ships. I un- 
derstand that the shipping Board is 
preparing for the opening of bids for 
reconditioning the ‘Mount Vernon’ and 
the ‘Agamemnon,’ passenger ships, so 
that they may take their place in the 
United States Lines along with the 
‘Leviathan.’ That would cost probably 
$12,000,000 for the two ships. Their re- 
conditioning would put the United States 
Lines, operating under the Shipping 
Board, in a position where the United 
States Lines, the only Government-owned 
and Government-operated ones, can es+ 
tablish schedules and enjoy the benefits 
of our mail contract privileges. The 
mail contracts would give them tremen- 
dous financial help; mail contracts are 
now going to ships flying foreign flags. 
These two ships are fast vessels and 
their reconditioning and operation will 
put the United States Lines in good 
shape. 

“It probably will cost $15,000,000 te 
Dieselize dnd modernize our cargo fleets 


(Continued on Page d Column dod 
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THE UNITED S STATES > Dame eRIOAYs 


Is Result of Collapse of Mountain Miles in Diameter 


Eruption Occurred 
Many Centuries Ago 


Present Body of Water Is Deep- 
ast in America, With Depth 
of 2,000 Feet. 


How a gigantic mountain, six miles in 
diameter and rising to the greatest 
height of the Cascade Range, collapsed 
and was engulfed, producing the caldera 
that contains Crater Lake, is described 
by Geologist J. S. Diller in a statement 
made public on September 21 by the 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. 

The rim of the present lake, accord- 
ingto Mr. Diller, is obviously the periph- 
eral part of the original mountain’s base, 
and is not due to the accumulation of 
material blown from the hole. ‘Al- 
though there are thousands of voleanic 
craters in this country,” he states, “there 
is but one great caldera, and that con- 
tains Crater Lake.” 

The full text of Mr. 
ment, as made public by the 
Survey, follows: 

Crater Lake in 
miles east of the 
through which the 
and 


Diller’s state- 
Geological 


southern Oregon, 
Rogue River val- 
Southern Pacific 
may reached 


is 
75 
ley, 
Railroad 
most easily by 
Pacific Railroad from Weed to Klamath 
Falls, thence by boat to Fort Klamath 
and by a good automobile road 20 miles 
up the picturesque valley of Anna Creek. 
An area including Crater Lake was made 
a national park by an act approved 
May 22, 1902, and the boundary lines 
of this national park have been recently 
surveyed. The corners and the bound- 
ary at the south and west entrances 
are marked by cement monuments. The 
miles on the boundary are marked by 
‘ bronze-capped iron posts and numbered 
from the southwest corner. 

Crater Lake is one of the most 
tive geologic fields in t world, 
those in search of great 
ders it is equally inviting. 
summit of the Cascade 
midway between Mount Shasta and 
Mount Hood, remarkable for its 
position and oe more especially 
on account of eauty, its os the 
grandeur of i cling cliffs, and its 
geologic history 

The summit of the Cascade Range 
a broad platform surmounted by numer- 
ous volcanoes, of which Mount Scott, 
Timber Crater, Red Cone, and Crate 
Peak are comparatively small but 
examples. 

Red Cone is one of the most typical 
and accessible of the well preserved ex- 
tinct volcanoes in that region. It takes 
its name from the prevailing color of 
the fragmental material of which it is 
composed. It rises with steep slopes to 
ean altitude about 1,000 feet above the 
general plain and is surmounted. by a 
perfectly hopper-shaped crater several 
hundred feet across and nearly half as 
deep. The loose material of its slopes 
makes the ascent fatiguing, but the view 
of the crater from which all the mate- 
rial composing the cone was blown well 
repays one for the exertion. 

Deepest Body of Fresh 


Water in America 

~ Crater Lake is approximately circular 
and averages a little over five miles in 
diameter. It is said to be the deepest 
body of fresh water in America, having 
the remarkable depth of 2,000 feet. The 
color of the water is ultramarine, bor- 
dered by turquoise along the shores. 
Set in majestic cliffs, it is a most at- 
traetive natural jewel. 

Beautiful and wonderful as the lake 
is, it serves but to conceal in large part 
«the greater the stupendous pit 
-or basin, the caldera, in which it is con- 


passes, be 


attrac- 
and 
natural won- 
Lying in the 
Range, about 


to 
is 


is 


good 


Athleties Fostered 
In Baden Communities 


Fields for Sports Established in 
More Than 1,000 Cities 


and Towns of States. 

Popularity of sp: in Germany 
on the increase, says the Department of 
Commerce in a statement just issued, 
based upon advices from American Vice 
Consul Howard Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

More than 1,000 cities and towns in 
the State of Baden, Germany, have 
least one sport and athletic field. This 
is approximately two-thirds of the com- 
munities in the State, there being but 
518 which have no such field. 

These fields vary in size according to 
the size of the community, the club 
membership and the financial condition 
of its members. In 474 communities the 
fields are under 1,000 square meters in 
size; in 259 towns or cities the fields are 
petween 1,900 and 5,006 square meters 
in size; 166 places have fields varying 
in area from 5,000 square meters to 10,- 
000 square meters, while 12 cities have 
athletic fields and sporting places which 
are at least 50,000 square meters in size. 
The rest of the fields vary in size from 
10,000 to 50,000 square meters. 

The city of Karlsruhe has the great- 
sst space devoted to sports and athletics 
of any city in Baden. This city alone 
has 771,100 square meters of land de- 
voted to this purpose. 

Mannheim is second with 760,000 
square meters followed by Freiburg with 
149,600 square meters, Heidelberg with 
270,000 square meters, Pforzheim with 
267,400 and Konstanz with 209,500. 

Membership to these athletic 


Tres 1S 


ae 
Taylor at 


field 


tlubs is open to almost everyone at a | 


very nominal admittance and member- 
thip fee. At these sport clubs are fa- 
silities for training for any athletic 
‘vent under propér tatelage. 

It is upon such public athletic fields 
shat Germany is said to have developed 


some of her greatest athletes during the ; 


cast three years, 


| est depth is 4,000 feet. 


: which reaches above the 


‘and grandeur 


a branch of the Southern | 


; the 


at} 


Although there are thousands of craters 
in this country, there is but one great 


| caldera, and that contains Crater Lake. | 


The average diameter at the top of 
the caldera is 5.7 miles, and its great- 
Nearly one-third 
more than 100 feet 
below the level of Klamath Marsh, at 
the eastern foot of the 
Soundings taken where the lake is deep+ 
est that the bottom approxi- 
mately a plain several miles in extent. 
To the it 
nating two 


of its bottom is 


is 


show 


west rises irregularly, 


in or more peaks, one of 
water and forms 
Wizard Island; the others lie completely 
buried in the lake. 
The yim of the lake 
truncated conical mountain, 
a shell. On the outside it 


at a comparatively small 


the base of a 
hollowed to 
slopes away 
angle in all 


is 


; directions to the surrounding platform, 


but on the inside its descent toward the 
lake precipitous. The lake is 
pletely girdled by a bold escarpment 
that ranges from 500 to 2,200 feet in 
height, forming a picture which in beauty 
rarely equaled. 


is 


is 


Although the steep slopes of the 
escarpment are places well 
wooded, they are generally either cliffs 
or talus descending to the lake and plung- 
ing into deep water. The lake can 
easily approached but few points, 
and sandy beaches shores 


few and small. 


some 


be 
at 
ng 


its 


are 


Wizard Island Example 
Of Small Volcano 

Wizard Island, 
der of the lake 
of a small volcano. 
symmetrical, composed 
pilli, and in 
deep. About 
rough fringe of 
in all directions far beneath 
of the lake. It is possible that the whole 
of the great pile of lava, over 2,500 fe 
in height, which renders the western por- 
tion of the lake so much shallower than 
eastern portion, escaped from 
voleano. li indicate that 
other cinder co beneath the 
of the lake. 

As already remarked, the rim of 
caldera is the trunk of a mountain c 
That this conical mountain was once 
complete demonstrated by the atti- 
tude of the sheets of va and ejected 
voleanic material which form the 
They ali incline away from the lake, in- 
dicating a common s¢ from a crater 
that surmounted a huge volcano whose 
summit stood high above the 
occupied by the lake. At that time, 
course, neither caldera nor 
isted. The original mountain which oc- 
cupied this position has been called 
Mount Mazama. 

The same topographic 
indicated by the drainage. 
yons of Sand and Sun Creeks 
end with the streams, but cont 
rectly through the rim of the 
to the cliffs overlooking the lake , form- 
ing notches. These canyons were carved 
into their present shape by the streams 
of ice and water descending from Mount 
Mazama. During the glacial epoch an 
observer on the summit of Mount Scott 
would have beheld a large mountain, 
like Shasta or Hood, instead of the 
turesque lake of today. 

As to the height of this 
suggestion may 
Mount Shasta and the rim of Crater 
Lake are of equal diameter at an alti- 
tude of 8,000 feet, and as they are 
composed of essentially the same lavas 
and were formed in the same way it is 
probable that the two peaks rose to 
nearly equal heights. Some erosional 
features, however, suggest that Mount 
Mazama was the larger and bly in 
its day the greatest peak Cas- 
cade Range. 


near the western bor- 
an excellent example 

The cinder 
chiefly of red la- 
crater 150 feet 
the bs the cone is a 


lava, ich 


is 
cone is 
its top is a 
ise of 
has 


wh spread 


the waters 


er 


this 
two 
surface 
the 
me. 


is 


urce 


place now 
ol 


lake ex- 


relations are 
The can- 
do not 
inue di- 


caldera 


pic- 


mountain, a 


prol a 


of the 


Eruption Occured 
Many Centuries Ago 
Mount Mazama contains 
of lavas—andescite, dacite, 
The rim of the lake is made 


three kinds 


and basalt. 
up almost 


Old German Brethren 
Have Fewer Churches 


Department of Commerce Also 
Reports Membership Has 
Declined Since 1916. 


of C&C 
99 


The De 
nounced 


aurtment rce an- 
September 
returns received, 
ted States churches 
rman, Baptist Brethren 
3,036 members. as 
churches and 3,599 


ymme 
that, 
there 


accord- 
ing to 
in the 
the Old 
1926, 
with 67 
1916. 

The announcement follows in full 

The total expenditures in 1926, 
ported b amounted to & 


3} for 


were 
of 
in 


63 


compared 


members in 
text: 


o4 churches, 
$15,538: 
expenses and 
missions, ete. 
expenditures reported in 
churches were $7,120. 

The value of church property (includ- 
ing church edifices, furniture, etc., but 
not inclading parsonages), as reported 
by 60 churches for 1926, was $161,450, 
which may be compared with $107,212 
reported by 60 churches in 1916. 

Of the 63 churches reporting in 1926, 
seven were located in urban territory 
(incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more), and 56 were in rural areas 
Of the total membership, 453 were in the 
urban churches and 2,583 in the rural 
churche and of the total expenditures 
six churches reported $8,680 and 

$10,101. The val 
reported by 

s 3,100 and that 

rural churches was $123,- 


781, in salaries 
$5,084 
The 
1916 


and 
for 
total 


by 43 


ding 
other rum 
benevolence 


ing 
5 


urbai 
} 


Ss ru 


jurches 


of church operty ver 
oe 

ChnuUre 
reported by 


350, 


urban was 


( 
53 


be had by comparison. | 
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si and from which it has been named. | No Vi is sible Outlet 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cascade Range. | 


culmi- | 


com- | 


/ and, 


| crushers and in general act as feeders to | 
American Railroad Com- | 


Found by J. S. Diller 


Is Attractive Geologic Field and 


Invites Those Seeking 


Natural Wonders. 


wholly of andesite, with surface flows 
of dacite forming Llao Rock, Rugged 
Crest, and Cloudeap. Basalt forms the 
cones, such as Red Cone, Timber Cra- 
ter, and Crater Peak, on the outer slope 
of the rim. The earliest eruptions from 
Mount Mazama were andescite; then 
came basalt from the surrounding cones, 
followed by dacite from the main crater, 
Which was still active during the gla- 
cial epoch. Its finai eruptions were ex- 
plosive, producing much pumice. 

The 
mountain, 


question arises, how was this vast 
nearly six miles in diameter 
and possibly 5,000 feet or more in height 
above the present rim of the lake, re- 
moved and the stupendous caldera now 
occupied by Crater Lake produced? Did 
the top of the mountain go up or down? 
If it was blown out by an explosion, 
there would be an enormous rim of frag- 
mental material commensurate with the 
but if it by of its 
through a outlet, 
be small composed 
ed and overlapping sheets of 


caldera; sank escape 


iter lower 
im and 
of imbricat 
lava and fragmental material. 


Asa the 


and is large 


would 


rim small 
measure of 
covered in places by 
material. The rim evidently 
al part of the original moun- 
to the accumu- 
| blown from the hole. 
Mount Mazama collapsed and was en- 
gulfed, and the great caldera was 
duced subsidence. This view 
gularly corroborated by inflowing 
at the head of C It 
when 


flowed d 


matter of fact, Is 
compo 
sheets 


sed in 
solid lava 
glacial is 
the peript 
tain’s base and is 


lation of mater 


not due 


pro- 


by is sin- 
lava 
‘ove. was 

Mazama 
n tne inner 
After the en- 

on the floor 


Wizard Is- 


leetwood ( 


still . soft sank 
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uptions 
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land 


up 


Wizard 
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of all 
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The 
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Porto Rie an T rade 
Has Rapid Growth 


American Occupation Was 


Great Aid to Island, Ship- 


a 


ping Board Reports. 


tne 


facilities of 
relation to water- 


Report on harbor 
Porto Rico and their 
borne commerce of the island is 
nounced by the United States Shipping 
Board in a statement made on Septem- 
ber 21. 

The full 
follows: 


_ The 


an- 


of the statement is as 


text 


Bureau 


of the 
3oard in coop- 
Engineers for 
War Depart- 
on the Port 
volume, which 
Ase rican Port Series, 
ures of the trans- 
and waterborne com- 


of Operations 
Shipping 

the Board of 

River Harbors of the 
ment has prepared a report 
of Porto 


Number 


eration 


Rico. is 
of the 


salient 


21 

f 

facilities 
f the island. 

was } pi 

» public h information on 

il bunkering, dry- 

in 

towage, 

stevedori and 


pared imaruy 


addi- 
dock- 
other 
s and car- 
the principal ports. It contains 
maps, 2ms and photographs. 
Exports Largely Agricultural. 
the island is euennees lly agricultural 
s are composed almost entirely 
ts of farm and plantation, 
imports consist foodstuffs 
semi-manufactured 
of the island 
the American 
total value of 
was $17,500,000, 
)0,000 for 1925. 
1921,.the values 
$247,200,000 


torage facilities, 
s for pilotage, 
vices assessed against 
goes a 


many diagre 


of produ che 
while its 
and manufactured or 
materials. The commerce 
has grown rapidly since 
occupation. In 1901 the 
its waterbone commerce 

as compared with $185,3( 
For 1920 
were even greater, 
:217,700,000, 


of 


and 
being 
respectively. 
ion of Porto Rico within the 
of the United States has 
timable to com- 
sales products, especially sugar, 
for American trade on a 


the years 
and 
nclu 
customs union 
been of it value iis 
merce. 
now compete 
quitable basi 
production costs are less 
whose yields per acre greater. 

san Juan, the capital and principal 
city, with a population of approximately 
70,000, handled 841,000 tons, or 45 per 
cent of the commerce of the island, dur- 
ing the year 1925. It is served by the 
American Railroad Company of Purto 
Rico, which skirts the seacoast on the 
north stern, tern and a portion 
of the southern side of the island. The 
principal sugar refineries equipped 
with private,’ narrow-gauge railroads 
which used to carry cane to the 


ningo, W hose 


are 


ern, @2 wes 


are 
are 


the lines of the 
pany. Nine steamship of which 
five American, connect the. island 
with Atlantic and Gulf coast ports, and 
European and South American countries 

Ponce, Guanica, Mayaguez Fa- 
jardo, ports of the island, as 
embarkation depots for the 
fineries and fruit plantations. 


lines, 
are 


and 
other serve 


several re- 


| different cities 


| disqualified from 


vith Cuba and Santo « 
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In Mississippi Valley 


Information received by the De- 
partment of Justice and announced 
by it September 22 shows that in 
| the last 10 days 56 men and five 

women have been arrested in the 
| southern Mississippi Valley and 

along the Gulf Coast on charges of 
violation of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act. The Department said 
that more than 25,000 bottles of 
beer and 1,500 gallons of wine had 
been seized. 

Following is the full text of the 
announcement: 

Information comes to the Depart- 
ment of Justice showing the results 
of efforts to enforce the prohibition 
law at points along the‘ southern 
Mississippi River and on the Gulf 
Coast during the past 10 days. As 
a result of these activities there 
destroyed 25,000 bottles of 
1,500 gallons of wine, 100 
of synthetic whisky and 63 
gallons of moonshine’ whisky. 
Fifty-six men and five women were 
arrested and five automobiles were 
cized. The is made 
that at least cases 
will result from to 
enforce the law. 


were 
beer, 
juarts 


suggestion 
25 injunction 
these efforts 





Tw enty-seven Cities 
Seeking Airports 


Botabiteiinwent Would Bring 


Total in Nation Up 


to 23 


£ OF 


or <i mu- 


Estab! additional 
airports 


of 


considered, 


sAment 
bringing 
234 
Secre- 


the country 
airports up to 
the Assistant 
Aeronautics of the Department 
William P. MacCracken, 


on September 22 


nicipal in 


the 1S 


total such 
bei 


Commer¢ée, 
announced 


of 
JY., 

His written 
full text: 


announcement follows in 


Establishment of municipal airports is 
being considered by 27 more cities, mak- 
ing a total of 234. 

The following cities are reported con- 
airport acquisition: Jonesboro, 
La.; Modera, Calif.; 
Denver, Colo.; Titus- 
Fla.; Athens, 

Iberia, La.; 
Nebr. ; ; Eliza- 


sidering 
Ark.; Centerville, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; 
ville, Fla.; Winterhaven, 
Ga.; Louisville, Ky.; New 
Picayune, Miss.; Hastings, 
beth, N. J.; Long Branch, N. J.; Newark, 
N. J.; Mamaroneck, N. Y.; Owego, N. Y.; 
Steubenville, Ohio; Easten, Pa.; Sunbury, 
Pa.; Florence, S. D.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Denton, Tex.; Green Bay, Wis.; Janes- 

lle, Wis.; Madison, Wis.; Olympia, 
Washington. 

Two other cities, Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Atlanta, Ga., are contemplating improve- 
ments on airports already established. 

‘Iontreal, Canada, is reported also con- 
sidering the establishment of an airport 
The city has recently communicated with 
the Department of Commerce, request- 
ing airport standards and specifications 
recommended by the Department. 

More than 860 airports and interme- 
diate landing fields of permanent char- 
acter have already been established 
of the United States. 


Commissions Taken 


By 4.817 in Reserve 


Nearly All of Eligible Men 
- Trained in R. O. T. C. Ae- 


cept Appointments. 


Of a total of 5,018 eligible Reserve Of- 
Training Corps graduates in col- 
leges* and universities throughout the 
country this summer, 4,917, or 98 per 
cent, accepted appointments as second 
lieutenants in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Department of War announced Sep- 
tember 21. 

The full text of 

A total of 
Officers’ T 
and univel 
as second lieutenants in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps this summer. This is 
per cent of the 5,018 who were qualified 
appvintment. Reports from all 


ficers’ 


the statement follows: 


ing Corps units in colleges 


for 


corps areas indicate that 5,891 students 


graduated from the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units, of whom 831 were 
receiving Reserve com- 
missions on account of age. 

A tabulated list, 
partments, of those 


by corps areas and de- 
awarded Reserve 


commissions follows: 


Second, 351; 
798; Fifth, 479; 
814; Eighth, 467; 
Department, 25; 


Area, 
Fourth, 
Seventh, 
Hawaii 


First Corps 410; 
Third, 
Sixth, 351; 
Ninth, 549; 
total, 5,018. 


Medical Officers Detailed 


To Far East Conference 

Lieut. Col. E aia B. Vedder and Maj. 
Samuel A. White, both of the Army Med- 
ical Corps, have been detailed to attend 

| the Seventh Congress of the Far East- 
ern Association of Tropical Medicine 
which will open at Calcutta, India, on De- 
cember 5, 1927, the Department of War 
announced in a statement September 21. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
In answer to an inquiry from the Sec- 
retary of State relative to the attendance 
of two delegates at the Seventh Con- 
gress of the Far Eastern Association of 
Tropical Medicine which will open at 
Caleutta, India, on December 5, 1927, the 
Secretary of War has advised the Sec- 
retary of State that Major General Fred 
W. Sladen, commanding th 
Department, has detailed Lieut. 
ward B. Vedder, Medical Corps, 
Samuel A. White, 
| tend the Congress, 


776; 


Philippine 
Col, Ed 
and Maj. 
Medical Corps, to at- 


in | 


17 graduates of Reserve | ~ 
ties accepted appointments | 


98 | 


| Dr. M.¥ V. 


O’Shea Daslives. That New Methods 


Are Necessary to TeachF oreign Languages 


| University 


| Should Grasp Groups 


Teachers of modern voreign languages 
in the schools and colleges of the United 
States are faced with the problem of 

| teaching languages so that they will be 
read more generally after graduation, 
| the Professor of Education in the Uni- 
| versity of Wisconsin, Dr. M. V. O’Shea, 
in a statement just made public by the 

Bureau of Education of the Department 

of the Interior, declared after a recent 

study. 

The study, the Bureau explained, was 
earried on by Dr, O’Shea in cooperation 
with the Bureau and with the Modern 
Foreign Language. Study Committee. 
Dr. O’Shea declared that the student, in 
order to read easily, and with under- 
standing and appreciation, must grasp 
groups words as unities, and that 
these groups must function marginally 
and not focally in his attention. 

The text of Dr. O’Shea’s statement, 
dealing with the teaching of modern 
languages, follows: 

Can we teach modern foreign lan- 
guages in America so that they will be 
read more generally than they are now? 

During the past 10 or 15 years, there 
has been a vast amount of experimenta- 
tion in our country for the purpose of de- 
termining how a child can best learn to 
read in the native tongue. It has been 
shown that certain methods of teaching, 

generally practiced, are compara- 
tively wasteful and ineffective, and these 
methods are being abandoned in all 
progressive schools throughout the coun- 
try. Unfortunately, we do not yet have 
access to any important experimental 
data relating to the problem of teaching 
children to read a foreign language, so 
that cannot say with finality how a 
pupil can best gain a mastery of the lan- 
guage so that he can read it understand- 
ingly, appreciatively, and readily. The 
present writer has intention to im- 
his own opinions this matter 
the reader, and especially upon 
those who give instruction in foreign 
languages in high school or in college; 
but he would shirk his responsibility if 
he did not offer a few suggestions based 
upon the psychology of learning to read 
in one’s native language—there are sev- 
eral well-established principles which 
probably apply equally well to learning 
to read in a foreign language and in the 
tongue. 

The first principle that teachers of 
foreign languages should take account 
of is that reading and grammatical diag- 
nosis are psychologically contrasted and 
antagonistic processes. Reading may be 
called—using popular terms—a_ syn- 
thetie mental process, while grammati- 
cal diagnosis an analytical process. 
Tn order that a pupil may learn to read 
readily and with understanding and ap- 
preciation, must function merely 
symbols, and not as objects of explicit 
attention in and for themselves. Fur- 
ther individual words cannot, as a rule, 
function independently; groups of words 
must function unities; meaning 
usually denoted by phrases, clauses, sen- 
tences, or paragraphs, rather than by 
we in isolation. 

Must Grasp Words as 
Unities in Reading 

If the reader, then, is made 
minded, in the sense that he 
ually explicitly aware of each and every 
word in the reading material, he is re- 
tarded or slowed down in the reading 
process, and his understanding and ap- 
preciation of the content of his reading 
are interfered with. In order 
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may read easily and with understanding 


and appreciation, he must grasp groups 
of words as unities, and these groups 
must function marginally and not focally 
in his attention. 

How can a group of words be made to 
function as a unit and marginally in the 
reading process? Only by repeated use 
of the group as a unity, with attention 
focused primarily upon meaning rather 
than upon the anatomy of the words or 
their grammatical relation. This will 
seem quite familiar to those who have 
kept in touch with recent experimental 
work upon reading in the native tongue, 
but pogsibly teachers of modern foreign 





Channel Is Completed 
Into Sheepshe ad Bay 


Department of War Approves 
New Pierhead Line for 
Coney Island. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
conditionally approved combined pier- 
head and bulkhead: line at the southeast- 
erly end of Coney Island, Manhattan 
Beach. 

The Commissioner of Docks of the City 
of New York has requested a modifica- 
tion of the pierhead and bulkhead lines 
at the northerly end of Fresh Creek 
Basin, an arm of Jamaica Bay, Borough 
of Brooklyn, New York City, condition- 
ally approved by the Secretary of War 
January 17, 1925. The proposed change 
consists in broadening by about 2,000 
feet the extension at the upper end of the 
basin for sanitary and municipal pur- 
poses and increasing its width from 400 
to 600 feet in the interests of naviga- 
tion, from Schroeders Avenue to the pro- 
posed northerly end. The New York 
Harbor Line Board held a public hear- 
ing on this request at which no objec- 
tions were raised to the cancellation of 
the harbor line and 
an upper reach of the basin. 

Objection was made by a large prop- 
erty owner to widening the basin, thereby 
compromising the sale of additional 
property to commercial and shipping 
interests. The Board believes, however, 
that a turning basin and a maneuvering 
area are desirable for the needs of fu- 
ture navigation and in the interests of 
the general public, and accordingly, rec- 
ommends approval of the modifications 
as requested, Therefore, the Secretary 
of War has approved the _ proposed 

j changes as indicated above. 
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not have been able to 


| study the results of these investigations 


with a view to determining whether the 
principles involved could and should be 
followed in the teaching of pupils to 
read in a foreign language. 

There is a closely related principle 
pertaining to learning to read easily un- 
derstandingly, and appreciatively in the 
native tongue which perhaps should be 
taken account of by teachers of modern 
foreign languages. A reader may gain 
the meaning of a phrase accurately es- 
pecially when it happens in a context 
so that it contaiys only one element of 
a large whole of meaning, without being 
able to analyze the grammatical struc- 
ture of the phrase or even to give the 
meaning of the separate words in the 
phrase. 


Confusion May Result 
From “‘Silent Method” 


It has been shown beyond question 
that when a child taught to read 
mainly according to the so-called “silent” 
method, he is frequently able to give 
quite accurately the meaning of a para- 
graph, whereas he may become confused 
when he is required to make a minute 
verbal and grammatical analysis of the 
paragraph. It is not the wish of the 
writer to push this point ‘too far, but it 
is desired to draw the attention of teach- 


is 


| ers of modern foreign languages to this 


principle as of fundamental importance 
in teaching American pupils so that they 
read foreign tongues understand- 
ingly, appreciatively, and easily. 

It is probable that a pupil in America 
could learn to read a foreign language 
so as to derive meaning accurately with- 
out\spending so much time and energy as 
pupils have been doing upon verbal 
minutiae, particularly upon grammatical 
relations. Would it violate the tradi- 
tional properties in the teaching of a 
modern foreign language if pupils were 
not required to become familiar with 
grammatical details, provided that they 
could grasp the meaning in large verbal 
unities? Would it be permissible to lay 
emphasis, almost from the beginning of 
the study of a foreign language, upon 
reading for understanding and enjoy- 
rather than for technical verbal 
and grammatical knowledge? What 
would an American pupil lose if he 
should be required to read five or even 
10 times as much material in a modern 
foreign language as has been the prac- 
heretofore in a two-year course in 
high school or in college, even if he were 
not able analyze accurately all the 
grammatical relations involved in his 
reading? Would his ability to read rap- 
idly in order to gain content be more 
than an offset for his paucity of knowl- 
edge of grammatical details? These 
questions are asked respectfully of the 
teachers of modern foreign languages; 
the writer does not insist upon his own 
opinion in regard to the matters in- 
volved. 
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Mr. Morrow Not Expected 
To Take Office at Once 


The newly appointed Ambassador to 
Mexico, Dwight W. Morrow, is not ex- 
pected to assume office until after the 
return of the Secretary of State, 
B. Kellogg, who is expected to arrive 
in Washington on or about September 26, 


it was stated orally at the Department | 


on September 2 The Department also 
stated that it is probable that Mr. Mor- 





Topographic Map 
Completed of Area 
In New Hampshire 


Physical Features in ‘Pena- 
cook Quadrangle”’ Shown 
in Detail. 


Houses Are Indicated 


‘ 


Contour Lines Present Record 
of Altitude at All 
Points. 


The Geological Department 
of the Interior, has just announced the 
issuance of a topographic map of the 
“Penacook Quadrangle” in New Hamp- 
shire. 

The 
follows: 

A finely executed topographic 
of the ‘“Penacook Quadrangle” in Ney 
Hampshire has just been issued by r 
Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior. This map shows with great 
fidelity the physical features of some 
225 square miles in south-central New 
Hampshire, where the Winnepesaukee 
and Pemigewasset Rivers join to form 
the Merrimack. The principal towns in 
the Penacook Quadrangle are Penacook, 
Franklin Falls, Franklin, Tilton, and 
Northfield. 


Small Details Are Shown. 

The Penacook map is published on the 
scale of approximately 1 mile to 1 inch, 
with an interval between the contours 
of 20 feet. It shows the winding 
courses of the rivers in every detail, 
as well as their gradients, and many 
ponds and lakes—over 30 in number— 
ranging in size from nameless ponds 
covering an acre or two to beautiful 
Winnisquam Lake, with an irregular 
shore line of 10 or 12 miles. 


Survey, 


full text of the announcement 


map 


It also shows all the works of man— 
roads and railroads, political boundary 
lines, towns, and even individual farm 
houses in their correct positions relative 
to all other physical features, both nat- 
ural and artificial. 

The map is printed in five colors— 
blue for rivers and lakes; black for 
houses, roads, and all other works of 
man; green for forested areas; red for 
improved roads; and brown for the con- 
tour lines. 


Altitudes Are Indicated. 


These contour lines are what render 
the topographic map unique, what make 
it so valuable as an engineering base 
or master map, and incidentally what 
make it cost much more to survey than 
a map of any other type. The contour 
lines, among other uses, indicate the 
altitude above sea level of all points 
in the area. This map is of interest 
historically in that it shows the birth- 
place of Daniel Webster, a short dis- 
tance southwest of Franklin Falls. 


Areas to the north, east, and south 
of this quadrangle have algo been 
mapped, and a similar area to the west 
has been surveyed and the map is in 


| course of preparation. 


Frank | 


Basketball Tournaments 
For Girls Discouraged 


Forty-three State high-school athletic 


| associations do not allow State basket- 


| 


row will wish to have a conference with | 


Robert E. Olds, Assistant Secretary of 
State, who is now in Europe and will re- 
turn on September 30. Mr. Olds has 
| been handling correspondence relating to 
the land and petroleum controversies be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. 


ball tournaments for girls, according to 
information just received, it was stated 
orally, September 22, at the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 


District or divisional tournaments for 
girls are not allowed by 36 associations, 
it was said, and only 14 associations, in- 
cluding 3 that conduct State tourna- 
ments, allow county or smaller tourna- 
ments. 
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President Confers 


On New Policy for 


Merchant Marine 


Representative Wood Tells 
of Foreign Progress in 
Shipping. 


Would Build Up Fleet 


Senator Fletcher Also Favors: 
Reconditioning and Build- 
ing of Ships. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
This is not an enormous sum for the 
great American Government to expend 
to bring about rehabilitation of our fleet. 

“We will check up on our Government- 
owned ships generally so that we may be 
in a position to make other replacements 
and improvements to our shipping. 

Opposes Scrapping of Vessels. 

“As to our Shipping Board vessels 
akat are now laid up in considerable num- 

e®, I would not scrap them. I would 
not scrap. a single one of them. When 
the World War came, we realized how 
valuable old hulls are. 

“IT weuld keep a good many ships in 
reserve, at a cost of not over $10,000 a 
vessel to put them in commission for 
regular service. 

“We should continue to keep hands off 
of coastwise service. Shipping service 
between coast points must continue in 
private hands. The Government is only 
interested in maintenance of our 
chant ships in overseas trade. The Gov- 
ernment should not undertake to look for 
business other than overseas business. 
Our problem has beengto get private 


American enterprise to go into overseas | 


transportation. 

“IT am going to introduce amendments 
to Senate biil 5792, reported to the Sen- 
ate without amendment in the closing 
hours of the last session of Congress. 
That bill, the Jones bill, is for the pur- 
pose of furth:r developing an American 
merchant marine, to assure its perman- 
ence in the transportation of the for- 
eign trade of the United States and for 
other purposes. It is a big subject and 
the proposal embodied in ‘it is impor- 
tant and snould be adopted as a perma- 


| textbooks 


| nished free to indigent children. 


Gov. | Uniformity Provided 





nent policy. Its full text reads as fol- 
lows: ‘ 

“‘Be it enacted, etc., That the policy 
declared in section 1 of the Merchant 
Marine Act is hereby confirmed, and the 
purpose of the United States to maintain 
permanently a merchant marine adequate 
for the proper growth of the foreign and 
domestic commerce of the United States 
and for the national defense is hereby 
reaffirmed. 

Restricts Sale of Ships. 

“Section 2. 
any vessel or any line of vessels when 
in its judgment the building up and main- 
tenance of an adequate merchant marine 
can best be served by continued owner- 
ship of such vessel or such line by the 
United Sfates. 

“Sec. 3. In addition to ordinary re- 


| mit their 


The Board shall not sell j 





pairs to vessels incident to their regular 
operation, the Board may recondition and | 
improve vessels owned by the United |} 
States and in its possession or under its 
control, so as to equip them adequately 
for competition in the foreign trade of 
the United States. 

“ ‘Section 4. The necessity for the re- 
placement of vessels owned by the United 
States and in the possession or under 
the control of the Board and the con- 
struction of additional up-to-date cargo, | 
combination cargo and passenger, and 
passenger ships, to give the United 
States an adequate merchant marine, 
is hereby recognized, and the Board is 
authorized and directed to present to | 
Congress from time to time, recommen- 
dations setting forth what new vessels 
are required, and the estimated cost 
thereof, to the end that Congress may, 
from time to time, make provision for | 
replacements and additions. All ves- 
sels built by the Board shall be built 
in the United States, and they shall be 
planned with reference to their possible 
usefulness as auxiliaries to the naval and | 
military services of the United States. 

“Section 5. No vessel constructed 
pursuant to this Act shall be sold with- 
out the consent’ of Congress hereafter 
given. 

« <Sec. 6. The appropriations neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions and 
accomplish the: purposes of this Act are 


| standard be carried only at military fun- 
| erals where the deceased was entitled to | 


| higher. 





hereby authorized. 

“Sec. 7. All Acts and parts of Acts 
inconsistent with this Act are hereby 
repealed.’ 

Will Ask Amendment. 

“T am for that bill, with one or two 
amendments which I will introduce 
mereiy to strengthen and clarify its pro- 
visions and to emphasize the permanent 
policy of Government ownership and 
operation of these vessels. We have 
team work in the Committee, and I be- 
lieve that Senator Jones will accept 
these amendments; that the Senate will 
adopt them, and while, of course, I do 
not know what the House may do, I 
believe this bill in substantially that 
form will become law. I believe that | 
Congress will provide for the continued | 
Government ownership and operation of 
the merchant marine and will adopt a 
definite policy looking to a permanent | 
program of replacement and rehabilita- 
tion of the fleet along the lines of that 
bill. 

“T shall keep in close touch with the 
Shipping Board and others before and 
during the coming session in order to 
obtain all the available information nec- 
essary in the development of our Gov- 
ernment-owned vessels. I understand 
that members of Congress who have 
been abroad during the past summer | 
and who have looked into shipping con- 
ditiofis over there feel tffat the United 
States Government must give effective 
attention to our merchant mavine. 

“The fact is that during the period 
of 1921-1926, inclusive, the principal mar- 
itime nations built for transoceanic serv- 
ice vessels of 2,000 gross tons and over 
these figures: 
vessels, 3,500,000 





Great Britain, 600 
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| reserve, to take out when the 
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Nineteen States and District of Columbia 


Supply Text Books Free in Public Schools | 


System Is Considered Successful Wherever Applied, De- 
clares Bureau of Education. 


[Continued fr 


sons, including teachers, supervisors, and 
superintendents and recommendations 
made solely on the merits of the books 
without regard to price or other con- 
sideration. 


Free Text Books Supplied 
By 19 States 


Philadelphia was probably the first | 
city to provide free text books for chil- | 
dren attending its public schools, and | 
Massachusetts the first State to pass a | 
State-wide mandatory freé textbook 
law. At present 19 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia supply elementary 
school texts without cost. 

In 15 of these States the law for free | 
applied to secondary 
schools also. In 22 other States local 
school districts may supply textbooks. | 
In practically all States books are fur- 


is 


Free textbooks are furnished in .a 
number of States having permissive 
laws on the subject. Practically all 
cities of any size in these States, as 
well as a number of other districts, even | 
small districts, furnish free textbooks. 

A study recently made in the Bureau | 
of Education indicates that in'the fol- 
lowing States the majority of cities and 
many rural districts furnish free texts: 
New York, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Washington, Colorado, Idaho, North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin, and Connecticut. 


By Proper Selection 
An inquiry recently made concerning | 


the success of the plan of supplying free | 


textbooks indicates that the consensus 
of opinion among teachers, superintend- 
ents, and school authorities is in favor 





of the system. 


purchased by the individual, and 


Regulations on Use 


Be 


National Standards May 
Carried in Future by All 
Funeral Escorts. 


The regulations governing the use of 
the nationai color or standard for fun- 
eral secorts have been changed to per- 
when available, by all 
funeral escorts, the Department of War 
announced in a statement September 21. 
Heretofore, the statement said, the reg- 
ulations provided their use only at mili- 
tary funerals for those with the rank 
of major or higher. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

According to a change in regulations | 
recently published by the War Depart- 
ment, the national color or standard, 
when available, will be carried by all 
funeral escorts. 

Prior to the change, the regulations 
provided that the national color or 


use, 


an escort of two or more companies, 
i. e., those with the rank of major or | 
The change has been made in 
order that there may be no distinction | 
due to rank. 


Free textbooks appar- | 
ently give greater opportunity to ail | 
| classes of pupils, cost less than when 
aid | 


| upon the way 





gross tons; Germany, 172 vessels, 950,- 
000 gross tons; Italy, 63 vessels, 506,- | 
000 gross tons; France, 72 vessels, 450,- 
000 gross tons; Japan, 52 vessels, 250,000 
gross tons; United States, 14 vessels, | 
137,000 gross tons. 

“That tells the story of our need of | 
development of vessels flying the Amer- | 
ican flag in overseas trade. We cannot | 
afford to neglect our merchant marine | 
and become abjectly dependent on our | 
competitors in foreign markets to trans- | 
port American products. 


Wants Modern Vessels. | 

“With the program I have just sug- | 
gested, of modernizing and replacement 
of our shipping, we can readily hold our 
position in world trade. I favor the re- 
placement of inferior cargo ships with | 
modern, up-to-date ships. I believe we | 
should have our shipping equipped with 
modern, ample refrigerating facilities. 
Our commerce is increasing greatly in 
South America and it is very important 
to provide carriers for that trade as well 
as in the trade with Europe and other 
transoceanic trade. Our flag now flies 
around the world and we should keep 
it there, with American shipping facili- 
ties adequate to serve our commerce in 
every contingency. 

“The Shipping Board vessels that have 
been laid up in such numbers in the 
vicinity of New York should be held by 
the Government to meet any emergency 
that the future might bring. We had 
the experience, within the past few | 
years, with coal strikes in England, when 
they came over to the United States to 
get coal. There was a dire need then 
for our fuel. 

“We could not get transportation for 
our cotton, wheat, and other products | 
because of this emergency demand on | 
shipping. Freight rates went up| 
enormously until the Shipping Board | 
was appealed to. The Board pulled out | 
of their reserve shipping some 90 ships, 
put them into the transatlantic service 
and carried our products overseas, with 
practically no increase in rates and en- 
abling us to reach our markets with our 
surplus. 





“This same situation that has occurred 
in the past is likely to occur at any time | 
in the future.~ We have these ships in | 
United | 
States needs them. No private enter- | 
prise could be in that same position, to | 
render adequate service in great emer- | 
gencies. It is inWaluable to this coun- 
try to have these ships to protect us 
against exorbitant rates.” vend 


| bear interest at the rate of 4% 
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teachers in meeting the requirements 
of the course of study. 

There is a growing feeling that when 
State uniformity is provided the list of 


| books approved should make provision 


for a liberal supplementary list, pexrmit- 
ting local authorities to exercise a good 
deal of freedom of choice. 

Arguments advanced in favor of free 
textbooks are as follows: 

1. Poor 
unable to purchase books, or are wnable 
to do so without great sacrifice, may 
attend school as well equipped in this 
respect as the richer children. 

2. Uniformity of text books 


in each 


| school administrative district is secured, 


3. Text books may be changed with 
little inconvenience whenever changes are 
desirable. 

4, Additional text books and 
mentary*books may be supplied. 

5. School work is not delayed at the 
beginning of the school year while par- 
ents obtain books for their children, 


supple- 


| Arguments Against 


Free Distribution 


Arguments against free text books 
and in favor of the pupils purchasing 
their own books are as follows: 

1. Parents and pupils are made to 
realize that they cannot become wholly 
dependent on the State, but must con- 
tinue to assume some of the responsi- 


bilities of education. 4 
2. On account of the cost, increased | 
| school taxes would be necessary 
| amount available for salaries and other 


or the 


expenses would be decreased. 
3. Children should not be required to 


use books soiled by other children, as | 


they are objectionable to the majority 
of children and parents both for asthetic 
and sanitary reasons. 

4. By purchasing text books 
libraries may be built up. 

5. Books furnished free are not cared 


home 


; for as are those owned by the pupils, 


On the other hand, because the free 


‘ text books are public property intrusted 


Of Colors Changed | 


to the pupils, to be paid for 
aged or lost, and. frequently inspected 
by the teachers, it is claimed that they 
are as well or better cared for. The 
care the books receive depends entirely 


if dam- 


managed. 


Bonds of Philippimes 


Are Offered for Sale 


Bids Asked on $98,000 Par 
Value of 414 Per Cert 
Paper. 


Bids on Philippine government bonds 


| having a par value of $98,000 and bear- 
| ing interest at 415 per cent per annum 


have been invited by the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs of the Department of War, 


| by direction of the Secretary of War, 
| Dwight F. Davis, the Department an- 
| nounced September 22. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

By direction of the Secretary of War 
and under authority of the Government 
of the Philippine Islands, the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department 
invites bids for bonds of that govern- 
ment with a par value of $98,000. The 
bids will be opened on September 27, 


| 1927, in the office of the Bureau of In- 


sular affairs, Washington, D. C. 

These bonds are exempt from Federal, 
State and municipal taxation and are 
acceptable at par,‘under the regulations 
of the Treasury Department, as security 
for deposits of public moneys’ and of 
postal savings funds. They are in the 
denomination of $1,000 each and will 
per cent 
per atnum. 


Admiral Houg in Charge 
At Shanghai Temporarily 


The commander of the Yangtze patrol 


| force, Real Admiral H. H. Hough, will 


be the senior officer at Shanghai,,. China, 


for a temporary period, during the ab- | 
commander in chief of the | 


sence of the 
Asiatic fleet, Admiral Mark L. Bristol, 
the Department of the Navy announced 
in a statement on September 19. 
Admiral Bristol has sailed for Ching 


Wan Tao on the cruiser “Cincinnati,” the | 


statement said: 


childret, whose parents are | 


in which the system is | 


The President’s Day | 


. At the Executive Offices. 


99 


aa, 


September 1927. 

10 A> M.—tThe Legislative Committee 
of National Industrial Traffic League, 
R. C. Fulbright, Houston; J. H. Beek, 
| Chicago, and C. E. Child, Omaha, called 
| to discuss railroad legislation. 
| 10:30 A. M—The Acting Secretary 
of State, William R. Castle, called to 
discuss the International Radiotelegraph 
| Confernece to be held next month. 

11 A. M.——Commissioner of the United | 
| States Shi: ping Board W. S. Hill called 
to pay his respects. 

| 11:15 A. M.—Richard Washburn Child.’ 
| Subject of conference not announced. 

| 11:30 A. M.—Representative Maurice 
|H, Thatcher (Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., | 
| called to discuss the feasibflity of fur- | 
| ther studies into the future needs of the 

Panama Canal. 
| 12 Noon.—tThe Minister of Poland to 
| present GeorgeJelinski, Polish Boy Scout 
| Master. 
| 12:15 P. M-—tThe President received 
| the Official Party traveling the Colonial 
Highway, New York to New Orleans, | 
headed by Gilbert J. Fortier. 

Remainder of day spent with secretar- 
| jal staff amswering mail correspondence. 











Naming of Inspector 


Of Armyls Approved | 


War Department Announces | 
Col. Van Deman Will Suc- 
ceed Gen. Helmick. 


| 
| The appointment of Col. Ralph H. 
Van Deman, Infantry, to be a brigadier | 
| general has been approved by President | 
Coolidge on recommendation of the Sec- | 
of War, Dwight F. Davis, the 
| Department of War announced in a 
| statement September 22. Colonel Van 
Deman will fill the vacancy which will 


retary 


tember 24 of Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick, 


‘reaching the statutory age of 64. 
General Helmick, the statement said, 
in addition to his assignment as the In- 
spector General, also holds a commis- 
brigadier general 


sion as 


ment follows: 

Named Lieutenant in 1891. 

The President has approved the recom- 
| mendation of the Secretary of War for 
| the appointment of Colonel Ralph H. 





| Van Demaaan, Infantry, to be brigadier | 
| general to fill the vacancy which will be | 


| created by the retirement on September 
|27, 1927, of Major General Eli A. Hel- 
| mick, the Inspector General, who also 


| holds a commission as brigadier general | 


| of the line. 


Colonel Van Deman was born in Dela- 
He 


ware, Ohio, September 3, 1860. I 
| graduated from Harvard University with 
| the deere of A. B. in 1888, and received 
| the degree of M.D. from the Miami Med- 
ical School of Cincinnati, Ohio in 1893. 
|He was appointed from civil life as a 
second lieutenant of Infantry in 1891. 
| Colonel Van Deman served in Cuba 

during the Spanish War and in the 
| Philippine Islands during the insurrec- 
tion. He twice has been detailed on the 
|General Staff: from January, 1906, to 


| January, 1910, and from July, 1915, to | 
January, 1920, He was detailed in The | 


|Inspector General’s Department from 
| September, 1914, to July, 1915. He 
| graduated from the Infantry and Cavalry 
School im 1895 and from the Army War 
| College in 1905. He organized the Mil- 
‘itary Intelligence Division. of the Philip- 
| pine Department in 1901 and 1902, and 
was redetailed for duty in that office 
\from January, 1906, to February, 1907, 
and from July, 1911, to January, 1912. 
| Put Military Intelligence on War Basis. 
| On the outbreak of the World War, 
Colofel Van Deman was on duty with 


|the War Department General Staff in | 


| the Military Intelligence Branch of the 
| War College Division. He organized the 
| Military Intelligence Service 

| Army on its war basis. In June, 1918, 
he was 
military intelligence work under the di- 
rection of the Commander-in-Chief, A. 
E. F. 
|ferences' with the allied intelligence 
services, he inspected the American mil- 


of effecting a coordination between them 
and the intelligence “service of the 


The full text of the statement follows:| A. E. F. 


Admiral Mark L. Bristol, U.'§, 


Navy, commander in chief of the Asiatic | was @etailed for duty with the American 
Section of the Peace Comference in con- | 


fleet, has reported to the Navy Depart. | 
ment that’ he has shifted his flag tem. | 
porarily to the light cruiser “Cincinnati,” 
Rear Admiral H. H. Hough, U. S. Navy, 
commander of the Yangtze patrol, will 
be the senior officer present at Shanghai | 
during the absence of Admiral Bristol, | 
The Navy Department has been advised | 
that the “Cincinnati” sailed om the 18th | 
for Ching Wan Tao. 


Frost in Alberta Damaging 


To Quality of Wheat Crop 


Frost in Alberta, Canada, affected the 
grade of the wheat rather than the 
value of crop yield, the Department of 
Agriculture is advised by the Consul at 
Calgary, S. C. Reat: 

The full text of the report follows: 

From six to twelve degrees of frost 
occurred over southern Alberta on the 
morning of September 15 covering an 
area of 90 miles north, 50 miles east and 
south of Calgary to the international 
boundary. : 


It is impossible as yet to estimate the | 


damage to the wheat crop. 

Although the frost will affect the 
grade of the wheat seriously, especially 
the late plantings, it is possible that it 
will not reduce the total yield. Estimates 
show that about 50 per cent of the wheat 
crop had been cut om the -LGth,, 


After the signing of the armistice he 


nection with intelligemce matters, re- 


maining on/that duty umtil August, 1919. 


during this period he represented the 
United States at the Interallied Pass- 
port Control Conference in London. 


Upon his return to the United States, | 


Colonel Van Deman continued on duty 
with the General Staff until January, 
| 1920, when he was ordered to the Philip- 
| pine Islands where first he commanded 
| the 27th Infantry and then from May, 
| 1920, the 3lst Infantry and the Post 
{of Manila. He returned to Washington 


Section of the Militia Bureau where he 
remained until June, 1925, when he was 
detailed as instructor of the National 


'now stationed in Berkeley, Calif. 
| Colonel Van Deman was awarded the 
| Distinguished Service Meedal and foreign 
decorations as Companion of the Bath 
(British), Officer of the Legion of Honor 
| (French), and Cmmander of the Crown 
| of Italy. The citation for his Distin- 
guished Service Medal is ag follows: 
“For especialy meritorious and dis- 
tinguished service as Chief of the Mil- 
| itary Intelligence Branch, General Staff, 
in organizing the Intelligence Service 
| of the Army and the United States. 
his ability, untiring zeal, and devotion 
to duty, the building wp of a very effi- 
| cient Intelligence Service of the Army 
was Largely due.” 





| furnishing extrinsic 
| although the statute makes the posses- 


be created by the retirement on Sep- | 


the Inspector General, who retires upon | 


in the line. | 
| The full text of the Department’s state- | 





of the | 


ordered to France for special | 


After a period of visits and con- | 


itary attaches in Europe for the purpose | 


in Jume, 1923, as Chief of the Planning 


| Guard of California om which duty he is | 


To |} 


Government Opposes 


Review of Conviction 
Under Nareotic Law 


|Department of Justice Files 


Brief in Supreme Court 
Defending Decree. 


of 


Status Evidence 


Possession of Unstamped Drugs 
Declared to Remove Obli- 
gation to Prove Guilt. 


The Department of Justice has filed 
a brief in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it was announced, Sep- 
tember 22, in which it opposes a review 
by that court of the conviction of Thomas 
J. Casey by the United States District 
Court for the District of Washington. on 


| charges of violation of the Harrison nar- 


cotic law, 
The case presents two legal problems, 
the department said. The brief maintains 


| that these points had been properly de- 
| cided by the United States Circuit Court 
| of Appeals. 


In his petition for a writ of certiorari, 
the defendant contended that the Gov- 
ernment was not relieved of the duty of 
evidence of guilt, 


sion oi unstamped drugs prima facie 
proof of violation of the law. The con= 
tention was made further that the de- 


| fendant could not be required to register, 


as his status under the offense charged 


was that of a dealer im unstamped drugs. 


Review Is Opposed. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 

Opposing a petition fora writ of cer- 
tiorari which has been filed in the Su- 
preme, Court of the United States by 
Thomas J. Casey, the Department of 
Justice has submitted a brief contending 
that the Circuit Court of Appeals was 
correct in its ruling sustaining the deci- 
sion of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Washington. 

Casey was convicted in the latter court 
under an indictment charging in two 
counts the purchase of morphine other- 


; Wise than from a stamped package, and, 


second, dealing in the drug without hav- 
ing registered and paid the tax. 

The evidence submitted by the Gov- 
ernment tended to show that Casey had 
made a practice of calling upon the in- 


| mates’of a jail in Washington State and 


receiving from them: money for which he 
ultimately supplied them with narcotic 
drugs. One instance was recorded where 
it appears that he had the drug ironed 
into a laundered towel and in that man- 
ner delivered to the prisoner. 

Prima Facie Evidence. 

Under the terms of the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Law the possession of unstamped 
drugs is prima facie proof of the viola- 
tion of the statute, and the prosecution 
relied upon that presumption in secur- 
ing a conviction 

In his petition to the Supreme Court 
Casey contends that the presumption 
does not relieve the Government from 
furnishing extrinsic evidence showing 
the place at which the drug was pur- 
chased, and, second, that inasmuch as 
he was at most a dealer in unstamped 
drugs, he was not required to register 
and pay a tax. 

The Department in its brief contends 
that these questions are important in the 
administration of the narcotic law, and 
the point is made that if in the opinion 
of the higher court the questions have 
been properly presented in the lower 
court, the Supreme Court may finally 
Pass upon them. 


Appeal Taken in Case 
Of Liquoa--Laden Ship 


| Legality of Requiring Bond of 


Vessel Foreed Into Ameri- 
can Port Es at Issue. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
company is that there was no legal au- 
thority for requirimg the bond. 

The facts, as reported to the Depart- 
ment, are that a bond in the amount of 
$18,700 was given to the Federal Gowern- 
ment covering the estimated amount of 
duties upon a cargo of liquor brought 
into Fernandina, Fla., in 1922, om the 
British auxiliary schooner “Florence.” 
The vessel was alleged to be a liquor 
smuggler but she came within the juris- 
diction of the United States on an allega- 
tion of distress. 

The Collector of Customs refused to 
allow her to leave the jurisdiction until 
the master of the vessel deposited the 
bond in question, insuring the landing 
of the liquor cargo outside the United 
States, or at St. Pierre, Miquelon, the 
alleged destination of the liquor cargo. 
The bond was furmished and it is charged 
that later the Liquor cargo was unloaded 
off the coast of the United States in 
small boats instead of being delivered to 
St. Pierre, 

The issue as to the validity of the bond 
was decided in the District Court in favor 
of the defendant company. In a case 
tried in the Eastern District of Virginia 
the question as to the validity of 
a similar bond ‘was decided in favor 
of the Government. This latter case is 
now before the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fourt Circuit. 


Navy Awards Contracts 
For Socks and Unders!:irts 


Contracts for the purchase of 350,- 
000 pairs of woolen socks and 700,000 
cotton undershirts, have been awarded 
by the Department of the Navy, it was 
announced orally” at the Department 
September 21. 

The contract for the socks was to the 
A. W: McLellan Co., of New Orleans, La., 
at a price of $0.2249 per pain That for 
the undershirts was to Hayes Textile 
Company, Oswego, N. Y. 


Radio Receiving Sets 


| Department 


| 490 in the country ditsricts. 


; in the country districts, which brings the 


| shipped out of that depot, 


| recollection 
They are 








YEARLY 
INDEX 


Are Popular in Estonia 


More than 1,800 radio receiving sets 
are reported registered in Estonia, the | 
of Commerce announced | 
September 22 based upon advices from 
the American Consul, Harry E. Carlson. 
The announcement continues: 

The Tallinn broadcasting station re- | 
ports that 724 sets of the above kind 
are registered in Tallinn, 615 sets are 
registered in other cities of Estonia, and 





It is also reported that there are 6,260 
crystal detector sets registered in the 
city of Tallinn, 81 in other cities and 300 


total number of crystal sets up to 6,641 


Declared Improving 


. . | 
Representatives Cole and 
Harrison Tell of Advances 

Over Recent Years. 


[Cortinued from Page 1.] 
easy terms, with prospects encouraging 
for substantial advances in valuation of 
their properties.” 

“Down in my State,” said Representa- 
tive Harrison, “the farmers are in great 
spirits. Take the little town of Crozet, 
for instance. The peach crop sold and | 
from the | 
farmers handling their crops through | 
that town, brought in $300,000, which is 
most unusual. The situation is encour- 
aging all over by district, especially in 
Albermarle County. My people in my 
district have sold their peach crops at 
a price greater than at any time in the | 

of the oldest inhabitants. 
harvesting their apples and 
getting all the way from $4 to $7 a bar- | 
rel for them. They have the largest | 
corn crop in Albermarle County for 
many years and corn is selling for. a | 
higher price than wheat. Cattle are | 
bringing higch prices and the hay crop 
is the best in many years. 

“In other sections of Virginia the | 
fruit cfop is not so large as in Alber- 
marle County, but the prices received 
are very satisfactory. In Frederick 
County we have good fruits crops this 
year—the fruit crops are what brings 
us the most money. The orchardists 
generally are very busy packing and 
shipping apples and other fruit. 

Respecting farm relief legislation, | 
these two returning members expressed 
views along different angles. Represen- 
tative Cole said: 

“So far as emergency farm legisla- 
tion is concerned, the time for that—I 
repeat, as an emergency—has passed. But 
that does mot mean that we should not 
seek permanent farm relief legislation. 
Agriculture is still subject to violent fluc- 
tuations that used to affect other indus- 
tries, but the other industries have in 
part been relieved; the banks through the 
Federal Reserve Board, the railroads 
through the Transportation Act of 1920 
administered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I would like to see 
something of the same sort of aid to 
agriculture as to these other industries. 

Discusses Equalization Fee. 

“As to retaining the equalization fee, 
that ‘is a matter to be determined at | 
the coming session of Congress. That 
fee has been viewed by the nonagricul- 
turists entirely differently from. the view- 
point of the agriculturists themselves. 
So far as the farmers in the agricultural | 
organizations are concerned, the equal- 
ization fee has been the expression of a 
desire to pay for whatever losses may be 
a through the operation of the 
aws. 

“The farmers themselves are opposed 
to all Government subsidies. They have 
never asked for subsidies and they are 
not asking for them now. They have the | 
best of reasons for that attitude, for they 


| 
| 





know that, if they are granted subsidies, | 
subsidies also would have to be granted | 
to other industries. That would open a | 
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Tariff Commission 
Plans to Expedite 
Agricultural Report 


Status of Inquiries Summar- 
ized and Agreement 
Reached to Accel- 
erate Task. 


‘Work Nearly Complete 


| ° se . | Other Matters Are DiScussed at 
Acricultural Situation | 
| 


Meeting, Including Present 
Costs of Phenol. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of the Commission. Regarding 
soya beans, the Commission will take 
final consideration a draft of a 
preliminary statement of information 
This statement will 


cialists 
up for 


covering cost data. 


| be made public by the Commission at 


the proper time, along with the, an- 


| nouncement of a date for holding public 


hearings. 

The domestic cost data covering cot- 
tonseed is incomplete, the specialists 
handling this matter still being engaged 
with the work of compiling production 
costs. No foreign field work is being 
planned for cottonseed. 

The work of gathering domestic costs 
of producing corn is still in progress. A 
final report of covering the production 
of maple sirup and maple sugar is now 
being drafted by the specialists who 
handled the investigation forthe Com- 
mission. This report will be reviewed 
by the Commission and then sumbitted 
to the President for final disposition. 
floodgate of troubles te the country. 
Therefore the farmers, through their or- 
ganizations, have said, ‘Charge the losses, 
if any, to us, and compel us to provide a 
fund out of which these losses can be 
This fund was to be created by 
the so-called equalization fees. The 
farmers have not regarded that as a tax 


| but as a price paid for services rendered 


them. 

“IT have not seen Representative Hau- 
gen, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, but I understand that 
he, as chairman of that Committee, will 
press for farm relief legislation again 
with such modifications as may be nee- 
essary to fit the changing conditions. 
Personally, I have not given enough at- 


| tention to express an opinion as to what 


legislation the Committee should report 
out to the House at the coming session.” 
Opposes Unfair Laws. 

Representative Harrison Said: “I do 
not know that anything has happened 
which would change my views regarding 
farm relief legislation. I always have 
believed that the farmers are entitled to 
relief from class legislation. I adhere 
to my opinion held when I voted for the 
McNary-Haugen ‘bill that the real way 
of getting away from class legislatioy 
is to go-as far as one can in meeting 
unfairness. I would make the other in- 
dustries feel the same burdéns as they 
have imposed on the farmers. 

“If that policy is carried out, I am 


| convinced that there will be relief in this 


country from unfair legislation. Unless 
that is done so as to relieve the farmers 
from their burdens because of expense 
imposed on them by the other industries, 
I look for such legislation at the comings 
Congress as will benefit the agricultural 
interests along the same lines as other 
industries are being benefited. 

“If something better than the McNary- 
Haugen bill is developed, I will vote for 
it. As long as we make the farmers pay 
two or three times the prices for what 
they buy that they ought to have to- 


| pay, the farmer should get as good prices 


for what he sells at the expense of those 
who impose excessive price burdens om 
him.”’ 


IRST | 


next sailing date 
of the 
S. LEVIATHAN 
the World’s 
Largest Ship 


‘OU canstill make reservations for 
the next sailing of this greae trans- 


Atlantic liner from New York to Cher- 


RATES 
REDUCED 


bourg and Southampton. 


A fast crossing of a little over five 


days, with the famous oceam fuxuries 


of the United States Lines shaps: un- 
excelled meals, perfect service, \bnd 
every kmown comfort; them the mild, 
cloudless weather of an Indian Sum- 
mer im your favorite European cities 
—what better vacation cam there pos 
sibly be ? 


Engage passage now at moderate 
cost: First class winter rate $265 and 
up; second clas $147.50 and up; 
third class $92.50 and up. Tourist 
third cabin, round trip, as low a 
$182. Ratesforhigher priced 
accomuamodations have beem reduced 
as much as 10 percent. 

See your local agent now for res 
ervations from New York to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 


bourg, Southampton, amd Bremen, 


orc write — 


United 
Lines 


Stoneleigh Court Bldg., 


1027 Conn. Ave. Washinczton 
Phonet Main 7434-32 
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Financial Support Needed for Work 
Of Rehabilitating Injured Civilians 


Program Progressing and Assured of Success 
Despite Present Inadequacy, Declares 
Board for Vocational Edueation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tation problem, if the legislatures are to 
be expected to make adequate appropria- 
tions, in a number of places rehabilita- 
tion official are considering, or are plan- 


| 


ming, means of securing accurate data | 


as to needs for the service. 


The growth of the national program | 


has been gradual. Its more enthusiastic 
supporters have been impatient at what 


seemed slow progress when the rehabili- | 


tation movement is compared with other 
activities of State governments. 


When it is realized, however, that these | 


activities have im some cases been car- 
ried through a long period of time, little, 
if any, concern need be felt for the fu- 
ture of the rehabilitation program. The 
movement has just passed through its 
initial stage of establishment, and 
through the next stage will show the ef- 
fects of cumulative expansion and de- 
velopment. 

This growth will continue until finally 
the goal of serving all classes of disabled 
persons in need of rehabilitation is 
reached. The future of the national pro- 
gram is assured. 


Progressive Development 
Of Rehabilitation Work 


There are many evidences of progres- 
Sive development of the rehabilitation 
program in the United States, some of 
which are most interesting and far-reach- 
ing in importance. They have come about 
largely by reason of the interest of the 


F rai Government in promoting the | : 
ederal Government I g e | executives, 


service, 
For example, the work is characterized 


by uniformity of objective and adminis- | 


tration. Had vocational rehabilitation 
evolved as an extension of compensation, 
and without stimulus or aid from the 
National Government, there can be no 
doubt that the work in the States would 
today vary much in character, scope, and 
administration. Indeed it is doubtful if 
even one-fourth of the States would be 
engaged in vocational rehabilation of the 
disabled. 

Although there is decided variation in 


th tes in conditions of employment, | edo ie 
e Sta a .’ | coordinating the work. 


character of industries, training facili- 
ties, and placement opportunities, the 
rehabilitation program is being admin- 
istered with a surprising degree of uni- 
formity and with adherence to the same 
general standards of operation. Work 
done in cooperation with the Federal 
Government must, of course, meet stand- 
ards imposed by the national act. 

As a consequence, the rehabilitation 
service provided by the States is funda- 
mentally uniform in character, scope, 
types of persons served, and in methods. 


movement through the cooperation of the 


States with one another through the me- | 
dium of the Federal promotional agency. | 

Thus, higher standards of accomplish- | 
ment have been made possible than would | 
have been reached had the States worked | 
independently. These developments have, | 


however, in no way put a limitation upon 
desirable variety in the State work, nor 


has the autonomy of the State govern- | 
ments been limited in the field of re- | 


habilitation by reason of the participa- 
tion of the National Government. 


Program Comprehends 
Injured of All Classes 


Again, it has been shown that 
@rogress has been made with respect to 
volume of accomplishments, particularly 
im the light of the very limited staffs 
that have been employed in most of the 
States. The service has not been re- 
stricted to particular groups of the dis- 
abled; that is to say. no groups, as such, 
have been denied assistance. 

It is true that the service will have to 
be made much more extensive in the 
future, but a good beginning has been 
made. The extent of rehabilitation serv- 
ice rendered to individuals has, also, 
the most part been adequate to restore 
them to their former economic status. 

Indeed, generally speaking, many dis- 
abled persons assisted by the States un- 
der the present programs have had their 
status materially improved. Further- 

more, they have not in any way been 
restricted as to the variety of occupa- 
tions into which they have 
habilitated. 

And finaliy, in regard to expenditures 
and costs per case notable accomplish- 
ments have been achieved. Costs have 
been kept within reasonable limits, and 
it has been demonstrated that it is a 
practical undertaking to rehabilitate a 
disabled person at a cost much less than 
that required to maintain him in idle- 
ness fora year. The rehabilitation pro- 
gram has proved itself sound both so- 
cially and economically. 

It should be noted, also, that the voca- 
tional rehabilitation service has taken its 
place as a part of our whole program of 
national efficiency. It is a 
gweneral movement for the conservation 
of our resources—conservation of, the 
Nation’s manpower. 

Such a conservation and efficiency pro- 
gram contemplates bringing about a con- 
dition wherein, as far 


good 


ior 


been re- 


as 


portunity to share in the 
Nation, and each man and woman in the 
place for which he is best fitted and most 
useful. Vocational rehabilitation is mak- 
ing its contribution to this movement. 
Official and Private 
Services Cooperate 

Another outstanding development 
the national rehabilitation program is 
the extent to which it has become cér- 
related with other Government and with 
private services. The rehabilitaion pro- 
@ram is of neeessity involved with many 
other kinds of work. 

Itself a part of the State educational 
Program, it has assumed a fixed relation 
so the other Branches of education. By 


part of the | 


possible, all 
men and women will have adequate op- | 
work of ‘the | 


of | 


| agzencies. 


its very nature, however, vocational re- 
habilitation partakes of numerous activ- 
ities not directly related to or connected 
with educational work. Reference is had 
to physiéal rehabilitation, workmen’s 
compensation, social service 
services. 

To a surprising degree the rehabilita- 


tion service has been correlated with the | 


services given by many other public and 
private agencies, so that there is little 


| duplication of effort or expenditure of 


money. It has been demonstrated that 


| vocational rehabilitation has its definite 
the welfare | 


Place in the promotion of 
of the disabled citizens of 
Nation. 

Leadership and guidance, So necessary 


State and 


for successful operation of a program | 


like vocational rehabilitation, is being 


provided by both the State and Federal | 
this aspect of | 
rehabilitation | 


In writing of 
the national program of 
Sullivan and Snortum, in their book 
Disabled Persons—Their Education and 
Rehabilitation, say: 

“‘The best 
guidance for the 
to be found 
vocational rehabilitation agencies. They 
constitute the 
fairly uniform system 

“They touch at point all 
pects of the work. They must in their 
very nature be organized so as to ren- 
der a flexible, adaptable service. Their 
as a rule, are 
progressive, unfettered 


entire movement is 


some as- 


and 
tion. 
“True, they 


by tradi- 


need to be strongly re- 


| enforced and supplemented by private 


agencies, so that the work may escape 
the limitations of public activity. But 
in the main the function of promotion, 
or of giving inspiration for promotion, 
must fall tos them. 
“Theirs will usually be 
the opportunity. Theirs 
realization of the need 
all the activities. They 
by becoming centers for 


the vision of 


will 


must respond 
unifying or 


Professional Spirit 
Animates Personnel 


Finally, a significant development in j 


the national program of vocational’ re- 


habilitation is the general attitude of | 
toward | 


the rehabilitation personnel 
their own work. Reference is had to the 
professional spirit exhibited by many 
administrators and workers. 


It is realized throughout the country | 
that the rehabilitation service is a defi- | 

| nite type of professional work, and that 
The value of such conditions cannot be | 
elaborated here, but it can be stated that | 
great advantages have accrued to the | 


it should be governed by the principles 
that obtain for all such work. There 
iS a conscious effort being made con- 
stantly to improve the program, to per- 


fect methods, and to make more scien- | 
tific the procedure followed in the case | 


work. 
Organized studies and investigations 


that have been and are being made by | 
the States and the Federal agency for | 
| the purpose of improving the rehabili- | 


tation service are direct evidence of the 
spirit which actuates the rehabilitation 
personnel of the whole country. De- 
velopments in this respect may have 
been slower than they would have been 
had the work not been administered un- 
der public 
However, 
cooperative 
and Federal 
is being ra 


auspices. 

through the combined and 
efforts of both the State 
agencies, the general work 
sed to higher standards of 
objective and practice. There is a real 
desire for professional improvement, 
and with such a spirit put into the work 
the rehabilitation program is bound ul- 
timately to become one the great 
»cial undertakings of all time. 


Changes Are Ordered 
in Disposal of Mail 
Postmasters of Fourth Class In- 
structed As to Handling of 
Unclaimed Matter. 


covering the handling of all 
mail matter in fourth-class 
have just been 


Changes 
unclai 
post office 
by the F 
eral, John H. Bartlett. 
ment to the 
fourth-cla 
matter for a period of noi 
nstead of 60 days. 
will 
laimed matter instead 


announced 


rst 


36 days These post- 
master 
of un 
reports 
cel post | 


anches, it was Stated. 


The purpose of the change, Mr. Bart- | 
i unnecessary | 


lett said, will obviate the 
osing unclaimed 
proper indorsement 


of all undeliverable mail 


delay of 
maitei 
backstamy 
by the 
Mr. lett’s announcement. 

The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s 
nouncement follows: 

Order No. 5912. 


Section 638, paragraph 1, of the Postal 


rhe 


ng 


2. 
au 


an- 


Laws and Regulations, 1924, ‘is hereby , 


amended to read as follows: 
Sec. 638. Unclaimed mail matter shall 


be held at post offices of the fourth-class | 


month and at all other offices 
(except as hereinafter provided) two 
weeks and thén. if undelivered shall be 
sent ta the Division of Dead Letters and 


for one 


Dead Parcel Post or to the proper branch | 
thereof if of domestic origin and of the ! 


first-class, third-class and of obvious 
value, or fourth-class, in regular returns 
to be made once a week. 

of fourth-class offices, 
which only are affected by the foregoing 
amendment to paragraph 1, 
will note that hereafter instead of mak- 
ing monthly returns of unclaimed mat- 
ter to the dead letter and dead parcel 
post branches it will now be necessary 


Postmasters 


and other | 


hope for leadership and 
in the State and Federal | 


One great country-wide, | 


intelligent | 


be the | 
of correlating | 


Assistant Postmaster Gen- | 
Under an amend- } 
yostal laws an ‘egulations, | : : : . _ 
postal laws al d regulations, | which has been held for a period of 30 
s postmasters will hold such | 
exceeding: | 


also make weekly reports | 


of monthly | 


nc ed tae A sae 
> ae atter and deez ar- . 2 Pap 
, the dead letter and dead par | viate the unnecessary delay which was 


mail | 
and | 


postmasters was also stressed in ! 


| would be 


section 638, | 


THE UNITED STATES DALLY:' FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1927 


} Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in. detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


ao people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


Government, 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
grouping related activi- 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Motion Pictures Employed to Disseminate 
Information on Modern Methods of Farming 


Topic 23—Acriculture 


Ninth Article—Agricultural Motion Pictures. . 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 


First, Public Health; second, 


tions; third, Education; fourth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 


eighth, Taxation; 
tenth, Trade 


portation; 
Welfare; 


teenth, National Defense; 
Enforcement; nineteenth, 


Indian Affairs; 


By Raymond Evans, 


Chief of the Office of Motion Pictures, 
Department of Agriculture. 


HE Office of Motion Pictures of the Extension 


Service of the Department 


concerned with the production and distribution 
of educational films dealing with the problems 
of agriculture and farm and home economics. 


For 15 years its activities have been part of the 
educational program of the Department for the dis- 


Practices; 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
eighteenth, 
Labor; 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
twenty-second, 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


months. 
Foreign Rela- 
Finance; fifth, 


5 completed and 
ninth, Social I 


eleventh, 
of 363 reels. 
Law gee. 
twentieth, 


Aeronautics. 


tions, foreign 


of Agriculture is 


culture films. 


semination of agricultural information in cooperation 


with the State colleges and other agencies. 


* «¢ # 


The field of the distribution of the films includes, 


first of all, the widespread organization of the agricul- 


tural extension service, made up of county agricul- 
tural," home demonstration, and boys’ and girls’ club 
agents and subject matter specialists, employed co- 
operatively by the State and Federal Government and 
working in practically every agricultural county in the 
The majority of the county agents 
now use the films regularly in their work. Other active 
users Of the films are the field staffs of the various 
bureaus of the Department of Agriculture. 


United States. 


Although preference is given to 


from these agents and specialists, they have been sent 
whenever available to other applicants, including farm 
schools and colleges, 
women’s clubs, garden clubs, sportsmen’s and breeders’ 
organizations, 
seums, theaters, fairs, hotels, summer resorts, and rail- 


and community organizations, 
associations, churches, business 


road development trains. 
* a * 


A WIDE variety of the important activities of the 
Department of Agriculture has been covered by 
Films now in circulation include the fol- 


the films. 
lewing: 


and Home,” 


mal Industry; 
requests for films 


mu- 


URING the past year 18 nev: motion pictures were 


2,000 reels, with an approximately equal number of 
reels of the same subjects being distributed by State 
agricultural colleges and other institutions and agen- 
cies that have been authorized to buy prints from De- 
partment of Agriculture negatives. 
for use during periods ranging from a few days to six 


Films are loaned 


* 


released with a total negative foot- 


age of 18,927 feet, and of these 276 copies have been 
printed and put into circulation, making an aggregate 
The total number of copies of films added 
to stock, including replacements of older films, was 
At the close of the year the total number of sub- 
jects in circulation was 283, of which there were 1,792 
copies, with a total of 2,746 reels. 


Films sold during the period to cooperating institu- 
governments 
amounted to 280 prints, 389 reels. 
went to foreign countries. 


other purchasers 
Of these 80 prints 


and 


Domestic purchasers included 15 State universities 
and colleges of agriculture, four State departments of 
agriculture, two boards of education, two State boards 
of health, six State forestry associations, two State de- 
partments of entomology, three farmers’ cooperative 
associations, and others. 


Latest figures on the attendance actually reported 
showed more than 4,000,000 in the year, without tak- 
ing into consideration circulation by cutside agencies 
which have purchased copies of Departme? 


of Agri- 


THE list of the 18 new films completed and released 
by the Department 
months’ period ending last June is as follows: 


of Agriculture for the 12 


“Cooperative Marketing in the United States,” two 
reels, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; “The Corn 
Borer and What to Do About It,” two reels, Bureau of 
Entomology; “Corn and the Corn Borer,” 
reau of Entomology; “Mother Takes a Vacation,” two 
reels, Extension Service; “The Family Goes to College,” 
two reels, Extension Service; “The Club-College-Farm 
one reel, Extension Service; 
Cattle, Yesterday and Today,” 


one reel, Bu- 


“Southern 
one reel, Bureau of Ani- 


“Roads in Our National Parks,” one 
reel, Bureau of Public Roads; “The Men Who Build 
Roads,” one reel, Bureau of Public Roads; “A Road 
Out of Rock,” one reel, Bureau of Public Roads; “Rocky 
Mountain Park Roads,” one reel, Bureau of Public 
Roads; “New Roads in Rainier,” one reel, Bureau of 
Public Roads; ‘‘Yosemite’s New Roads,” 
reau of Public Roads; “The Forest and Water,” one 


one reel, Bu- 


reel, Forest Service; “Shed Lambing in the West,” one 
reel, Bureau of Animal Industry; “Brooding Chickens,” 


one reel, Bureau of Animal Industry; “Wheels of Prog- 
ress,” two reels, Bureau of Public Roads;. “A New 
Method of Harvesting Cotton—Sledding,” two reels, Bu- 


reau of Agricultural Economics. 


Beef Cattle, dairy cattle, dairy products, diseases of 


cattle, parasites of cattle, horses, sheep industry, swine 


husbandry, diseases and parasites 


production, poultry pests, wild game and bird protec- 
tion, destructive rodents, cereal crop production, cereal 
crop handling and diseases and insects, cotton produc- 
tion, cotton insect control, fruit production, fruit insects 
and diseases, truck crop production, plant diseases, home 
gardening, miscellaneous crops, farm engineering, types 
of road construction, food inspection, forest fire pre- 
vention, forest insects, pests and tree diseases, lumber- 
ing, scenic and recreational resources of the forests, 
reforestation, miscellaneous forest uses, bees, the mar- 
keting of farm ‘products, cooperative marketing, rural 
organization, agricultural extension work, boys 
and 


girls’ club work, rural sociology, 
casting. 


In the 15 years of its operation the Department has 
produced more than 300 subjects, of 


being circulated actively. 


From 
Motion Pictures 


is 


Copyright, 


to make such returns regularly every 
week if any unclaimed matter is on hand 


days. Please note, however, that such 


matter must still be held 30 days before | 


being disposed of. 
The purpose of this change is to ob- 


frequently caused by the operation of the 


regulation in its previgus forms, under 


which it was possible for unclaimed mat- 


ter to be previously held for nearly 60 | 


days before being sent to the dead let- 
ter or dead parcel post branch. Under 
the regulations as amended 36 days 
the maximum time an un- 
claimed’ letter or parcel should be held 
in any fourth-class office, assuming that 
the regular weekly return of unclaimed 
matter had been made on the day before 
the letter or article was received at the 
office of address. 

Fourth-class postmasters will take spe- 
cial note of this change and dispose of 
their unclaimed matter promptly in ac- 
cordance therewith. Unclaimed matter, 
referred to in this amendment and 
instruction includes only matter which 
neither can be ‘delivered to the ad- 
dressee nor returned to the mailer. In 
this connection it is also desired to again 
bring to the attention of all postmasters 
the importance of indorsing on all un- 
deliverable matter the reason for non- 
delivery, and backstamping it to show 
date and name of office making the re- 
-turn, 

By direction of the Postmaster Gen- 


as 


) eral, 
’ 


its laboratory in Washington the Office of 
distributing regularly more than 





of swine, poultry ; 
expansion. 


been avoided. 


every film have a 


? and 
weather fore- number of classes 


The policy of the Office of Motion Pictures has bee 
one of a reasonable rate of growth rather than quick 
Competition with commercial producers 
of motion pictures, 


either theatrical or educational, has 
. 


Other policies that have begn followed-are to make 


direct relation to the work of the 


Department of Agriculture; to give every film a defi- 
nite educational purpose; to make all films easily un- 
derstandable by the layman of average intelligence; to 
inject into them as much human interest as is com- 
patible with their subject matter and educational pur- 
poses; and to make the films applicable and valuable 
over the widest possible territory and to the greatest 


of people. Another aim is to vary 


the subjects and eventually cover the hundreds of im- 


which 250 now are 


portant lines of work of the Department of Agriculture. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


issue of September 24, R. 
licitor of the Department of Agriculture, will 
tell of the legal work of the Department. 


| 
Daily Decisions 


of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all. expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
A-19614 (S). Advertising Treasury loans 

by radio. _Hercafter specific statutory 
authority will be required to support ex- 
penditures of appropriated funds for radio 
advertising of Treasury loan issues. 
A-19682. Contracts—Liquidated damages 
Reopening of settlements of predecessors 
Interior Department. Where a contract 
provided for the deduction of the party of 
the first part, or his successor due to cer- 
tain specified causes and the designated 
officer concludes that the delay did not re- 
sult from any ot the specified causes the 
contractor is not entitled to remission of 
liquidated damages for delays in coraple- 


| tion. 


The right of an incumbent to review a 
predecessor’s decision extends to mistakes 
in matters of fact arising from errors in 
calculation and the case of a ejected claim 
in which material evidence is afterwards 
discovered. It does not extend to review 
of such predecessor's decision on matters 
of law. 


An ¢xpression of opinion of a court in a | 


suit of the United States to recover a bal- 
ance due under a contract that the Govern- 
ment is indebted to the contractor is not 
a judgment in favor of the contractor as 
to such amount. In the event claim there- 
for is presented it must be considered and 
determined under rules applicable thereto. 

A-19723 (S). Leaves of absence— Field 
employes, Reclamation Service. The grant- 


W. Williams, So- 


1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


ing of leaves of absence with pay to field 
j employes of the Reclamation Seivice is not 
fixed by statute but is within the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior and where 
regulations have been issued fixing the 
amount of leave allowable upon resigna- 
tion from the service since the first of the 
; calendar year, such regulations are con- 
i trolling and a field officer is not author- 
' ized to grant leave in excess of that rate. 
A-19739 (S). Bids—Mistakes—Claims— 
Lighthouse Service. Claims arising out of 

: alleged mistakes in bids should be sub- 
mitted to the General Accounting Office for 


j direct settlement. 


40 (S). Substitute post office em- 
Time spent in affecting special de- 
- Under the act of February 28, 

25, 43 Stat. 1065, the time spent by sub- 
stitute post office employes solely in ef- 
fecting delivery of special delivery mail 
for which they are paid the regular fees 
may not be used in computing the time 
for which said employes are entitled to 
credit when they yeceive regular appoint- 
ments. 

A-1876. (S). Advertising —- Standardiza- 
tion—Forest Service. Standardization of 
equipment is a question of policy definitely 
negatived by section 3709, Revised Statutes, 
and not open for administrative considera- 
tion unless there be an exception thereto 
created by statute; no purchases may be 
made except after advertising for the cur- 
ren. needs: of the Government. 


Marine Corps Orders | 


Issued September 17, 1927. . 

Capt. W. C, James, detached M. B., Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C., to Guardia Na- 
cional of Nicaragua, via SS. Ecuador sailing 
from New York, N Y., on September 24. 

First Lieut. C. H. McCullough, detached 
Fifth Regiment, Nicaragua, to Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps. 

Chf. Mar, Gnr. J. Diskin detached Fifth 
tegiment, Nicaragua, to Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps. 

4 Issued September 20, 1927. 
Major P. A, Capron, detached M. B., Pazr- 


% 








Cox, John Charles. 


Gill, Daisy 
| Hurlburt, Clifford George. 


| Hurry-Houghton, Thomas. 


| Lamb, Charles. 





AUTHORIZED StArBMENYS ONLY 
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New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents a 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Aberg, Nils Fritiof. The Anglo-Saxons 
in England during the early centuries 
after the invasion. 219 p., illus. (Ar- 
beten utg. med understod av Vilhelm 

Aswell, James. We know better; poems 
Elkmans universitetsford, Uppsala 33.) 
Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells, 1926. 

Aswell, James. We know better; poms 
‘by . . . with cover & frontispiece by 
Don Millar. 72 p. Charlottesville, 
Va., G. Lewis, 1927. 27-18065 

Aviron, Joachim. Dear earth; poems by 
Joachim Aviron. 208 p. N. Y., H. 
Vinal, 1927. 27-18064 

Barry, William Francis. Memories and 
opinions. 302 p. Putnam, 1926. 

27-18045 

Bodley, R. C. Algeria from within. 320 
p. London, Hutchinson, 1927. 

27-18047 

Booth, Hillidrd. White carnations; a 
comedy in three acts. 67 p., illus. 
French’s international copyrighted ... 
edition of the works of the best 
authors. No. 613.) N. Y., French, 
1927. 27-18061 

Butler, Arthur Joshua. Islamic pottery, 
a study mainly historical. 179 p. 
London, Benn, 1926. 27-18040 

Kent, by . re- 
vised by Philip M. Johnston . . . with 
twenty-four illustrations, two maps 
and four plans. 5th ed. 
guides). 327 p. London, 
1927. 

Curtis, Agnes. 
collection of one-act Christmas plays 
for teen-age young people. 168 p. 
Chicago, Denison, 1927. 27-18055 

Davis, Harry Alexander. Some Hugue- 
not families of South Carolina and 
Georgia, Peter Lafitte, Andre Verdier, 
Samuel Montague, Henri Francois 
Bourquin, Jean Baptiste Bourquin, 
Peter Papot, Benjamin Godin, Peter 
Morel, by Harry Alexander Davis of 


Methuen, 
27-18054 


the Huguenot society of South Caro- | 


lina. 2d ed. 85 numb. 1. Washington, 
D. Ca Ft 27-11169 
Deitrick. Jackie. What price Tacna- 
Arica? Being a collection of articles 
written at Arica, during the first three 
months of the plebiscitary proceed- 


ings at the port, by a special corre- | 
spondent of the West coast leader and | 


La Prensa, of Lima. 188 p. Lima, 
Peru, The West coast leader, 1926. 


Sanial. 
Sanial Gill. 77 
1927. 


Poems, by 
p. 


Montgomery 
genealogy. San Diego, Calif., 


1926. 


66 p. 


the family of Hurry of Great Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk, and of America, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa. 


Liverpool. Assisted by his wife Mar- 
garet Hurry-Houghton. 127 p. Liver- 
pool, C. Tinling & co., 1926. 

Irish Free State. 
ment and public health. Report. 
Dublin, 1927. 

Jenkins, Charles Francis. 
Bible, by Charles F. Jenkins, 10 p. 
Phila., 1926. 27-11123 


27-11226 


. . . edited with an introduction and 
notes by Homer E. Woodbridge. (The 
modern readers’ series). 

Macmillan company, 1927. 


Under the grey olives, by Marian 
Keith (pseud.) 175 p. N. Y., Doran, 
1927. r 27-18046 
Mackay. William Gayer. Paddy, the 
next best thing; a play in four acts, 
by Gayer Mackay and Robert Ord 
(pseud.) adapted from the novel of 
the same name by Gertrude Page. 
(French’s acting edition. no. 683). N. 
Y., French, 1927. 27-18066 


| Army Orders 


Issued September 21. 

Lieut. Col. Kenneth C. Masteller, Coast 
Artillery Corps, retirement announced. 

Chaplain Walter J. Donoghue, granted 
leave of absence for two months. 

Maj. Avram Goodman, Corps of Engi- 
neers Reserve, ordered to active duty for 
training, and to report to Chief of Engi- 
neers, Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Waldo Emerson Palmer, Quartermas- 


| ter Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 


for training, and to report to Quartermas- 
ter General, Washington, Cc. 

Maj. Victor Clark Parker, Air Corps Re- 
serve, order of September 2, revoked. 

Capt.Louis 4. Whitney, Infantry, detailed 
in Quartermaster Corps, relieved from as- 
signment at U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. and assigned to 
Quartermaster Corps, Second Division, at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
Quartermaster Corps ordered to active duty 
for training, and to report to Quartermas- 
ter General, Washington, D. C.: 

Lieut. Col. David John Charters, Lieut. 
Col. William Hunter Riblet, Maj. Percy 
Arthur Walton, Capt. Frank Wyman Mce- 
Clure and Capt. Christian Petersen. 

Promotion of folowing-named officers an- 
nounced: 

First Lieut. William H. Rouch, Quarter- 
master Corps, to captain. 

Second Lieut. John O. Colonna Corps of 
Engineers, to first lieutenant. Lester M. 
Rouch, Field ‘Artillery (detailed in Air 
Corps), to first lieutenanif 

Maj. Jesse D. Elliott, Infantry, to lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Capt. Henry D. 
major. 

First Lieut. 
to captain. 

Second Lieut. John L. Dicks, Infantry, to 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Herman W. 
Infantry. to first lieutenant. 

Maj. Lester Godfrey Wilson, Specialist 
Reserve, ordered to active duty for train- 
ing at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

First Sergt. Horace W. Henry, 10th Cav- 
alry, placed on retired list at Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz. 

Capt. J. Leland Bass, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from assignment at Chi- 
cago quartermaster depot, and assigned to 
Selfridge Field, Mich. 

First Sergt. John Jackson, 10th Cavalry, 


Blanks, Infantry, to 


Carl B. Searing, Infantry, 


Fairbrother, 


ris Island, S. C., Yard, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Capt. J. F. Blanton, detached M. B., Par- 
ris Island. S. C. to M. B., Navy Yard, 
Charleston, 5S. C. 

Capt. W. T. H. Galliford, detached M. C. 
B., San Diego, Calif., to Asiatic Station. 

First Lieut. C. Prichard, detached M. B., 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., to Asiatic 
Station. 

,Chf. Mar. Gnr. J. Diskin, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington D. C., 
to M. B., Quantico, Va, 


to M. B., Navy 


(The little | 


Christmas comedies; a | 


27-11129 | 
Daisy ; 
N. ¥.; H.. Vimai, | 

27-18068 | 


27-11119 | 
Memorials of | 


Written by | 
Thomas Hurry-Houghton, esquire, of_| 


27-11168 | 
Dept. of local govern. | 
fv: J 


The Gwinnett | 
The essays of Elia, by | 


434 p. The | 
27-18069 | 
| MacGregor, Mrs. Mary Esther (Miller). | 


| Matthews, Miriam Cassell. Spring in- 
terlude; poems. 45 p. N. Y., H. Vi- 
nal, 1927. 27-18062 


Meech, Thomas Cox. This generation; 
a history of Great Britain and Ire- 
land from 1900 to 1926. iv. London, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Public libraries. 
... Calendar of the Greenwell deeds in 
the Public reference library, by Joseph 
Walton . .. with intrdduction by A. 
Hamilton Thompson. 237 p. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Printed for the Pub- 
lic libraries committee and the Society 
of antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne 
by Northumberland press, 1927, 

27-18052 

Peers, Edgar Allison. Studies of the 
Spanish mystics, by E. Allison Peers. 
lv. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

27-18044 

Sayers and company, London. .. . List of 
persons abroad or missing entitled to 
unclaimed property ... Sayers & co. 
6 p. London, Eng., H. Williams & 
sons, 1926. 
of Christ. 20 p. Waelder, Tex., 1926. 

27-18043 


Stephenson, Mill. A list of monumental 


| brasses in the British Isles, by Mill 


Stephenson ... 718 'p. London, Head- 
ley brothers, 1926. 27-18041 
| Stratford company, Boston. The Strat- 
ford poets. 32 p. (The Stratford 
booklets.) Boston, The Stratford co., 
1927. 27-18056 
| Ware, John N. How to find old Paris, 
by . .. with 42 illustrations. 182 p. 
N. Y., McBride, 1927. 27-18053 
| Weber, Edward Joseph. Catholic eccle- 
siology, by ... containing chapters on 
the liturgically correct church and fur- 
nishings and illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings of the author’s 
work. 199 p. Pittsburgh, Pa., 1927. 
27-18038 

White, William Parker. Thinking 
through the Scriptures. 176 p. N. Y,, 
Doran, 1927. 27-18042 
Wurdemann, Audrey. Tha house of silk. 
85 p. N. Y., H. Vinal, 1927. 27-18067 





Government Books 
and Publications 


1 iin lesiha cscns teenies eoumaisciamnesl 
A Burette for the Accurate Measure- 
ment of Gas Volume Without Gas Con- 
nection to a Compensator. By E. R. 
Weaver, Chemist, and Maryin Shep- 
herd, Associate Chemist, Bureau of 
Standards. Price, 5 cents. 27-26917 
Cotton Manufactures. Cotton Goods, Cot- 
ton Small Wares, Cotton Lace. Census 
of Manufactures, 1925. Price, 5 cents. 
[24-26155] 
Interstate Commerce Commission Re- 
ports. Volume 118. Decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the United States. October-December, 
1926. Price, $2.25. [8-30656] 
Markets of the Netherlands East Indians. 
By M. A. Pugh, Division of Regional 
Information, Far Eastern Section. 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 509. 
Price, 10 cénts. 27-26916 
Monthly Check-List of State Publications 
Received during June, 1927. Volume 
18, No. 6. Issued by the Division of 
Documents. Library of Congress. 
Price, 10 cents. [10-8924] 
Notice to Bearers of Passports. Free at 
the Department of Labor. 
Seismological Report. January, Febru- 
ary, March, 1926. Serial Number 395. 
By Frank Neuman and Jerry H. Serv- 
ice. Issued by the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Price, 10 cents. 
[26-26163] 
Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Standards. September, 1927, No. 
“125. Subscription price, 25 cents a 
year. [25-26527] 








placed on 
Arizona. 


| Each of the following-named officers re- 
| lieved from assignment indicated and as- 
signed to Hawaiian Department: 

First Lieut. Thomas A. Hoy, 18th Infan- 
try, Fort Slocum, N, Y. 

Second Lieut. Luther G. Causey, 22nd In- 
fantry, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Second Lieut. Nicholas J. Robinson, 12th 
Infantry, Fort Howard, Md. 

Second Lieut. William C. Saffarrans, 22nd 
Infantry, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Second Lieut. Franklin L. Lichtenfels, 
38th Infantry, relieved from assignment to 
that regiment at Fort Douglas, Utah, and 
assigned to duty with Infantry, Hawaiian 
Department. 

Kach of the following-named Infantry 
officers relieved irom detail to Organized 
Reserves of the Eighth Corps Area, trom 
assignment to 95th Division, and from sta- 
tion as indicated, and assigned to duty with 
Infantry, Philippine Department: 

Capt. Jesse R. Lippincott, Lawton, Okla, 

Capt. Owen Summers, McAlester, Okla, 
_ Capt. Dan H. Riner, Sixth Infantry, re- 
lieved trom assignment to that regiment at 
Jefferson Baracks, Mo., and assigned to 
duty with Infantry, Philippine Department, 

Capt. Richard H. Johnson, Eighth Infan- 
try, relieved from assi: nment to that regi- 
ment at Fort Moultrie, S. C., and assigned 
to ‘duty with Infantry, Philippine Depart- 
ment. 

Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers assigned as indicated, upon comple- 
tion of tour of foreign service: 

Maj. Allen Fletcher, to 5th Infantry, Post 
of Portland Harbor, Me. 

Capt. Robert W. Paterson, to 25th In- 
fantry, Nogales, Ariz. 

First Lieut. Sidney R. Hinds, 
fantry, Fort Missouia, Mont. 

Second Lieut. Ord. G. Chrisman, to 4th 
Infantry, Fort George Wright, Wash. 

Each of the following-named officers as- 
signed to Infantry of the Second Division, 
with station at Fort D. A. Russell, upon 
completion of tour of foreign service: 

Capt. William L. Coulter, Capt. Paul 0, 
Franson and Capt. Hardin C. Sweenev. 

Each of the folowing-named surtantry 
\ officers assigned as iudicatea, upon comple- 
tion of tour of foreign service: 

Capt. Francis F. Fainter, to 5th Infan- 
try, post of Portland Harbor, Me. 

Capt. Frank L. Regan, to 6th Infantry, 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. ’ 

First Lieut. Leon C. Roineau, to 13th In- 
fantry, Camp Devens, Mass. 

First Lieut. Sterling K. Harrod, to 10th 
Infantry, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

First Lieut. Harvey T. Morgan, to Fifth 
Infantry, Post of Portland Harbor, Me. 

Second Lieut. George P. Howell, Jr., to 
34th Infantry, Fort Eustis, Va. 

First Lieut. William L. Carr, Field A« 
tillery, asisgned to 17th Field Artillery, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., upon completion of 
tour of foreign service. 

Major Spencer A. Townsend, Cavalry, 
order assigning him to First Cavalry Divi- 
sion, with station at Camp Marfa, Texas, 
amended so as to assign him to 12th Cave 
| alyy with station at Fort Brow n, Texas 


retired list at Fort Huachuca, 


to 4th In- 
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tipi n Retards — 
Spread of Borer in 
Corn-Growing Area 


Rate of Increase in 1927 
Found to Be 50 Per Cent 
Against 400 Per Cent 
in 1926. 


Corn borers increased 50 per cent in 
1927 to reach an average of 13 borers 
per 100 stalks in 743 townships of the 
infected States, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated September 22 as a result 
of a survey. The report was made to 
members of the International Corn 
Borer Committee by the Director of 
Scientific Work, Dr. A. F. Woods, at a 
meeting in Toledo September 21. 

The 1927 figure compares favorably 
with the 1926 increase of 400 per cent, 
the statement says. Without a cam- 


Ti@pign the average would now be, at the 


ld rate of increase, 32 borers per 100 
stalks. Ohio has the lowest average with 
four per 100 stalks, a decrease from last 
year’s figure. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Field surveys in 743 townships in the 
heavily infested States show that the 
$10,000,000 spring campaign against the 
European corn borer has retarded the 
borers’ rate of increase. The report of 
the survey was made to members of the 
International Corn Borer Committee 
meeting in Toledo September 21 to begin 
a three-day tour of borer-infested terri- 
tory in Ohio, Michigan and Ontario. 


Average Infestation Studied. 


Census of the borer population as de- 
termined by actual count in the field 
during the past month in Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, and Pennsylvania shows that 
there is now an average of 13 borers per 
100 stalks in the campaign area as com- 
pared with an average of eight borers per 
100 stalks last year. In 1925 the borer 
population in this area was two borers 
per 100 stalks. 

Though this means an increase of 50 
per cent in borer population this year, 
explained Dr. A. F. Woods, in general 
charge of corn borer control for the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, it com- 
pares favorably with the increase of 400 
per cent in borer population registered 
in 1926 when there was no control cam- 
paign. Had there been no campaign this 
spring, judging by the increase in 1926, 
we might now find about 32 instead of 
13 borers per 100 stalks. 

“The increase from 8 to 13 borers per 
100 stalks came this year despite a 
cleanup that destroyed 95 per cent of the 
borers,” Dr. Woods continued. “We 
have to remember that five borers left 
of an original population of 100 will 
produce on an average 150, mature 
borers. ' The cleanup this spring was 
more effective than we dared hope for. 
To reduce the rate of increase from 400 
to 50 per cent is proof that even though 
the borer spreads throughout the corn 
belt we'can keep damage to the corn 
crop by the borer down to a minimum.” 
This field survey, Dr. Woods con- 
cluded, effectively disposes of any 
charges made this summer that the 
spring campaign was a failure. Increase 
in the number of borers per 100 stalks 
was discovered in three of the four heav- 
ily infested States. Ohio alone showed 
a decrease. 


Michigan Infested Most Heavily. 


Michigan’s borer population per 100 
stalks now averages 35, as compared 
with 11 last year and 2 in 1925. New 
York averages 11 borers per 100 stalks 
now, as against 7 last year and 4 the 
year before. Pennsylvania has 18 bor- 
ers per 100 stalks this year, as com- 
pared with 7 last year and 3 in 1925. 
Ohio, the survey showed, has an average 
of 4 borers per 100 stalks this year, as 
compared with 5 last year and 2 in 
1925. 

The figures are based on all but 75 
of 818 townships in the campaign area. 
Scouting is still going on in these 75 
townships, all of which are in the less 
heavily infested section. 

Weather conditions generally in early 
summer, Federal entomologists said, 
were unusually favorable to the survival 
and growth of the young borer. 
borer has continued its spread south- 
ward and westward and even north- 
ward, reports of Federal scouts indi- 
cate. Four hundred and ten townships 
have been added so far this year to the 
list of infested townships in Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, New York, and In- 
diana. Of the 410, 228 are in Ohio, 67 
in Indiana, 61 in Michigan, 53 in Penn- 
sylvania, and 1 in New York. 

The new southern border of borer- 
infested territory is Pickaway County, 
Ohio; the western border, according to 
the scouts’ reports to date, is in Mar- 
shall and St. Joseph Counties, Indiana; 
and the northern border is now in Al- 
pena County, Michigan. 

Among those members of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture attending the con- 
ference are: Assistant Secretary R. W. 
Dunlap; the Director of Scientific Work, 
A. F. Woods; the Dieector of Extension 
Work, C. W. Warburton, and the Chief 
of the Cereal and Forage Insects Divi- 
sion, W. H. Larrimer, who is in charge 


of the corn-borer work of the Depart- | 


ment, 


Wheat Production High 
This Year in Germany 


The largest wheat and rye production 
since the war, with the exception of 1925, 
is indicated for Germany, according to 
cabled reports to the Department of Ag- 
riculture by the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. Imports are 
not expected to drop off, however, be- 
cause a poorer quality of grain is ex- 
pected. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The production of whcat in Germany 
fh 1927 is estimated at 113,647,000 bush- 
els and rye production at 286,283,000 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 22, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The grain market ruled generally 
steady and the future markets closed but 
little changed from September 21, Sep- 
tember wheat closing at Chicago at 
$1.2554, Minneapolis, $1.2414%2, and Kan- 
sas City, $1.20%4. October wheat closed 
at Winnipeg at $1.333¢ and at Liver- 
pool at $1.48%. 


September corn closed slightly higher | 
September | 


at’ Chicago at 96% cents. 
oats closed at 4614 cents and September 
rye at 95% cents, 

Reports of heavy threshing yields in 
Canada together with more favorable 
weather in the Southern Hemisphere 
tended to weaken the wheat market but 
demand, particularly for high 
wheat, was good and held the market 
generally steady. Thirteen per cent or 
better protein spring wheat was rather 
hard to obtain and No. 1 dark northern 
spring with 13 per cent protein brought 
12@21 cents over the September price 
at Minneapolis. 

Twelve per cent protein brought about 
7 cents under these quotations and 14 
per cent 8@9 cents above these prices. 
Premiums for hard winter wheat were 
also irregular, but 13 per cent protein 
No. 2 hard winter was quoted at Kansas 
City at $1.3544@1.40 per bushel. No. 2 
red winter sold at that market at $1.33@ 
1.36 and at Chicago at $1.28 per bushel. 
No. 2 hard winter sold at Chicago at 
$1.2814. 

Receipts of corn at Chicago were 
larger but there was a good demand and 
discounts on the lower grades were nar- 
rowed. No. 3 yellow sold at 95@96% 
cents and No. 3 mixed at 94% 
No. 4 mixed was quoted at 90 cents per 
bushel. No. 
City at 93@95 cents and at Minneapolis 
at 92@93 cents per bushel. 

ash oats continued in good demand 
and the market held steady with No. 3 
white quoted at Minneapolis at 46% 
cents and at Chicago at 4842@51 cents. 
Barley prices were practically un- 
changed but the market was firm with 
a good demand for the light receipts. 


at 73@74 cents and at Chicago at 78@ 
88 cents. Feed barley sold at 66@69 
cents at Minneapolis and 76@78 cents 
at Chicago. 

Rye-prices were advanced slightly at 
Chicago. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange opened 12 to 18 points 
higher. However, they declined during 
the day and closed at declines ranging 
from 12 to 28 points. 

October futures opened at 20.61 cents 
and closed at 20.20 cents, and on the 
New Qrleans Cotton. Exchange the same 
option declined 18 points at 20.27 cents. 
| Octobers on the Chicago Board of Trade 
declined 12 points to 20.48 cents. 

The average price of middling spot cot- 


points 
compared with 14.21 cents on the same 
day in 1926. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets amounted to 50,761 bales, com- 
pared with 40,445 bales yesterday and 
66,649 bales on the same day last year. 

Exports today were 31,342 bales, com- 
| pared with 33,287 bales last season. 

Effective today, Montgomery, among 
other grades, narrowed White Middling 
Fair from 125 to 112 points on Middling, 


and Strict Middling from 50 to 38 on. 
Little Rock, among. other’ grades, 
widened White Low. Middling from 200 
to 225 points off Middling. 

Wool. 

At the Boston wool market medium 
grade territory wools are showing a 
strengthening tendency. Both the %- 
blood and the %4-blood wools are fairly 
active and the latter grade is being pur- 
chased by dealers as well as by mills. 

Strictly combing %%-blood, 
strong at 90 cents, clean basis and choice 
| lots bring 92 cents, without difficulty. 
Slight advances have been realized on 
%4-blood, 48s, 50s strictly combing, 82@ 
83 cents, scoured basis, having been ob- 
tained for choice offerings and 80@82 


average wools. 
Butter. 

The New York market ruled steady at 
unchanged prices. Trading was slow 
and there was a more liberal use of 
short-held and storage butter. In gen- 
eral a freer selling policy in evidence, 
but no appreciable surplus of fancy but- 
ter on market. 


93-score at 47c. Medium grades about 
steady, with sales slow. Undergrades 
steady at irregular prices. Car market 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers. medium and common (all weights) 
Cows, good and choice... 
Cows, common and medium. 


Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), 
Packing sows, rough and 


medium and 
smooth 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down)... 

All weights (cull and common) 

Ewes, common to choice aes 


Lambs. ona 





“eeding lambs. range stcex. medium to choice 


bushels. Both wheat and rye production 
show increases over last year and are 
the largest crops in the post-war period 
with the exception of 1925. 

Private reports have been mentioning 
poor quality of the grain, however, and 
the increase in crops is not expected’ to 
result in corresponding decreases in im- 
ports, Barley production is estimated 


grade | 


cents. | 


3 yellow sold at Kansas | 


Best malting types sold at Minneapolis | 


ton in 10 designated markets declined 20 | 
, closing at 19.97 cents per pound | 


Strict Good Middling from 100 to 88 on, | 


56s, is | 


cents being the current price for the | 


Storage 92-score sold at 46%c and | 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice........+ eseee 


Vealers, good and choice.......... aa 


sete eeeeeesenes 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium, good and choice 
medium and choice 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 ibs.), meditim, good ‘saa’ choice. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting oe ennaay from above quotations.) 


{ at 122,723,000 bushels, 


‘steady#and quiet, with 90-score .in rela- 
tively best position. 

Wholesale prices of creamery butter 
at New York were: 92- eee, 48c; 91- 
score, 47c; 90-score, 4414 


Cheese. 

The New York market ruled firm with 
trading confined to small orders for im- 
mediate needs. Double Daisies sold at 
26% cents. - 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 American 
cheese were: Flats, 2614@27% cents; 
Single Daisies, 27 cents; Young Ameri- 
cas, 27@27% cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Apples, cantaloupes, celery, pears and 
potatoes about steady in New York City. 
Cabbage generally dull. Carrots, onions 
and peaches __ slightly weaker. Peas 
slightly stronger. Sweet potatoes and 
lettuce weaker. 

New York, 
barrels 


New York, Wealthys, 21% 
mostly around .... 
| Long Island, Green Mountains, 
inches, bushel baskets 
New York, Wealthys, 2% 
baskets 
New * York, 
baskets 
Cabbage: 
jumbo crates 
Cantaloupes: C olor ado, 
standards 36s and 45s 
California, Honey Dews, standard and 
jumbo crates ; . .02.00@3.00 
Carrots: New York, 100-pound sacks, in the 
rough . .$.95@1.00 
New York, bushel baskets, washed. . $1.00 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates. 50@1.7 75 
| Michigan, Highballs ........... 0001.00 
Lettuce: New York, Big ‘Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates $.75@1.00 
California and Colorado, ‘Iceberg Type, 4-5 
dozen crates .. .$2.50@3.00 
Onions: Ohio and Indiana, Yellows, 100- 
pound sacks ...$1.50@1.75 
Ohio and Indiana, '100- pound sacks. 
$1.75@1.90 
New York, Elbertas, a to 
bushel baskets.. 2.00 
New York, Bartletts, iain to 
bushel baskets . . .$1.50@2.25 
c olorado, 45-pound crates.$4.50@5.00 
. .85.00@5.50 


2A 4 inches, 
$7.00 @7.50 
a 
... -85.00 
150- pound 
$2.00@2.25 
inches, bushel 
$1.50@2.00 
ee bushel 
ee 75@2.50 
New York, Domestic. teund Type, 
.$2.00@3.00 
Salmon Tints, 
$1.50@2.00 


Apples: McIntosh, 


"inches, 


“Mcintosh, 2% 





Reds, 


Peaches: 
large, 
Pegrs: 
large, 
Peas: 
| Idaho, 45-pound crates. . 
California, bushel hampers $2.75@3.00 
New York, bushel baskets... 2.50@2.75 
Potatoes: Long Island, Green i oe 
bulk, per 180 pounds... ‘ $ 3.50@3.75 
Long Island, Green eee 150-pound 
sacks ... .$3.25@3.40 
Maine, Cobblers, bulk, ‘per 180 pounds, some 
fair . .$2.40@3.00 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, ‘Yellows. barrels, 
50@1.75 
bushel undue 
$.75@.85 
\ Rema, 
‘ $1.50 


Delaware, Yellews, 


New Jersey, em bushel ‘ 
mostly 
Livestock. 

Livestock receipts at Chicago were, 
11,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 24,000 hogs, 
and 18,000 sheep and lambs, with a 
holdover of 9,000 hogs from Wednesday’s 
| market. 

Better grades of hogs weighing from 

230 pounds down were mostly 10 to 15 
cents higher, with light lights and pigs 
showing the most advance. The late mar- 
| ket on heavy butchers and packing sows 
was 10 to 15 cents lower than earlier in 
the day, big weight butchers selling 
downward to $10. Top for the day was 
$11.60, with the bulk of desirable 170- 
225 pound weighters selling from $1.85@ 
| $11.50. 

A few 240-300 pound butchers brought 
from $10.65 to $11.25. Late sales of 
| packing sows, mostly $9.45@$9.75. Se- 
lected strong weight slaughter pigs, $10 
@$10.25, with the bulk of pigs selling 
from $8.50@$9.50. Shippers took+7,000 
| head, and the holdever was estimated at 
| 10,000. 

The cattle market was slow and weak, 
being practically at a standstill during 
the early part of the day. Prices on 
fed steers were mostly 15@25 cents 
| lower than late Wednesday. Good and 
| near choice kinds selling 25@50 cents, 
| and choice offerings, 10@25 cents, under 
the week’s high time. 

The best cattle on sale brought $15, 
although a few sales were above $15.25. 
Top on yearlings was $15.75. Stockers 
and feeders were scarce, but country 
demand was slow. 

Better grades of cows and heifers were 
barely steady to weak, lower grades and 
cutters fairly steady. The vealer mar- 
ket was very active at new high prices, 
outsiders paying $17.50 for strictly aides: | 
kinds, and packers largely $17. 

Fat native lambs were active and sold 
mostly at 25 cents higher than yester- 
day, the bulk lightly sorted, selling from 
$13.75@14, Fat range lambs were mostly 
steady to 10 cents higher, the bulk of 
77-83-pound westerns selling from $14.25 
@14.35. 

The sheep market was mostly steady, 
bulk of fat ewes bringing from $5.50@ 
6.25, with some averaging 110 pounds, 
topping at $6.50. A few heavyweights 
sold at $4.50@5. Feeding lambs were 
unchanged, choice light medium weights 
bringing $13.75@14. 


Chicago 
$12.25@0$16.00 





Kansas City 
$11.15@$15.50 
11.15@ 15.50 
6.25@ 11.40 
6.65@ 9.00 
5.50@ 6.65 
10.50@ 138.50 


6. 75@ 
7.50@ 
5.854i 
16.50@ 


see eeenee 


8.25@ 
6.00@ 


8.75@ 10. ” 
7.00@ 8 
10.15@ 
10.85@ 
10.60@ 
9.25 
9.15@ 
8.25@ 


10.00@ 

10.70@ 
10.15@ 
9.50@ 
8.75@ 
1.50 


11,10 
11.40 
11,25 
10.85 

9.85 
10.25 


choice 


a choice (84 

12.75@ 14.60 
10.00@ 12.50 8.50@ 
3.75@ 6.50 4.00@ 
12.00@ 14.00 = 11.50@ 


13.00@ 14.00 


12,00 
6.00 
13.50 


the largest crop 
in the post-war period. 

Oats production which is estimated at 

434,651,000 bushels is the only grain crop 

| that shows a decreased production in 

| 1927 as compared with 1926. With the 

| exception of the year 1926, the 1927 oats 


crop is also the largest in the post-war | 


i 


period, 


4 


] 


| 
= 


| 
| 
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Wheat : 


Potato Crop of Poland 
Largest in Three Years 


Potato production in Poland will reach 
1,072,354,000 bushels, an increase 6ver 
the last two years, according to advices 
cabled to the Department of Agriculture 
from the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Rome. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The first estimate of potato produc- 
tion in Poland in 1927 places the crop 
at 1,072,354,000 bushels, which is larger 
than the crops of either 1925 or 1926. 

The wheat and oats estimates both 
show increases over the August esti- 
mate but barely shows a decrease. The 
rye estimate remains unchanged. 

The first estimate of sugar beets pro- 


duction is above the good harvest of 
1926. 


Shipments of Spanish 


Onions Decrease 


Spanish onion exports to the United 
States up to September 12 fell slightly 
below figures for the corresponding 
period in 1926, the Department of Ag- 


riculture is advised by the Consul at 
Valencia, Clement S. Edwards. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Shipments of Spanish onions to the 
United States from the beginning of the 
season up to September 12, 1927, 
amounted to 2,185 cases, 124,025 half- 
cases and 355,642 crates. These ship- 
ments are equivalent to 422,800 bushels 
as compared with 467,000 bushels during 
the corresponding period last year. 

Of this year’s shipments 2,185 cases, 
116,929 half-cases and 336,047 crates 
were reported as having been shipped to 
the American market prior to September 
10. eee shipments consisted of 
6,133 half-cases and 11,012 crates on 
hoard the steamer “Blair” scheduled to 
arrive in New York on September 25, 
and 963 half-cases and 8,583 crates on 
board the steamer “Rigel” due in New 
York on the’ 24th. 


Quotations on Spanish onions show a 


slight decline with prices at the present, 


date ranging around $1 per crate of 
38% pounds ec. i. f. New York as com- 
pared with $1.05 per crate on Septem- 
ber 10, according to Consul Edwards. 
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Vegetables 


Government to Hold 
Display of Chemical 
Work at Exposition 


Department of Agriculture 
Plans Exhibits of Ag¢tivi- 
ties in Field of 
Chemistry. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of a gallon of the fumigant is not much 
more than $1. The materials to be 
treated may be placed in a carefully 
joined closet or trunk. The fumigant 
is exposed to the air in a shallow plate 
or pan placed above the materials so 
that the heavy vapor will sink through 
them. The vapor does not corrode met- 
als and does not bleach or stain fabrics. 
Unless breathed in high concentration 
by humans for a long time, no harmful 
effects follow. The fumigant is the 
result of collaboration between R. T. 
Cotton, an entomologist, and R. C. 
Roark, a chemist, both of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The Fixed Nitrogen Research Labora- 
tory exhibit will be better understood 
by chemists than by laymen. It in- 
cludes models showing how ordinary 
gases behave when subjected to high 


chemical combinations, an instrument 
for automatic analysis of industrial 
gases, and the engineering material used 
in handling the gases under very high 
pressure which have proved important 
in improving and cheapening the process 
of nitrogen fixation. 

Another exhibit of general interest to 
farmers and housewives as well as to 
chemical and fertilizer manufacturers 


fertilizers to wheat, atthe. time it is 
heading, to increase the proportion of 
protein or gluten in the wheat. Proper 
fertilization has been found to increase 
the gluten by from 30 to 50 per cent. 
The superior bread resulting from use 
of this -high-gluten wheat will be ex- 
hibited. 

Recent studies of soils have shown that 
some of their most valuable properties 
depend on their ‘tiniest particles. To 
study these it was necessary to isolate 
them and measure them, and scientists 
; devised instruments such as “ultra-fil- 
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GASOLINE 


Quick as a flash. the uniform quality of 


That Good Gulf Gasoline 


asserts itself by its ready response to the ac- 
celerator--power of steady regularity.is gen- 
erated at the rise of each piston---such quality 


can be given to any product only by a wealth 
of manufacturing experience coupled with 
all that is best in modern refining equipment. 


|} cornstalks, with such distinctive products | 


pressure, experiments with catalysis in | 


| comes cotton batting and upholstery and | 


will show the result of applications of | 
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Chemicals, 


ters” and “ultra-microscopes” with which | 
they determined that the average di- 
ameter of these colloid particles was 
about four millionths of an inch, and 
that one ounce of heavy loam soil may 
contain 10 billion million of them. Some | 
of the apparatus used will be exnibited. 
Other exhibits will include the results | 
and methods used in studies of the most 
desirable physical: as well as chemical 
forms of fertilizers, and studies to de- 
termine the best method for farmers to 
use in conserving the by-product values 
of animals butchered on the farm. The 
large meat-packing plants are said to 
have used “all the pig, but the squeal.” 
The departmental scientists have been 
trying to see ‘how nearly they could 
parallel this and at the same time re- 
move the insanitary conditions that fre- 
quently followed home butchering. 
Engineering Exhibits. 
Chemical engineering exhibits will in- 
clude the investigations into the utiliza- 
tion of other farm wastes carrying on 
the work begun several years ago with 
corncobs, to show that the outer portion 
of the cob was useful in polishing tin- 
plate and that from the main corncob 
could be made a whole series of products 
including furfural useful as a paint and 
varnish remover, adhesives, resins, ecilu- 
lose, ete. Similar work has followed with 
peanut hulls, oat hulls, wheat straw, and | 





as straw carbon, automobile enamel, fly 
poison, paper and insulating panels for 
radio sets. 

At present the Department is investi- 
gating actively further utilization of 
cotton seed and cotton linters, and chem- 
istry is finding.a use for every part of 
the seed and. its lint. From the lint 


mixed with other fabric it becomes nap. | 
From it also may be made paper and ex- 
plosives, celluloid, photographic film, a | 
number of other. products, and rayon 
(artificial silk). The oil is familiar as a 
source of cooking and salad oils and js | 
used industrially. The cake left after 
pressing is used for animal feed and fer- 
tilizer. At present work is progressing 
to adapt it for human food. 

Similar exhibits wili show the pre- 
servation of textiles from water, sun, 
fire and mildew, and the qualities of va- 
rious leathers. More technical in nature 
are the results of experiment on sugars 
and their impurities and on the chemical 
qualities of the organic substances in 
soils. 

W. A. Noel of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils is assembling the exhibit. 





We know to a certainty that our customers 


are served with Motor fuel possessing the 


| for seven years, 
| 1927 and 


The same 


found in 


Gulf No-Nox Motor 


x 


Seven-Year Contract 
Will Be Submitted 


To Burley Growers 


Approximately One Billion 
Pounds of Tobacco Sold 
by Pool in Three 


Years. 


Growers will be submitted a new coui- 
tract for crops of 1927-33, inclusive, as 
soon as final payments for the pools of 
1923 to 1925 have been made by the 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, the Division of Cooperative 
Department of Agriculture, 
The full ‘text of 


Marketing, 
stated September 20. 
the statement follows: 

Announcement is made by the man- 
agement of the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Lexington, 
that final payments for the tobacco 
1923, 1924 and 1925 will be 
made as soon as the necessary clerical 
work can be completed, the last of the 
tobacco for those years in the hands of 
the been sold. Within 
one month recently more than 71,000,- 
000 pounds of Preriyiiny were sold, leav- 
ing less than 2,0,00,000 pounds of the 


Association, 
Ky., 


pools of 


pools having 


| redried leaf of the old crops, which has 


since been sold. The final payment on 
the 1924 crop will amount to between 
six and seven million dollars, 

The new contract to be submitted to 
the growers in the near future will be 
including the crops of 
1933. 

In response to invitations from the 
management, delegations of growers _ 
have been visiting the headquarters of- 


| fice of the association during the past 


few months and studying the methods 
employed in handling the business of the 
large organization. 

During the term of its first contract 
the association has sold for its members 
approximately one billion pounds of to- 
bacco at prices which have brought the 
average close to 20 cents a pound, ac- 
cording to a statement by the manage- 
ment. 


“quality is also 
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maximum power in heat units---a pure and 
clean burning gasoline. 
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Automatic Train-Stop | 
System Approved on 


Tracks in Carolinas 


Installation Completed on 
' 172 Miles of Atlantic 
Coast Line Rail- 
road. 


Installation of the automatic train- 
stop system of the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company on the Fayetteville, N. C., 
district of the First Division of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad was approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a report made public September 22, 
provided that the carrier complies with 


| 
} 





certain requirements prescribed by the | 


Commission. 
The Commission’s inspection and test 


of the installation was completed August | 


5. 
of the intermittent-induction (auto-man- 
ual) type, with forestalling feature, and 
was installed by the Atlantic Coast Line 
in compliance with the Commission’s sec- 
ond order in Docket No. 13413, Auto- 
matic Train-Control Devices, issued Jan- 
uary 14, 1924. 


Previous Installation Made. 


In compliance with the Commission’s 
first order in the train-control proceed- 
ing, dated June 13, 1922, an installation 
of this device was made between Rich- 
mond, Va., and Rocky Mount, N. C., a 
distance of 122 miles. 
stallation was placed in service between 
South Rocky Mount, N. C., and ‘Florence, 
S. C., a distance of 172 miles, on April 
17, 1927. The total cost of the installa- 
tion was stated in the Commission’s re- 
port to be $256,941.66, of which roadway 
installation accounted for $154,590.22 and 
locomotive equipment $102,351.44. 

The installation comprises 10.6 miles 
of double track extending from Florence 
to Winona, S. C., followed by 2.4 miles 
of gauntlet track, the greater portion 
of which is on trestle over the Pee Dee 
Swamp to Pee Dee, S. C., and 159.3 miles 
of double track beyond extending to 


The device is an automatic train stop | 


; unduly 
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| Freights on Building Woodwork from Cities 
On Upper Mississippi Found Unreasonable 





Undue Prejudice Also Declared to Exist as Compared With 
Rates From Wisconsin Points. 


Freight rates on sash, doors and other 
building woodwork from upper Missis- 
sippi River cities to points in central ter- 
ritory, including the western termini of 


eastern trunk lines, are unreasonable and 


prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed the rates from Oshkosh, 
Wis., the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruled in a report and order just 
made public. The proceeding was on 
complaint of sash and door manufac- 
turers at Clinton, Dubuque, and Mus- 
catine, Iowa, Docket No. 17558, Farley 
& Loetcher Manufacturing Company et 
al. v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
way et al. 

A reasonable and nonprejudicial basis 
of rates was prescribed for the future, 
effective November 15. 


The Commission's conclusions follow: 


Complainants are corporations manv- | 
facturing sash, doors, and related articles | 
| Co., 


at Clinton, Dubuque, and Muscatine, Iowa. 
By complaint filed August 24, 1925, they 
allege that the rates on sash, doors, win- 
dow and door screens, and building wood- 
work, in carloads, 
destinations in central territory, 
ing the western termini of eastern trunk 





from those points to | 
includ- | 


lines and points taking the same rates | 


or arbitraries higher, are unreasonable, 


| and as compared with rates from Osh- 


The present in- | 


kosh and other points in Wisconsin tak- 
ing Oshkosh rates, unduly prejudicial. 
Reasonable and nonprejudicial rates for 
the future are sought. 

The traffic bureau of the Chamber of 
Gommerce and the Gordon Van Tine Com- 


pany, both of Davenport, Iowa, and the 
Rock Island Sash & Door Works, of 
| Rock Island, Il., intervened in support 


South Rocky Mount, a total of 344.6 
track miles. 
One Section Unprotected. 
Between Rocky Mount and South | 


Rocky Mount there is a dead section of | 


track 6,740 feet in length in the north- 
ward track, and a similar section 11,137 
feet in length in the southward track, 
neither of which is protected either by 
the signal system or by the train-stop 
device. These dead sections lie within 
yard limits 
named. There are 11 interlocking plants 
and 358 wound inductors located in train- 
stop territory within the limits of this 
installation. 

The installation also includes 85 loco- 
motives, of which 70 were inspected and 


tested, the other 15 having been pre- | 


¢ | port, and Rock Island 
between the two points | 


of the relief sought and ask for the same 
relief from those points. Complainants 
and these interveners will be hereinafter 
referred to as complainants. The Osh- 
kosh Traffic Association and nine indi- 
vidual corporations manufacturing build- 
ing woodwork at points in Wisconsin in- 
tervened in opposition to 
of undue preference to shipping points 
in Wisconsin. 

The California Redwood Association, 
Red River Lumber Company, and Lars- 
son Traffic Bureau intervened in behalf 
of the California shippers. Rates will 
be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


General Competition 
Found Among Mills 


Clinton, Muscatine, Dubuque, Daven- 
are known as 
upper Mississippi River cities. The Wis- 
consin interveners have mills at Osh- 


| kosh, Neenah, Fond du Lac, and Mer- 


viously tested and inspected during the | 
final inspection and test of the installa- | 


tion made in compliance with the Com- 
mission’s order dated June 13, 1922 





French Tariff Unwise, 
Senator Fess Asserts 


Schedules Should Operate Fair- 
ly, He Says, in Terms to 
American Producers. 


Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, stated 
orally on September 21 that, in his opin- 
ion, the French Government, in its at- 
titude in the present tariff incident, is 
attempting to make 
pay for the French World War indebted- 
ness to this country. 

“The French Government,” he said, “is 
trying to penalize this country. It 
attempting to either make us cancel the 
World War debt or to make us pay for 


is 


rill. The western termini of the east- 
ern trunk lines include Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


The Mississippi 
cities together comprise one of the two 
largest millwork sections of the coun- 
try, the other being on the Pacific coast. 
The Mississippi River mills 


| with each other and with the Wisconsin 


| mills, and the millsl m both of those | ple 


| 


districts compete (with the coast mill. 
In addition there is the local competi- 


tion of mills located in many cities and } 


towns. 
In 1911 we had before us a complaint 
filed by the Oshkosh Traffic 


alleging that the rates on sash, doors, 


; and similar lumber products from Wis- 


the United States | 


that debt by the increases it has put on 
American products. It is a discrimina- 
tion which this Government will not 
stand fou 

“We have never imposed such a dis 
crimination on the French and we will 
not sit supinely by while such an at- 
tempt is made to discriminate against | 
us. We want the French tariff to op- | 
erate fairly, in its privileges and terms 


to American producers, alike with other 
nations and peoples. 

“It is an unwise attitude on the 
of the French Government as a 


proposition in view of the retaliatory at- 


part 


tariff | 


titude it may force on the part of this | 


Government toward the French. It is 
unwise from a diplomatic standpoint, for 
it can only embitter the sentiment of 
this country at a time when the French 
Government is holding up the funding 
of its war debt to the United States and 
is seeking private loans here.” 





Lumber Company Buys 
Vessel of Shipping Board 


Sale of the steamship “Cerro Gardo” 
to E. H. Duff, on behalf of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company of San Fran- 
cisco, for $31,000 cash, was announced 
by the Chairman of the United States 


Shipping Board, T. V. O’Connor, Sep- 
tember 19. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

Mr. O’Connor announces the sale of S 


S. “Cerro Gardo” to E. H. Duff, on be- 
half of the Hammond Lumber Company 
of San Francisco, for the sum of 9$61,- 
000 cash. 

The “Cerro Gardo” is a lake-built ves- 
sel of 3,610 deadweight tons, built by 
the McDougal Duluth Shipbuilding Com- 
pany in 1919, equipped with reciprocat- 
ing engines and Scotch boilers, designed 
to steam 9% knots on 26.6 tons of coal 
a day. She has been laid up at Norfolk 
since November, 1920, 


consin shipping points to central terri- 


tory were unreasonable and unduly 
preferential to the upper Mississippi 
River cities. The rates assailed were 


combinations of Chicago, Milwaukee, or 
Manitowoc, Wis., composed of commod- 
ity rates on the basis of 1 cent over the 


compete | 


Association | 


New England territories the rates on 
sash and doors from Clinton are 80.67 
per cent of the fifth-class rates. 

In lieu of the rates assailed complain- 
ants propose certain rates, which are 
constructed by taking 80:67 per cent of 
the fifth-class rates from Mississippi 
River points to central territory. Com- 
plainants also state that rates on sash 
and doors from and to those points based 
upon 125 per cent of reasonable lumber 
rates 


Mississippi River points are unreason- 
ably high. Rates on lumber which com- 
plainants suggest as a reasonable basis 
for rates on sash and doors from Missis- 
sippi River points are the rates from St. 
Louis, except that said lumber rates to 
western termini points are readjusted 
because of their alleged nonconformity 
with our conclusions in the Mississippi 
River case, 28 I. C. C. 47, 29 1. C. C. 530, 
and R. R. Com’rs of Iowa v. A. A R R. 
46 I. C. C. 20. Complainants also 
suggest that reasonable and nonpreju- 


| dicial rates from Mississippi River points 


might be constructed by adding arbitrar- 
ies of 2.5 and 3 cents to the rates on lum- 
ber 
tory. 
The Wisconsin interveners express no 
objection to a reduction in the rates from 
Mississippi River points to what may be 


| deemed to be a reasonable and nonpre- 


| an 


} ; 
responding 


the allegation | a 





lumber rates to the points named and | 


fifth-class rates beyond. 


In Oshkosh Traffic Asso. v. C. & N. 




















|} generally 


judicial basis, but they vigorously oppose 
increase in.their rates for the pur- 
pose of removing any undue prejudice 
that may be found to exist. They con- 
tend that such an increase would place 
them at an undue disadvantage as com- 
pared with Pacific Coast shippers. 
Defendants’ position is that the rates 
from Wisconsin points are too low and 
that rates from both Wisconsin and the 
Mississippi River should be established 
on the basis of 125 per cent of the cor- 
lumber rates from those 
sash and doors 
to central territory 


points. Rates on 
the Pacific Coast 


certain other points. The Pacific Coast 
interveners take the position that no in- 
crease should be made in the rates from 
Oshkosh in so far as said rates apply on 


| Pacific Coast traffic. 


Under any of complainants’ proposals 
reductions would result to all destinations 


als reductions would be required from 
Mississippi River points to four desti- 
nations, increase to six destinations, and 
no change to four destinations. From 
Oshkosh under defendants’ proposals in- 
creases would result to all destinations, 


would be satisfactory, but they | 
contend the existing lumber rates from | 


from Rock Island to central terri- 





| Average Fixed by North Car- 





from 


| as the price advances or declines. 
| indieated, and under defendants’ propos- | 


| 


| average price for the season, or whether 
| they want to have it placed in the op- 


which would range from 2.5 to 6.5 cents. | 


Unequal Increases 


Buffalo, N. Y., and Wheeling, W. Va. | {72 Rates Are Cited 


River and Wisconsin | 


In support of the allegation of unrea- 
sonableness, complainants show that due 


to the manner in which the several gen- | 


eral increases were applied, the rates 
from Mississippi River cities on sash and 
doors have been increased more than 
those from Wisconsin cities. 
on June 25, 1918, the rates from Mis- 
sissippi River points were increased 25 
per cent without’ exception, while from 
Wisconsin a maximum increase of 5 cents 
applied to western termini points. 

Under the general increase of 1920 the 
rates from the Mississippi River to cen- 
tral territory were increased 40 per cent, 
while from Wisconsin the increase was 
33 1-3 per cent. 

To 10 destinations 
tory the rates in 
cents from Clinton 


in central terri- 


and 21.7 from Osh- 


1910 averaged 19.8 | an opportunity to invest all or part of 


For exam- | 


kosh, as compared with present average | 


rates of 33.7 and 31.3 cents, respec- 
tively. Complainants state that class 
rates from Iowa to central territory are 
lower than from Wisconsin. 
1912 the rates on sash and doors 
Mississippi River cities to 32 des- 
ns in central territory have been 
increased to 70.42 per cent. 

Generally speaking. the rates on sash 
and doors from both Wisconsin and Mis- 
sissippi River points to central territory 
higher 


Since 
from 











are than from the same origin 
points to Western trunk line territory. 

The movement of lumber from the 
Mississippi River cities is small. The 
rates on lumber from Clinton to 32 
| points in central territory are frogn 1 
to 13 cents higher than the rates from 
St. Louis. The movement of lumber 


; from Wisconsin to central territory has 


| the 


ty. Co., 21 I. C. C. 385, the rates com- 
plained of were found unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded the lum- 
ber rates from the same Wisconsin ori- 
gins by more than 2 cents. We pointed 
out that we should not be understood 
as anno ing that there should be any 
such general relation of rates be- 
tween the articles named and lumber, 
but that the basis of rates prescribed 
was such as we were able to arrive at | 
as reasonable from the record and that 
the adjustment prescribed would sub- 
stantially align the rates complained of 
with t from the upper Mississippi 
River where the distances were 
substz , the same. 

The present rates on sash and doors 


from Oshkosh to destinations in central 


territory are 3 cents over the lumber 











diminished greatly in recent years. At 
present time most of it moves to 
points in Wisconsin, Michigan and Tlli- 
nois. Defendants state that in the past 
a tremendous volume of lumber has 


| moved from Wisconsin to central terri- 


tory and that no attack has ever been 
made bg the rates on that community. 


In R. R. Comm’rs. of Iowa v. A. A, 
cae om supra, we required a parity 
in the class rates between St. Louis 


; and Mississippi River cities in Iowa on 


| rates. 


rates from and to the same points where 
the rate on lumber is 28.5 cents or less 
and 2.5 cents over the lumber rates 
where the rate on lumber is over 28.5 
cents. The rates on sash and doors from | 
Oshkosh to central territory range from 
107 to 113 per cent of the lumber rates 
from and to the same points. 
Commodity rates apply on sash and | 
doors from Mississippi River points to | 
| most of central territory but full fifth- 
class rates apply generally to the east- 
| ern portion of that territory. The com- 
modity rates bear no fixed relation to the 
lumber rates from and to the same | 
| points. To 13 representative destina- 
| tions in central territory the rates on 
sash and doors from the Mississippi | 
River are from 5 to 9.5 cents over the | 
lumber rates equivalent to 117 to 128 
| per cent of the latter, and to 32 repre- 


| Sentative 


| present 


destinations the rates on sash 
and doors from the Mississippi River av- 
erage 95.9 per cent of the corresponding 
fifth-class rates. 


Complainants Propose 


Substitute Rates 

To points in trunk line 
rates on sash 
from Mississippi River 
cities, 


territory the 
and doors are, 
and Wisconsin 
125 per cent of the lumber rates, 
and from the Pacific Coast 115 per cent 
of the lumber rates. To seven repre- 
sentative destinations in trunk line and 


traffic to and from central territory 
where the distances from the latter were 
the sdme as or less than from the for- 
mer. Where the distances from the 
Iowa points were greater we prescribed 
mileage differentials for the excess. We 
further stated that commodity rates 
should be readjusted in conformity with 
the readjustment required in the class 
However, the carriers have never 
established rates on lumber from Iowa 
cities in accordance with our conclu- 
sions in that case. 


Earnings Are Lower 


Than on Canned Goods 

In comparison with the earnings un- 
der the rates assailed defendants show 
that on 335 carload shipments of nu- 
merous commodities moving at fifth- 
class rates from and to points in official 
territory, the averages were: haul, 584 
miles; loading, 61,344 pounds; revenue 
per car, $208.99, and revenue per car- 
mile, 35.8 cents. However, it appears 
that commodity rates apply on several 
of the articles shown from and to points 
in official territory. 

Defendants further show that the ton- 


| and that the 


>} 








: ‘ | pound bale, 
re made by combination on Oshkosh and | P : 


| pleton are 


| attacks the 
| and they ask that the present commodity 
| descriptions be broadened to include all 





Train Stops 














f ; 
Australia Records 
Gain in Telephones 


A record number of new tele- 
phones was installed in Australia 
during the year 1926-27, the De- 
partment of Commerce reported in 
a statement issued September 22 
based upon a report from the Amer- 
ican Consul at Melbourne, T. H. 
Robinson. The statement in full 
text follows: 

The Australian Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s Department has reported that 
there were 442,258 telephones in 
use in Australia on June 30, 1927 
New telephones installed during the 
year 1926-27 amounted to 61,988, 
which is a record for any one year. 

There were over 5,000 installa- 
tions during each month of the year. 
There were 5,796 persons waiting 
for telephone installations on June 
30, 1927, which compared with 14,- 
709 in April, 1923. 





Advance on Cotton 


Is 15 Cents in Pools 


olina Cotton Growers’ 
Association. 


An average price of 15 cents a pound 
or $75 for bales of 500 pounds will be | 
advanced member by the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coop- 
erative Association, the Division of Co- 
operative Marketing, Department of | 
Agriculture stated September 20. This 
who place 


to growers 


average price to members 


their cotton in the seasonal pool may 
bé changed during the season as prices 
it 


the 


decline, was stated. 


text 


advance or 


The full of statement fol- 





| tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 


‘| $16,000,000, 
| chased in open market, 





lows: 

Fifteen cents a pound, or $75' for a 500- 
is the rate decided upon by 
the management of the North Carolina | 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association, 
Raleigh, N. C., as the first advance to 
growers. This be changed 
from time to time during the season | 


rate may 


Members must decide when deliver- 
ing cotton whether they want to have | 
it placed in the seasonal pool and han- 
dled in the usual way, receiving the 


tional pool and be able to direct the sale 
themselves, receiving the price of the 
cotton at the time of sale. 

On all cotton placed in monthly pools 
a provisional settlement will be made 
on the last day of the month, at the 
average net sales price for middling, 
seven-eights inch cotton for the month, 
with due allowance for better or poorer 
grades. After a deduction to cover op- 
erating expenses and carrying charges, 
a check for 90 per cent of the net sum 
will be mailed to the member. The 10 
per cent will be withheld until the close 
of the season for financing purposes. 

During the present month the asso- 
ciation is repaying to its members the 
deductions .for the reserve funds for 
1923, 1924 and 1925. The 1922 reserve 
fund has already been returned. 

The association is offering members | 


their equities in these funds in Invest- 
ment Reserve Fund Certificates, issued 
by the association in units of $10 and 
bearing 6 per cent interest. These cer- 
tificates are non-taxable and negotiable. 
They are payable on the first day of | 
August of any year either at the option 








of the holder or the association. | 
mile earnings yielded wm the rates on | 
sash and doors from Mississippi River | 


points and Oshkosh to 13 destinations in 
central territory in nearly all in- 
stances lower than the ton-mile earn- | 
ings yielded by the rates on canned goods 
from Oshkosh to the same destinations 
car-mile earnings on sash 
and doors to the same destinations from 
Mississippi River points and Oshkosh 
are in all instances materially lower 
than the car-mile earnings from Osh- 
kosh on canned goods and from Apple- | 
ton, Wis., on newsprint, wrapping, and 
writing paper. The distances from Ap- | 
slightly greater than from 
Mississippi cities and Oshkosh. 
Complainants and the Wisconsin in- 
terveners point out that the complaint | 
rates on building woodwork 


are 


River 


articles coming under that item as de- | 
scribed in the consolidated classification. | 
The latter description is much broader 
than the former. While the complaint | 
specifies building woodwork the evi- 
dence relates only to articles coming un- | 
der existing commodity descriptions and | 
the record does not afford a basis for 
requiring changes in the latter. | 

We find that the rates assailed from 
Clinton, Dubuque, Muscatine and Daven- 
port, Iowa, and Rock Island, IIl., to 
points in central territory, except to 
points in Michigan, including the west- 
ern termini of the eastern trunk lines 
and points taking the same rates or ar- 
bitraries higher, except Buffalo, N. Y., 
are, and for the future will be, unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that they exceed the present rates 
from Oshkosh, Wis. 

We further find that the rates from 
the points above named to Buffalo, N. 
Y., and Bay City and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are, and for the future will be, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceed 37, 32, and 


32, 
29 cents per 100 pounds, respectively. 


Rates to other points in Michigam should 
be adjusted in proper relation to those 
herein specifically prescribed. 

An appropriate order will be entered. | 
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Cost Reserves 


Held by Federal Reserve Banks Increase 


Government Deposits Also Larger With Decline Returned 


for Federal Reserve 
The consolidated statement of condi- 


September 21, made public by the Fed- 


eral Bonrd. September 22, 
shows increases for the week of $15,- 
600,000 in bill and security holdings, of 
$9,600,000 in cash reserves, and of $10,- 
400,000 in Government deposits, and de- 
creases of $7,100,000 in Federal reserve 
note circulation, of $13,900,000 in mem- 
ber bank reserve deposits, and of $11,- 
400,000 in amounts due from foreign 
banks. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$39,200,000, while holdings of United 
States Government securities decreased 
and of acceptances pur- 
$8,100,000. 
Discount holdings of ‘the San Fran- | 


Reserve 





Following is the Board’s statement of 


Note Circulation. 





cisco bank increased $13,300,000 during 
the4week, of the New York bank $11,- 
800,000, and of the St. Louis bank $6,- 


| 900,000. Decreases of $16,600,000 in open 
acceptance holdings at the New | 


market 
York bank and $3,200,000 at the Bos- 
ton bank were partly offset by increases 
at eight other banks, of which the larg- 
est, $3,900,000, was reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of Richmond. 

The System’s holding of United States 
bonds decreased $26,400,000 and of Treas- 
ury notes and certificates of indebtedness 
increased $4,000,000 and $6,500,000, re- 
spectively. 

The principal changes in Federal Re- 
serve note circulation comprise increases 
of $6,000,000 at the Philadelphia bank 
and $5,000,000 at the Cleveland bank, and 
a decrease of $2,300,000 at Dallas. 


resources and liabilities of the twelve 


Federal Reserve Banks on September 21, the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes. . 


Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board.... 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks.. 


Total gold reserves Ce cerocsseeeee 
Reserves other than gold .ccccccccccsceee 


TOCRE COGRTVOS occ cde cee ietsriccesves 
Non-reserve cash ... 
Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations..... 
Other bills discounted 


EOCHE: DING CISGOURIOD sccsiccvsicces 
Bills bought in open market... cccsseeece 
U. S. Government securities: 

OMEN CUTE car aciescwe's 
Treasury notes Cisseveeees 
Certificates of indebtedness .......s.00e 


Totai U. S. Government securities.... 
Other securities ......... 
Total bills and securities ......ccccccce 
Due from foreign banks ....cccccceccece 
OIE RMG! SLOTIA. 66.0 60% 0.0 ode wbsseasvece’ 
Bank premises ..... 
All other resources 


Cee e eee er erereresseee 


Total resources .. 


LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation.. 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account........ 
COVERDINDES 604k chew A aWCs seveveseete 
POPC M BONE 545.00s0.003 4660500500668 
COMGE MEO DGRIEh i csi ve dencnenosiccceeece 


eee eee ee eeereresesene 


UME MOONEE. 5 aid dn setbeninddeeebes 
Deferred availability items .......scccecce 
Capital paid in 
Surplus $00 6.0.5.06.0000006060806 
Pll Gtasek TAMMIE .604bewoentessteieces 


cr See eeeeseereeee 


Total liabilities .. 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. 


liabilities combined 





9-21-27 9-14-27 9-22-26 
eee $1,657,755 $1,665,739 $1,429,247 
55,159 53,022 61.894 


1,712,914 1,718,761 1,491,141 








eves < OLS 596,363 696,619 
eeee. 866,508 668,548 644,901 
eeeee 2,004,100 2,983,672 2,832,661 
cooee 189,436 140,369 132,404 





2,965,065 














eeeoes 3,100,008 3,124,041 
eowes 53,646 54,339 52,352 | 
216,936 203,447 268.609 
197,629 171,887 296,926 
wees . S14 565 375,334 
ecoce 218,660 226,717 
, 
eeece 253,741 280,188 49,093 | 
etes L0G18 123,181 147,435 | 
ssosse 102004 96,207 291,493 
ee 483,543 499,576 488,021 
ees 820 320 3,700 
cewee 2,1URDSS 1,101,947 1,319,736 


coves 823 12,262 648 
coees 720,040 $48,897 895,695 

59,580 59,580 59,991 
eeeee 14,052 19,691 13,476 
eeee- 5,099,361 5,220,757 5,306,963 


1,700,522 1, 1,724,068 


2,311,070 2,324,989 2,369,136 





etses  2e804 12,494 4,084 
eke 5,519 5,329 15,641 
sees ee ORT 24,674 28,485 





Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 


eign correspondents ............ ‘ 


eeee. 2,362,700 2,367,486 2,417,346 
eoces 662,080 771,929 802,314 
ecces 130,866 130,731 123,787 
cocce 298,775 228,775 220,310 
ossee § §=614,008 14,252 19,138 
eoess 5,099,361 5,220,757 5,306,963 
note 
ce « ae 16.7% 71.6% 
ar 182,582 182,182 44,228 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the reporting member banks 


in the central reserve cities of Chicago and 
being in thousands of dollars: 


NEW YORK—52 BANKS 
Loans and investments—Total... 


Loans and discounts—Total. 


Secured by U. § 
Secured by stocks and bonds 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities...... 


Other bonds, stocks and securities......-.ee+- 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank...... é 
Cash in vault. iby ain OSG EC RHWe aad 
Net demand deposits ene wee Perea ewsme 
Time deposits ......... rer yt Te ere 
Government depositS ...ccccceccecee 
Due from banks ..... er ° 


Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations. .... 


All other 


and bonds): For own account 


For account of out-of-town banks......... 


For account of others.......... 


TORI) évssdan's GARTER OIGEROES r 
On COMBE cc sincce'eab ske% . 
On time ... a Welsstssdaewewn 
CHICAGO—45 BANKS ~ 
Loans and investments—Total........ 
Loans and discounts---Total... 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations. 


Secured by stocks and bonds.......... ‘ 


All other loans and discounts...........-.- 
Snvemtmaents—— Total 6 sic ss ak 0 ss isnabaccwaneses 


U. S. Government securities 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank........2- 
OMS A MONE ds ch kp on» a dle wae une 


Net demand deposits 


Time deposits ....... Deeebaa tier tae kane eme 
Government depodits ...cccbcccssccssccese 
Due from banks........ aphacerissinsaame 
Die BRED 66h ss clo kc ehibo Acco cnec'enes 


R. bank—Total.. 


seeee 


Borrowings from F, 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations. 
DA ORTON i 6 ao nok ask oo 


*Revised figures. 


\ 


S. Government obligations. 


eeeeeee 


eee eee ee 


Other bonds, stocks and securities.......+++ 


See MO mR were eeeeeeesre ee 


Peeters seeeeeaeeee 


New York on September 21, the figures 


9-21-27 9-14-27 9-22-26 
e eee $6,734,802 $6,701,784 $6,177,015 
4,936,308 4,907,757 4,444,957 
ifs,  —S5dae 34,629 47,785 
osce  2pecujeeo 2,249,036 2,012,731 
2,677,181 2,624,092 2,384,441 
sasween Ly onaee 1,794,027 1,732,058 
_ 894,807 879,085 890,499 
7 903,692 914,942 841,559 
5 ES hao 716,086 714,225 698,663 
56,987 59,782 63,032 


5,324,866 
1,002,500 


5,177,275 
998,849 


4,951,193 
824,135 





126,934 886 63,096 

108,934 87,294 102,506 

1,181,112 1,182,065 1,008,631 

= ate Foi 59,420 137,105 
41,050 42,000 80,315 

wee 33,060 17,420 56,790 


| Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


me 1,067,675 1,037,978 931,374 
1,305,984 1,298,782 1,132,094 

wees 910,141 912,491 698,964 
wees 3,283,750 3,249,251 2,762,432 


2,478,124 
805,626 


2,042,828 
719,604 


2,446,739 
802,512 











seceeeees 1,837,481 1,849,197 1,789,491 
1,439,789 1,440,024 —‘ 1,406,838 

Ldace VUEBRT 15,066 14,118 
sence 148,048 743,500 677,512 
sees 677,409 681,458 715,208 
397,692 409,173 382,653 

weoe 194,227 186,518 147,170 
oe 223,465 222,655 215,483 
wee. 180,555 182,497 173,397 
ete 77: 18,985 20,316 
wee. 1,288,411 1,273,274 1,230,158 
sees 556,074 556,642 516,623 
sacs” ARATT 597 15,149 
wees 147,029 159,400 148,107 
4, 861878 371,502 367,812 
ala 5,982 15,499 13,936 
i ha AS 14,753 + 9,915 
1,171 746 4,021 





Shipping 


DAILY. 












| 


Rate Comaplaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate “Commerce 
Commission 





Rate complaints made public Septem- 
| ber 22 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 20016. Skelly Oil Co, of Tulsa, 
Okla., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on wrought iron and steel pipe, knocked 
down steel tanks, and oil well supplies 
between points in Oklahoma and New 
Mexico; claims reparation. 

No. 20017. American Lead Pencil Co., 
of New York, et al. v. Atlantic Coast 
Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable 
on cedar pencil boards or slats 
Huntsville, Ala., to Philadelphia 
and Jersey City; claims reparation. 

No. 20018. Skelly Oil Co., of Tulsa, v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Secks reasonable rates on woe 
iron pipe, pipe fittings and oil well s 
between in Oklahoma and 
Kansas; claims reparation. 

No. 20019. Allendale Grocery Co., of 
Allendale, 8. C., Charleston & West- 
ern Carolina Railway et al. Requests 
Commission to require establishment of 
reasonable rates on- grain, grain prod- 
ucts, hay, feed, flour, ete, from Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings, Virginia 
Cities, Southeastern and Mississippi Val- 
ley points to Allendale; claims repara- 
| tion. 


Line 
rates 
from 


plies points 





Vv. 


No. 20020. Hardee and ‘Glaspie, of 
Pleasant Hill, La., v. Texas & Pacific 
Railway. Seeks reasonable rate on oil 


| engines from Mesquite, Tex. to Pleas- 
ant Hill; claims reparationof $105.60. 
No. 20021. Cudahy Packing Co., of 
| Chicago, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Requests Commis- 
sion to prescribe reasonable rates on 


livestock from points of origin in Ari- 
zona, California, Utah, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, and other western States to Los 


Angeles; ciaims 


reparation of $10,000. 





Shipping Board Approves 
Rate Conference Agreement 


A rate conference agreement between 
the Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and the Munson-McCormack Lines, pro- 
viding for cooperation in the maintenance 
of uniform freight rates from Pacific 
Coast ports of the United States to Ha- 
vana, has just been approved by the 
United States Shipping Board, the Board 
announced in a statement. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The Board today approved an agrec- 
ment between the Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and the Munson-McCor- 
mack. The agreement, which creates a 
conference relationship between the par- 
ties thereto, provides for cooperation 
between the lines in the maintenance of 
uniform freight rates from Pacific Coast 
ports of the United States to Havana, 
Cuba. All matters presented to the 
members for decision are to be deter- 
mined by unanimous vote, and any car- 
rier in the trade may enter the confer- 
ence by subscribing to the terms and 
conditions of the agreement. 


Authority Asked to Abandon 
Short Line in Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
branch line of about one mile in Los An- 
geles County, Calif., originally construct- 
ed for the purpose of reaching a public 
amusement park and picnic grounds, 
which have been abandoned. 


2p 





World alice 
Sailing to Europe 


T2 gigantic S. S. Leviathan is ome 

of the famous United States Lines 
ships that will steam out of New York 
harbor within the next three weeks, 
bound for Europe. 

On board will be people who are 
accustomed to the highest American 
standards of living. They demand 
American service and luxury at a rea- 
sonable cost. That is why they have 
chosen the Leviathan, the world’s 
largest ship. 

All United States Lines ships offer 
you the best possible value for 
your money. Many travelers —} that 
the famous meals on board are alone 
worth the trip. 


Choose one of these next five sail- 
ings :—S. S. Leviathan, October 1st ; 
S.S. President Harding, October 5th; 
S. 8. George Washington, Octo- 
ber 12th; S. > Republic, ©15th; 
S. §. President Roosevelt, October 
19th. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON 
TOURIST ‘THIRD CABIN 


fe ne local apeat {ox Su mwaveiiene from 
‘ew York to ueenstown) outh, 
Cherbourg, Southampton, and ioe or 
write 


United States Lines 
STONTLEIGH COURT BLDG. 


1027 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
| Phone Main 7431-32 


i—¢ 
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AUTHorIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PusBLisHeD WITHOUT ComMMENT BY ‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


_ Banking 


List Is st Is Made Public 
Of Firms Authorized 


To Bond Postmasters 


Post Office Department Is- 
_sues Revised Schedule of 
58 Companies Meeting 
Requirements. 


The Post Office Department has re- 
vised and made public a list of 58 do- 
mestic and foreign bonding 
which have been authorized to execute 
bonds of postmasters. All of the com- 
panies have met the financial 
ments of the government. The list shows 
the names of companies, 
home offices and states in 
yorated. 

% The full text of the list as made public 
by the Department follows: 

California: National Automobile In- 

Co., Los Angeles. Pacific In- 


companies 


require- 


locations of 
which incor- 


surance 
Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: The Aetna 
Surety Co., Hartford. 
nity Co., Hartford. 
& Indemnity Co., Hartford. 
Indiana: 
Chicago, Tl. 
Bend. 
Iowa: Federal Surety Co., Davenport. 
Southern Surety Co., Des Moines. 
Louisiana: Union Indemnity Co. 
Orleans. 


demnity Co., 
Casualty 
Century Indem- 


Co., 
Inland Bonding Co., South 


Continental Casualty 


New 
Marylend: American 
Baltimore. 
Maryland, 
alty Co., Baltimore. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Massachusetts: American Employers’ 
Insurance Co., Boston. 
Bonding & Insurance Co., 


of 


Bonding Co. 
Baltimore. 


United 
Baltimore. 


Boston. 


Michigan: Detroit Fidelity & Surety | 
General Casualty & Surety | 


Co., Detroit. 

0. Detroit. Standard 
ance Co., Detroit. 

Missouri: Central Surety & Insurance 
Corporation, Kansas City. Employers’ 
Indemnity Corporation, Kansas City. 

New Jersey: Commercial Casualty In- 
surance Co., Newark. International 
Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City. New 
Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance 
Co., Newark. 

New York: American 
New York. 
York. 
New 


Accident Insur- 


Surety Co. 
Columbia Casualty Co., New 

The Fidelity & Casualty Co. of 
York. Eagle Indemnity Co., New 
York. Equitable Surety Co: of New 
York. General Reinsurance Corporation, 
New York. Globe Indemnity Co. New- 
ark, N. J. Great American Indemnity 
Co... New York. London & Lancashire 
Indemnity Co. of America, New York. 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of 
New York. National Surety Co, New 
York. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
Baltimore, Md. New York Casualty Co., 
New York. New York Indemnity Co., 
New York. Northeastern Surety Co., 
New York. The Preferred Accident In- 
surance Co. of New York. Royal In- 
demnity Co., New York. Sun Indemnity 
Co. New York. United States Guar- 
antee Co., New York. 

Ohio: Ohio Casusy° Imsurance Co., 
Hamilton. : 

Pennsylvania: American Re-Insurance 
Co., Philadelphia. Constitution Indem- 
nity Co., of Philadelphia. Eoureka Casu- 
alty Co., Philadelphic. Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North Anee:ca, Philadelphia. 
Independence Indemnity Co. Phil- 
adelphia. Republic Casualty Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls. 

Texas: American Indemnity Co., 
veston. 

Wisconsin: Northwestern Casualty 
Surety Co., New Orleans, La. 

Foreign companies authorized to do a 
reinsurance business only: Employers’ 
Caer Assurance Corporation (Ltd.), 
ondon, England (U. S. office, Boston, 
Mass.) The European General Reinsur- 
ance Co. (Ltd), London, England (U, -S. 
office, New York,N. Y.) The Guarantee 
Co. of North America, Montreal, Canada 
(U. S. office, New York, Ni. Y.) London 
Guarantee & Accident Co. (Ltd.), Lon- 
don, England (U. S. office, New York, 
N. Y.) The Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee Corporation (Ltd.), London, Eng- 
land (U. S. office, New York, N. Y,) 


Milan Banks Agree 
On Discount Rates 


Western Surety Co., 


Gal- 


& 


Range from 7 to QD Per Cent 
on Italian and Foreign 


Bills. 


The four principal banks of Milan 
have agreed upon discount rates on Ital- 
ian and foreign bills for a period of four 
months, according to information re- 
cently received by the Department of 
Commerce from the American Vice Con- 
e2t_ at Naples, Ernest EX. Evans. The 
report further states that Milan banks 
are still very careful about extending 
credit. 

The report in full text follows: 

At the end of June the four principal 
banks—Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
Credito Italiano, Banco Nazionale di 
Credito and Banco di 
fix the discount rate on Italian bills for 
periods up to four months at 7 to 8 per 
cent and for periods above four months 
at 742 to 8% per cent. In the case of 
foreign four-month bills (United States, 
Canada and certain South American 
countries) the rate agreed upon was 714 
to 8% per cent and 8 to 9 per cent for 
longer bills, and for bills on other coun- 
tries the rates were fixed at 7% to 815 
per cent and 8 to9 per cent, respectively. 

An important American bank in Milan 


& | 


Hartford Accident | 
|} pone, 
Agriculture, wherein 





| $3% 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland Casu- | 
States | 


of | 


continued use of certain equipment, 
| est officers have become familiar 
; customed to the location of the appara- 


; instruments 
| the General Supply Schedule, and after 


| ticular make of 


| were put on notice that they 
! held entirely 
| ure to observe the $50 limit in the pur- 


Roma—agreed to | 
stated that it is discounting prime short 


BEING 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Bonding 


, | Standardisation of Equipment for Forest 


Service Is Denied by Federal Statutes 


Comptroller General Allows One Exception But Orders 
Competitive Bids in Future. 


Standardization of equipment is a 
question of policy definitely contradicted 
by section 3709, Revised Statutes, and 
not open for administrative considera- 
tion unless there be an exception therein 
created by statute, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, J, R. McCarl, 
announced in a letter to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who had sought settle- 
ment of aclaim for telephones and tele- 
phone equipment furnished by the West- 
ern Electric Company for use in the 
Forest Service. 

The claim had previously been disal- 
lowed by Mr. McCarl. The Comptroller 
General, however, has now authorized 
the payment of the claim because of 
‘an apparent misunderstanding ‘of the 
administrative officers as to the require- 
ment of law.” 

The full text 


of Mr. McCarl’s letter 


| follows: 


The Honorable, 
culture. 

Sir: There has been received your 
letter of August 8, 1927, requesting re- 
view of settlement K-7379-A, dated 
April 29, 1927, of the October 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1925, accounts of A. Zap- 
disbursing clerk, Department * of 
credit was disal- 
lowed for payments in the sum of 
25.14, made on vouchers 79162 and 
79163, dated October 24, 1925, to the 
Western Electric Company, for tele- 
phones and telephone equipment fur- 
nished the Forest Service, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The disallowance 
was made because of failure to comply 
with section 3709, Revised Statutes. 

The circumstances attending the pur- 
chase of the telephones and equipment 
are stated in your request for review of 


the Secretary of Agri- 


| the settlment as follows: 
Massachusetts | 


“The purchases in question cover cer- 
tain telephone equipment. The Forest 
Service has something in excess of 33,- 
000 miles of telephone line throughout 
the national forests. Practically all of 
this mileage and necessary telephone 
instruments are maintained by the 

ranger personnel who are also expected 

and required to be proficient in many 
other respects, i. e., timber management, 
grazing administration, fire protection, 
trail construction, public relation activ- 
ities, etc. Efficient telephone systems 
are of prime importance in the admin- 
istration of the national forests, particu- 
larly in the matter of fire protection. 
The importance of standardizing tele- 
phone instruments and equipment and 
thereby simplifying the ranger’s prob- 
lem of maintenance, is believed to be 
perfectly obvious; and the saving thereby 
effected by the Government patent. 


Many Phones Make 


Standardization Useful 

“There are in use in the-Forest Serv- 
ice various makes of telephone instru- 
ments, including those supplied by the 
Western Electric Company, Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Company, Uni- 
versal High Power Telephone Company, 
and General Electric Company. On 
individual forests there is a tendency 
towards standardization of equipment 
used on a particular forest. If tele- 
phones and equipment of different types 
were used on the same forest, it would 
require the purchase and maintenance 
of a large stock of repair parts, since 
such parts are not interchangeable be- 
tween different makes of telephone 
instruments. The most serious consid- 
eration, however, is the fact that the 
“rangers can, with a minimum outlay of 
time and expense, be trained to keep 
in repair the instruments if they are 
of the same or similar makes. If the 
makes vary to any degree it requires the 
services of expert mechanicians. 

It is not practicable or even possible 
to have a corps of telephone repairmen 
go over the lines. That must be part of 
the rangers duties else the entire sys- 
tem of fire patrel will fall down. By 
for- 
and ac- 
tus inside the sets and are familiar with 
the circuits and vepair parts which are 
needed for the instruments that Rave 
been adopted as standard in their dis- 
tricts, Last year the Department con- 
sidered the question of having telephone 
and equipment placed on 
more or less correspondence with the 
district officers, it was decided against 
this step, largely because one district 
or forest had standardized on a_ par- 
instruments and other 
districts or forests on other makes. At 
this time, however, all officers in Charge 
would be 
accountable for any fail- 
chase of telephone instruments in the 
absence of competitive bids. The ex- 
penditures under suspension were made 
prior to the issuance of the letter of 
instructions in this respect, dated Jan- 
uary 22, 1927. Most of the Depart- 
ment’s purchases of telephone instru- 
ments are now for the purpose of re- 
placement and such purchases are in 
small amounts.” 

Statutes Provide for 
Rights of Competition 

Section 3709, Revised Statutes, pro- 
vides that all purchases and contracts 
for supplies in any of the Departments 
of the Government, except for personal 
services and except in cases of emergen- 


maturity bills at as low as 644 per cent, 


| It handles only first-class paper. 


The banks in Milan are still very care- 
ful about extending credit and discount- 
ing bills. Interest rates on deposits have 
fallen. Generally speaking, banks are 
paying 412 per cent on current checking 
accounts, 6 per cent on month-to-month 





accounts and 642 per cent on 90-day de- 
posits—indicating large accumulations of 
deposits in all Milan banks, 


cies, shall be made after advertising a 
sufficient time previously for proposals 
respecting same. It has been frequently 
held by the courts and by the account- 
ing officers of the United States that the 
provisions of the statute are designated 
to give all manufacturers, etc., equal 
right to compete for Government busi- 
ness; to secure to the Government the 
benefits which flow from competition; to 
prevent unjust favoritism by represen- 
tatives of the Government in making 
purchases on public accounts; and to 
prevent collusion and fraud in procuring 
supplies or letting contracts. 

Unless the purchase represents an ex- 
penditure of $50 or less and within the 
exception created by the act of March 
1, 1899, 30 Stat. 957, to said section 
3709, Revised Statutes, its provisions 
are mandatory, its requirements are to be 
strictly observed, and no _ procedure 
amounting to noncompliance’ with its 
terms is authorized. 

The reasons assigned for the pro- 
cedure followed in the matter of these 
purchases amount to nothing more than 
arguments in favor of standardization 
as against competition and involve ques- 
tions of policy that are no longer open 
for administrative consideration, the 
Congress having definitely determined 
thematter by the enactment of the pro- 
visions of section 3709, Revised Statutes. 

Hence, there is no authority of law 
for standardization of equipment in the 
Forest Service, and the procedure fol- 
lowed in effecting the purchases here in 
question was illegal and unauthorized. 
See 5 Comp. Gen. 771, 835 and 963, How- 
ever, as the purchases were made before 
either of the cited decisions was ren- 
dered, and under an apparent misunder- 
standing of the administrative officers 
as to the requirements of the law, and 
in view of the instructions issued to 
correct the illegal practice, the items 
will not be further questioned in the 
accounts of the disbursing officer. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) J. R. McCARL, 
Comptroller General of United States. 


‘Reserve Bank Credit 
Shows Few Changes 


Total Volume Bills and Se- 
curities Remains About 
the Same. 


During the “ year period from July, 
1922, to July, 1927, taken as a whole, 
there was relatively little change in the 
outstanding. volume of reserve bank 
credit, as measured by the total bills 
and securities held by the 12 Federal 
reserve banks, according to a review of 
the operations published by the Federal 
Reserve Board in its September Bulletin. 

There was, the Bulletin stated, a large 
increase during the period in the demand 
for reserve bank funds arising from the 
two major sources of that demand— 
growth in the reserve requirements of 
member banks and the growth of the 
public’s need for money in circulation. 
This increase, the Board added, in the 
demand for reserve bank funds has been 
; met largely through the use of gold 
received from abroad, 

The Board’s statement on the sources 
of supply of reserve funds follows in full 
text: 

The ineredse in the country’s gold 
stock during the five-year period 
amounted to $782,000,000, which when 
| deposited by the member banks with 
the reserve banks added that amount 
to the volume of reserve funds at their 
disposal. 

An additional source of reserve funds 
of considerable magnitude were the sil- 
ver purchases by the Treasury during 
this period, which increased the mone- 
tary stock of silver by $180,000,000. A 
part of -these purchases was made to 
supply the increased demand for sub- 
sidiary silver for circulation, but the 
greater part represented purchases to 
replace silver sold to the Orient imme- 
diately after the war, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Pittman Act. As 
these purchases were made, silver cer- 
tificates were placed in circulation, with 
the consequence that at the reserve 
banks a corresponding amount of Fed- 
eral reserve bank notes and other cur- 
rency was retired. 

Further factors in the supply of re- 
serve funds during the period were an 
increase in the balances held by the re- 
serve banks abroad amounting to $39,- 
000,000 and a decrease of $20,000,000 in 
the deposit balances held by the reserve 
banks to the account of others than mem- 
ber banks. The foreign balances rep- 
resent reserve funds paid out here but 
carried abroad ahd the decrease of 
“other” deposits a transfer of funds in 
that account to other uses. Both of 
these operations are equivalent to the 
placing of a corresponding amount of 
reserve funds in the market. 

There was also a net’ decrease in 
Treasury holdings of cash not other- 





| wise taken into consideration in making 


this estimate. Although they are not 
considered as money’ in_ circulation, 
Treasury holdings of cash are in some 
respects similar to the currency holdings 
of the public, and a decrease in these 
holdings constitutes a gain of reserve 
funds to the member banks similar to a 
decrease in money in circulation. In 
estimating this figure, deductions were 
made from the total cash holdings of 
the Treasury as shown on their circu- 
lation statement, for gold and silver held 
in trust against gold and silver certifi- 
cates, for gold held for 
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the Federal re- | 


serve banks and agents, and for the re- | 


demption fund against national bank 


notes, as all these items have already | 


been included in their estimates in this 
calculation. 


Credit 
Foreign schinalege | Foreign Exchange | 


New York, September 22.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


September 22, 


| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 

purpose of assessment and collection of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev). veces 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland «(markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) . 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) CPSC eKepeseravees 

Norway (krone). 

l vland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu). 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (“ranc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China 

China 

China 

Cina 


14079 
1392 
007259 
029626 
2677 
4.8646 
.025188 
0392 
2382 
018247 
-4008 
+1748 
0545 
-2640 
-1123 
0495 
006201 
1748 
-2689 
1928 
.017601 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hanko tael). 
(Shanghai tael). 
(Tientsin tael) .. os 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) on 
China (Tientsin or a dol. ) : 
China (Yuan capeeie 

India (rupee) /.. 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. Ss.) 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso)....-... 
Mexico (peso) sveseves 
Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 
Argentina (peso) 
Brazil (milreis)... 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay ‘peso) 


6388 
.6242 
-6150 
-6450 
A858 
-4410 
4358 
«4325 
3636 
° -4669 
(dollar) 5598 
001158 | 
-999281 
477167 | 
.998594 


9715 
1183 
.1208 
10020 


(gold) 
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Increase Is Noted 
In Number of Branch 
Banks in Dominion 


Continued Business Prosper- 
ity Looked for by Leaders, 
American Consul at Mon- 
treal Reports. 


Branch banking in Canada has been | 
growing during the current year, accord- | 
ing to a report just received by the De- | 
partment of Commerce from the Ameri- | 


can Consul at Montreal, Harry M. Lakin. 
The establishment of new branch banks, 
the report stated, is good evidence of 
the confidence with which the Dominion’s 
leading bankers now regard the busi- 
ness situation. 


The announcement, in full 
lows: 

In the first five months of 1927, 40 
branches of Canadian banks were opened 
and 21 closed, making a net gain of 19 
branches. At the end of April the num- 
ber of bank branches in Canada totaled 
3,974—nearly 
the high figure 
reached 


text, 


(4,900) which 
in September, 1921. 


was 
During 


1927 considerably enlarged banking fa- | 


cilities are anticipated for the Dominion, 
with an increase of perhaps 50 in the 
number of branch banks. 

With prospects for continued good 
business in Canada admittedly excellent, 
there is some justification for a moderate 
policy of opening new branches. It is to 


be hoped that the banks wil continue the | 
! present tendency of opening branches in | 
communities at present unserved | 
| with accommodation rather than dupli- | 
The | 
opening up of the natural resources of | 


new 


cating services in small .centers. 
the north country has added many new 
names in the banking field. 


At the end of April savings deposits 


INCE the provision of electric service is so 
largely a matter of financing the necessary 
facilities, early development took place in 

locations where the business was most attrac- 
tive to the investor—in the large cities. 

An equivalent financial standing for electric 
service Companies serving non-metropolitan 
areas could be attained only by bringing a 
number of small properties under single direc- 


their capital requirements. 


This is the purpose for which the Middle 
West Utilities Company and many other public 
utility investment companies were formed — 


to assemble capital with which to build ade- 
quate electric service facilities for non-metro- 
politan areas, to direct the wise application of 
that capital, to consolidate isolated properties 
into economical systems, to make experienced 


management and 


engineering counsel avail- 


able, and to finance the constant expansion of 
facilities thereafter in order that continually 
increasing setvice requirements might be met. 

The investment company, with a nationally 
recognized financial position founded on its 
ownership of electric service properties in 


| Miscellaneous receipts. .. 


| Public-debt receipts 


fol- | 


1,000 less, however, than | Otiner public-debt expen- 





yy 
U. S. Treasury Statement | |° 

September 20 | 
(Made Public September 22, 1927) | 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts........ $1,818,654.64 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Encome t€8.6 6 esecdecds 
Miscellaneous inter- 


nal revenue......... 


68, 320,5 23.27 


—_— 
Total ordinary receipts 73,568,083.66 
10,185,100.00 
Balance previous day... 462,083,025.59 | 
| 
| 
| 


-_ 


-» 545,836,209.25 
Expenditures. 


General] expenditures.... 3! 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal.......... 

Operations in special] ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirerment 
fund 

investment 


+729,805.02 
3,418,305.38 
565,452.94 
34,984.43 


111,737.05 
229,259.97 


1,748.69 


of trust 


13,042.16 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 9,745,815.70 
MNCUION oc cds can feds os 


66,027,046.55 
Balance today. . 


470,063,347.00 


$545,836,209.25 


The accumulative figures, together | 
with the comparative analysis of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the month ! 


eepeeeee 


| and for the year, are published each 


Monday. 





3,5 the 


in Canada stood at $1,405,213,554, 
highest figure each reached. 

The total assets of. Canadian banks 
are also continuing upward, indicating 
the present state of prosperity. At pres- | 
ent the banking assets stand at $2,976,- | 
944,553. 
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Finance 


Mr. Young to Be Governor 
Of Federal Reserve Board 


Roy A. Young, whose appointment as 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
was announced September 21 by the 
President, will be designated as Gov- 
ernor of the Board as soon as he quali- 
fies as a member, according to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon. 

The Secretary stated orally on Septem- 
ber 22 that it was the intention of the 
President to name Mr. Young executive 
officer of the Board, but that such desig- 
nation could not take place until he had 
first become a legal member of the body. 

The Vice Governor, Edmund Platt, has 
acted as Governor since the resignation 
of D. R. Crissinger, and will continue to 
direct the Board’s affairs until’ Mr. 
Young takes over the work, it was stated. 

The Secretary wa not advised, he 
said, as to when Mr. Young will arrive 
in Washington. 4 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 


STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 

CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 

HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balabas 
& Katz Corporation 

ALFRED ETTLINGER, Vice President 

JOSEPH J. RICE, Vice President 

LAWRENCE STERN, President 

This company conducts ageneral securities 

business, originating and participating in 

high-grade investment issues. 


Inexpensive power everywhere is the 
goal of public utility znvestment companies 


widely separated sections, has been able to secure 
capital on advantageous terms and to invest 
that capital principally in the junior securities 
of its subsidiaries, the risk being minimized by 
the industrial as well as the geographical diver- 
sification of the operating companies. Public 
utility investment companies therefore are 
largely responsible for the electrification of 
non-metropolitan sections, and for the pro- 
vision of adequate and economical electric ser- 
vice not only to small towns but also to farms, 
mines, oil wells, irrigation and all the other 
requirements for power outside of metro- 


politan areas. 


This development has been marked, on the 
one hand, by a centralization of ownership of 
electric properties in large companies, and on 
the other hand by a diffusion of the ownership 
of such companies among thousands of inves- 
tors. It has involved the centralization of power 
production for the purpose of decentralizing 
power use. It has helped decentralize industry 
and population. All the while the operating 
companies have remained subject to local 


regulatory authority. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


SERVING IQ20 COMMUNITIES IN IQ STATES 
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: Insurance Company 
Denied Classification 


Of Personal Service 


All but Four of 3,000 Shares 
of Its Stock Were Owned 
by Holding Corporation 
in Year in Question. 


MANUFACTURERS INSURANCE AGENCY 
COMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES, 
MICHIGAN UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION | 
AND MANUFACTURERS UNDERWRITING | 
CoMPANY AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES, 
NAL REVENUE, BoarD OF TAX APPEALS, 
No. 4135. 

A corporation, 99.86 per cent of the 
stock of which is owned by another cor- 
poration, is not entitled to classification 
as a personalservice corporation within 
the meaning of section 200 of the 1918 
Revenue Act, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein. 

John T. Kennedy and 
Wolfe for the petitioner and J. 
Adams for the Commissioner. 

The text of the decision follows: 

The petitioner is a Michigan corpora- 
tion incorporated in July, 1914, with an 
authorized capital stock of $30,000 divi- 
ded into 3,000 shares of a par value of 
$10 each, all of which was outstanding 
during 1920. Throughout 1920, the pe- 
titioner was engaged in operating a gen- | 
eral insurance agency on a commission 
basis. | 

About November, 1918, the Michigan 
Underwriters Corporation was organized 
with a capital stock of $10,000 divided 
into 1,000 shares of a par value of $10 | 
each, all of which was outstanding dur- | 
ing 1920. This corporation was engaged 
in the business of acting as attorney in 
fact for the Michigan Reciprocal Ex- 
change, which was a Michigan associa- 
tion for the exchange of indemnity in 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

Holding Company Organized. 

In December, 1919, the Manufacturer’s 
Underwriting Company was organized 
under the laws of Delaware for the pur- 
pose of acquiring and holding the stock 
of the two corporations mentioned above, 
and at the time of its organization ac- 
quired all the outstanding stock of these 
companies with the .exception of four 
shares in each company. The four 
shares in each company not passing to | 
the Manufacturers Underwriting Com- 
pany were held by four individuals who 
owned one share each in each of the two 
companies. 

During 1920, the Manufacturers Un- 
derwriting Company owned 2,996 of a 
total of 3,000 shares of the outstanding 
capital stock of the Manufacturers Insur- 
ance Agency Company, and 996 shares | 
of a total of 1,000 Shares of the outstand- 
ing capital stock of the Michigan Under- 
writers Corporation. 

The Manufacturers Underwriting 
Company had no other business than 
holding the stock and receiving the divi- 
dends of the other two companies. For 
each share of stock in the Michigan Un- 
derwriters Corporation acquired by the 
Manufacturers Underwriting Company, 
it issued six shares of its preferred 
stock and six shares of its common stock 
and for each share of stock acquired in 
the Manufacturers Insurance Agency 
Company it issued two shares of its pre- 
ferred and two shares of its commoa 
stock. The shares of stock of the Manu- 
facturers Underwriting Company had a 
par value of $10. 

Stockholders Rendered Services. 

The stockholders of the Manufacturers 
Underwriting Company who rendered 
services in 1920, the duties they per- 
formed, amount of stock held and com- 
pensation received from the Michigan 
Underwriters Corpcratio. were set forth. 

Directors’ meetings were held about 
once every two months, and the directors 
were paid $10 each for every meeting at- 
tended. ‘“ 

During 1920 the paid non- 
stockholding salesmen for services ren- 
dered the Manufacturers Insurance 
Agency Company amounted to $2,583.28, | 
and for services rendered the Michigan 
Underwriters Corporation $4,220.78, or a 
total of $6,804.06. 

In carrying on its business, the peti- 
tioner secured orders for insurance either 
direct or through its salecmen. It then 
wrote the policies, billing the insured, 
who was expected to remit to the peti- 
tioner in due course. In turn, the peti- 
tioner remitted to the insuring company 
or the insurers the amount due which 
was the amount of the premium on the | 
policy, less the commission. 

Notes Accepted As Premiums. 

At times, notes instead of cash were | 
accepted as premiums. The petitioner at | 
times borrowed money from which to 
make payment to the insurance compa- | 
nies of premiums due before it had col- 
lected the premiums from the insured. 
As a rule, the amount owing the peti- | 
tioner was in excess of what it owed. 
During 1920, from 30 to 40 per cent of 
petitioner’s business was new business, 
while from 60 to 70 per cent was old or 
renewal business. 

The amount of $6,924.64 claimed by pe- 
titioner as a deduction for office expense | 
represents salaries of clerks, stenogra- 
phers and general offiffice expense. 

Part of the amounts of notes receiv- 
able tepresented notes accepted by the 
petitioner for premiums and held by it 
the dates indicated. Part of the 
gmounts of notes payable represented 
outstanding loans obtained to make pay- | 
ments to the insurance companies of 
premiums not collected from the in- | 
sured. 

The petitioner was not a personal serv- | 
ice corporation during 1920. 
Question of Personal Service Class. 
Opinion by Trammell: The only is- 
sue involved in this proceeding is | 
whether during the year 1920 the peti- | 
tioner was a personal service corporation. 

Section 200 of the Revenue Act of | 
1918 provides in part as follows: 

“The term ‘personal service corpora- | 
tion’ means a corporation whose income | 
is to be ascribed primarily to the ac- 


Richard H. | 
Arthur 


salaries 


| insurance, 


| tion 


| owned 
| question was considered by us in the Ap- | 


peal of Hanley-Reid & Company, 2 B. | : Sas 
John E. Mathews, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
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in, affiliated com- 


panies constitutes commercial and economic unity under Sec.'240, 1918 Act.— 
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Decisions of U. S. Board of Tax Appeals 


Published September 22, 1927 


*Caughey-Jossman Company, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner. Docket No. 7045. 
1. The Commissioner, in auditing the 

returns of two affiliated “companies, de- 

termined a deficiency as to one and an 
overassessment as to the other. The 
notice of deficiency was sent to the com- 
pany in whose case the overassessment 
was determined, and that company filed 

a petition contesting the correctness of 

the deficiency. 

2. Held, that as to the company filing 


the petition the Board is without jujris- | 


diction, in view of the determination 

of an overassessment, and the petition 

is dismissed. 

3. Held, further, that the other com- 
pany, against which the deficiency had 
been determined, had no right of appeal 
as it had not been notified of the deter- 
mination. 

*P. L. Mann, Petitioner, v. 
sioner. Docket No. 9125. 
1. The proportionate part of the prof- 

its from the operation of a plantation 


Commis- 


set aside for the manager to be paid to | 
him in case the profits over a 10-year | 


period amount to a given figure are not 


deductible from the gross income of the | 
owner of the plantation who kept his | 
books on a cash receipts and disburse- | 


ments basis. 


2. The profit realized by an individual | 


from the sale of a half*interest in real 
estate acquired subsequent to March 1, 
1913, is to be computed on the basis 
of cost and not on the value at the date 
the other half interest was sold to one 
taken in as a partner. 
*Excelsior-Leader Laundry 

tioner v. Commissioner. 

9221. 

Gain resulting from collection of fire 
insurance policy by petitioner is includ- 
able in gross income for the taxable year 


Co., Peti- 
Docket No. 


tivities of the principal owners or stock- 
holders who are themselves regularly 
engaged in the active conduct of the af- 
fairs of the corporation and in which 
capital (whether invested or borrowed) 
not a material income-producing 
factor; * ‘© *> 

During 1920 the Manufacturers Un- 
derwriting Company, a holding company, 
owned 2,996 shares of the petitioner’s 
total outstanding capital stock of. 3,000 
shares. The holding company, during 
the year here involved, had no other bus- 
iness than holding the stock and receiv- 
ing the dividends of the petitioner cor- 


is 


Corporation which acted as an attorney 
in fact for-an association formed for 
the exchange of indemnity in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

The remaining four shares of peti- 
tioner’s capital stock were held by Slo- 
man, Goodman, P. E. Hinckley and Har- 
rison, who owned one share each, and 


who with the exception of P. E. Hinck- ; 


ley were regularly engaged in selling 

company was the principal owner or 

stockholder in the petitioner corporation 
Denied Classification Claimed. 

We are here confronted with the ques- 
of whether a corporation is en- 
titled to personal service classification 
when substantially all of its stock is 
by another corporation. This 


T. A. 315. There we held that a corpora- 
tion the principal stockholder of which 


| was another corporation was not entitled 


to personal service classification. 

We said: 

“The concept underlying the whole 
theory of personal service corporations 
was to give relief to those corporations, 


| the income of which was primarily at- 
tributable to the personal and individual 
| activities of the principal stockholders. 


“We think Congress intended that the 
activities be personal in the sense of 
being individual. Without question a cor- 
poration can not be said to have indi- 
vidual activities. It is an artificial en- 
tity, the activities of which are neces- 


| sarily vicarious and not individual.” 


The foregoing principles are applicable 
and controlling here. 


In view of the foregoing, the action | 


\of the responden. in denying personal 
service classification is approved. 
Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 
Considered by Siefkin and Morris. 
September 12, 1927. 


poration and the Michigan Underwriters | *®® makes a 


Unquestionably the holding | 


under provision of section 234 (a) (4) 

Revenue Act of 1924. 

*Cushman Chuck Company, Petitioner v. 

Docket No. 7812. 
Redetermination of profits taxes un- 

der section 328, Revenue Act of 1918, de- 


Commissioner. 


nied. Redetermination under section 328, 
Revenue Act of 1918, of profits taxes de- 


| termined under section 326 of said Act 


granted for years 1919 and 1920. 

*George G. Clark, Annie M. Morse, and 
Walker L. Huse, trustees, 
Charles H. Cummings, Petitioners v. 
Commissioner. Doeket No. 7927. 


The testator created a trust of his 


residuary estate, directing his trustees to | 
| “distribute the principal thereof and in- | 
come therefrom to, for, in and among | 
benevolent, ' 


fraternal, 


such charitable, 


and educational uses, etc.,” to associa- 


tions, societies, corporations, etc., as they | 


should select. The trustees received in- 
come during the taxable year, but made 
no distribution of principal or interest 
until two years later. 


Held, that the income is taxable to the | 
fiduciary, and further, that since distribu- | 


tion may be made to other than exempt 
corporations, the income is not exempt. 
*Capital 'Theater Company, Petitioner v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 6224. 
1. Theater leases determined to have 
no bonus value on date of acquisition by 
petitioner. 


2. Petitioner’s gross income determined ' 


for eight-month period, January 1 to 
August 31, 1920. 

* Appeal of Elizabeth S. 
Docket No. 6740. 

1. Under section 219 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, income of the 
trust for the taxable year which becomes 
distributable during the taxable year is 
taxable to the beneficiary. although the 
beneficiary was unknown until the exer- 
cise of a power within the taxable year. 


Sprague. 


2. Certain trust instruments provided | 
to the ; 


that income should be added 
principal thereof, except that upon writ- 
ten request of the petitioner stch in- 
come should be paid to her. Held, that 
such income is taxable to the fiduciary 


except to the extent to which the power | 


was exercised by the petitioner, and to 
such extent the income was distribut- 
able and taxable to the petitioner. 

3. Although the interest of the bene- 
ficiary may be contingent until the trus- 
determination as to the 
amount of income which is distributable, 
after such determination is made and 
the contingency removed the income be- 
comes distributable and taxable to the 


| beneficiary and not to the fiduciary. 


A. W. Henn, as trustee, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 4303. 


Terms of a trust instrument construed | 


to require distribution of the income to 
those beneficiaries who had reached their 
majority. Such income held to be tax- 
able to the beneficiaries and not to the 


| fiduciary. 


Income distributed to minor bene- 
ficiaries, as provided by trust 
ment, was not taxable to the fiduciary, 
and, under the terms of the trust in- 


strument, the balance was accumulated 


for future distribution and was taxable | 


to the fiduciary. 


sioner. Docket No. 9583, 

The petitioner was during the 
1923 county attorney, and received as 
compensation for his services $200 per 
month. 
an employee of the Board of County 
Commissioners, within the meaning of 


section 1211 of the Revenue Act of 1926. | 


Aransas Compress Co., Petitioner, 
Commissioner. Docket No. 4378. 
Payments made to a public utility cor- 

poration by a citizen’s committee to in- 

| duce it to erect a cotton compress and 

| warehouse, such citizens receiving no di- 

| rect benefit from the corporation for such 
payment, held, not to be income, 


Vv. 


| Walter J. Ball and Morison R. Waite, | 


coexecutors, estate of Ophelia Duhme. 

Petitioners v. Commissioner. 

No. 6858. 

Loss sustained in 1920 on sale of prop- 
erty acquired prior to March 1, 1913, for 
residence purposes, but abandoned for 
| such use in 1911 and thereafter rented 
| and held for sale, held deductible. 


estate of | 


instru- | 


year | 


Held, that he was during 1923. 


Docket | 


Common 


Interests of Brothers 
Declared to Be Unit 


Whole Group of c Shares Re- 
quired to Vote as Majority 
Directed. 


HUYLER’S ET AL. V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
| TERNAL REVENUE, BoARD oF TAX AP- 
PEALS, Nos. 1356, 1357, 1445, 2373, 
2374. 
Ownership of 86 per cent of stock by 
| identical interests in affiliated corpora- 

tions constitutes a commercial and eco- 
| nomic unity for the purpose of section 
| 240 of the 1918 Revenue Act, the Board 
| of Tax Appeals held herein, granting the 
| petitioners affiliation for tax purposes. 





| Adjustments of invested capital by the 


Commissioner, on account of capital ex- 
penditures erroneously charged to ®x- 
pense in prior year, were approved by 
the Board for lack of evidence to show 
| that such adjustments were in error. 
Evidence to show that depreciation de- 
ductions allowed by the Commissioner, in 
computing the taxpayer’s net ncome for 
periods in 1917, 1918, and 1919, were 
not reasonable or inadequate to cover 
wear, tear, and exhaustion actually sus- 
tained, was held to be_ insufficient. 
The Board’s decision also determined 
the March 1, 1913, value of a leasehold 
| and the annual deduction to be allowed 
| for exhaustion of such value. 
| Lawrence P. Mattingly and Rolland L. 
Nutt for the petitioners and J. Harry 
| Byrne for the Commissioner. 
The text of the decision follows: 
Huyler’s, a New York corporation, was 
organized in 1881, by the late John S. 
Huyler, with an authorized paid-in capi- 





| tal of $15,000, consisting of 150 shares of | 


common capital stock of the par value 
of $100 per share. 
the years and periods under review, en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale, at 
wholesale and retail, of candies, confec- 
tions, soft drinks, and foods. 

All of the products sold at its stores 


its own factories. Its products are dis- 
posed of through a chain of approxi- 


mately 60 retail stores in 28 cities, and, 


by wholesale, to dealers. 
Early in the histery of the business, 
Huyler associated with him in the enter- 


ter and Benjamin F. DeKlyn. 


a will which was duly admitted to pro- 
bate on Octoter 19 of that year. 


Shares Set Aside 


For Benefit of Sons 

At the time of his death, John S. 
Huyler was the owner of 96 shares of 
the capital stock of Huyler’s, which, un- 
| der the provisions of the fifth paragraph 
| of his will, were set aside in trust for 
| the benefit of his four sons. At the 

death of John S. Huyler, Jr., which oc- 

curred subsequent to the death of his 
| sister, the portion of the trust set aside 
: for his benefit under the fifth paragraph 
of his father’s will, reverted to his three 
brothers and to John S. Huyler Held and 
| Abbie Huyler Held, the two minor chil- 
dren of his deceased sister. 

In 1896, Huyler gave to his only sister, 
¢ Mrs. Martha A. Gaines, six shares of the 
capital stock of Huyler’s; and in 1902 he 
sold to her 15 additional shares of that 
stock for $100,000, the purchase price, by 
agreement, to be paid out of the divi- 
dends declared and paid thereon. 

Until two or three years prior to the 
date she, sold her stock holdings to 
Coulter D. Huyler, Mrs. Gaines was one 
of th- executive officers of Huyler’s, 
; serving in the capacity of assistant 
| treasurer. She was ‘succeeded in that 

office by her son, who, until July, 1927, 
| was also a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Huyler’s. During the time she 
was a stockholder of Huyler’s, 
Gaines participated in the stockholder’s 
meetings at which she voted her stock 
either in person or by proxy. 

In 1919, Mrs. Gaines sold her stock- 
holdings in Huyler’s to her nephew, 


Coutler D. Huyler, for the sum of $525,- | 


The negotiations leading to the 
sale and purchase of this stock took 
| place in the private 
ment of Mrs. Gaines; and her son and at- 
torney were present throughout the en- 
tire negotiations. 
Gramercy Investing Company of New 


000. 


York, a New York corporation, was or- | 


ganized in 1910, with an authorized paid- 


in capital of $30,000, consisting of 300 | 


shares of common capital stock of the 
par value of $100 per share, all of which 
was issued in equal portions to Frank 
DeKlyn, David and Coulter D. Huyder 
| for cash at par. In 1913 these stock- 
holders paid in to the aforementioned 
company, without any consideration 
therefor, certain real properties which 
had come into their possession through 
| inheritance from their father. These 
| properties were entered upon the books 
of the company at the values fixed and 
determined upon for the purposes of the 
| Surrogate’s appraisal, and which 
amounted in the aggregate to $1,399,- 
560.33. The company assumed, and 
recorded upon its books, the mortgages 
upon. certain of the properties, said 
| mortgages amounting in the aggregate 
to $966,750. The excess of The aggre- 
gate value at which the properties were 
| taken up on the books of account over 
the aggregate amount of the mortgages, 
or $432,810.33, was credited to donated 
surplus account. 


Company Formed to Handle 
Philadelphia Property 


Gramercy Investing Company of Penn- 
sylvania was organized in 1913 for the 
purpose of taking over from the 
| Gramercy Investing Company of New 
| York and holding the property located in 
| Philadelphia, Pa. For the said property 
the Pennsylvania company issued to the 
New York company its entire authorized 





| 7% shares to her for the price he paid 





It is, and was during | 


are manufactured by the petitioner at | 


Mrs. | 


residential apart- | 
' . . . . 
communication, on the question of affilia- 





| the stock of the Gramercy Investing | 


| Investing Company of Pennsylvania, in 
| equal 


| shares; 
prise two of his friends, Charles J. Coul- | David H. Gaines, 1 share; N. C. Thrall, 1 
| share; totajpshares, 150. 


John S. Huyler died in 1910, leaving All of Stack Qamad 





Stock Control 


capital stock consisting of 30 shares of 
the par value of $100 per share. 


The Gramercy Investing Company of 
New York and the Gramercy Investing 
Company of Pennsylvania maintained 
their offices at Huyler’s main factory, 
East 18th Street and Irving Place, New 
York City; and for the space so occu- 
pied for office purpsses they paid no 
rent to Huyler’s. 

Under date of June 30, 1919, the at- 
torneys for Huyler’s addressed a com- 
munication to the then Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue as follows: 
“Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue, Washington, 

D;. C. 

fSir:. Referring to the request of 
Hiylers Incorporated to file a consolidat- 
ed income and excess profits return for 
Huylers, the Gramercy Investing Com- 
pany of New York, and the Gramercy In- 
vesting Company of Pennsylvania, we 
beg to submit the following facts the af- 
filiation and control of the stock of these 
corporations in support of such request. 

“The holdings of the three sons of 
John F. Huyler, the. founder of Huylers, 
are as follows: 

“Coulter D. Huyler, 43 shares; David | 
Huyler, 43 shares; Frank D. Huyler, 42 
shares; Mrs. M. A. Gaines (sister of John 
¥. Huyler), 20 shares. 

“Mrs. Gaines acquired her shares of 
stock in Huylers as follows: In 1896 
John F. Huyler, father of the three 
above-mentioned Huylers and brothers 
of Mrs. Gaines, gave to her 6 shares. 
In 1902 John FP. Huyier_purchased*15 
shares from Chcrles J. Coulter for 
$200,000, which-he sold to Mrs. Gaines ! 
for $100,000; in other words, he sold 


and made her a gift of the other 7% | 
shares. 

“The three Huyler brothers—Coulter 
D., David, and Frank D.—own all of 


Company, New York, and the Gramercy 


shares, each having 331-3 per 
cent of the stock in these two compa- 
nies. 

“The holdings of stoc’ in 
Incorporated are as follows: 

“Coulter D. Huyler,43 shares; David 
Huyler, 43 shares; Frank D. Huyler, 42 | 
Mrs. M. A. Gaines, 20 shares; 


Huylers 


By Huyler Family 

“From these facts, it will bé seen that 
these three corporations are affiliated cor- 
porations within the terms of the law, as 
all of the stock is owned and controlled 
by the Huyler family. Therefore, it is 
requested that written authority be given 
to file consilidated return as tentative re- 
turns have been filed on this basis.” 

Under date of July 11, 1919, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue replied to the 
foregoing communication as follows: 

“Keith, Mattingly & Nutt, Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

“Sirs: The Bureau acknowledged your 
letter of June 30, 1919, regarding the 
filing of a consolidated income and prof- 
its tax return for the taxable year 1918 
for the Gramercy Investing Company of 
Pennsylvania, Gramercy Investing Com- 
pany of New York, and Huylers, Incor- 
porated. 

“The data as to stock ownership sub- 
mitted by you showed that the stock of 
these three corporations is substantially 
all owned by Coulter D. Huyler, David 
Huyler and Frank DeK. Huyler, and that 
their holdings are in substantially the 
same proportions. Mrs. M. A. Gaines 
has a 13 per cent interest in Huyler’s, but 
she acquired only 5 per cent by purchase, 
the remainder having been given to her 
by her brother, John F. Huyler, the 
father of the three majority stockholders. 

“On the assumption that the stock of 
these companies is all of one class, and 





| that the holdings as shown existed dur- 


ing the entire taxable year, the Bureau 
holds that a consolidated return should 
be filed. 

“Respectfully, J. A. Callan, Assistant 
to the Commissioner.” 

Under date of April 29, 1921, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue addressed a 


tion, to Huyler’s as follows: 

“Huyler’s, 1386 East 18th Street, New 
York, W.. ¥. 

“Sir: Reference is made to an affi- | 
davit dated February 8, 1921, and to | 
an executed Affiliated Corporations | 
Questionnaire for each of the taxable 
years 1917 and 1918, filed by you. 

“From the facts presented, you are | 
advised that, during the taxable years 
1917, 1918, and 1919, your company was 
not affiliated with any other company 
within the purview of Articles 77 and | 
78 of Regulations 41, Treasury Deci- ! 
sion 2662 and “\ ‘ion 240 of the Reve- | 
nue Act of 1918. : ‘ 

“Bureau letter dated July 11, 1919, | 
addressed to Keith, Mattingly & Nutt, 
should, therefore, be disregarded. 


| Separate Returns 


Found to Be Proper 

“The filing of a separate excess profits 
tax return for the taxable year 1917 
was the proper precedure. You should | 
file a separate income and profits tax 
return for each of the taxable years 
1918 and 1919, provided that such -ac- 
tion has not been taken. 

“You are further advised that during 
the taxable years 1917, 1918, and 1919 
the Huyler’s Bros. Co., Gramercy In- 
vesting Co. of N. Y., and Gramercy In- 
vesting Co. of Penna. 
within the purview of the authorities | 
cited. A consolidated excess profits tax 
return for the taxable year 1917 should, 
therefore, have been filed. In the event | 
that such a return should be necded in | 
auditing the case, you will be notified | 
by this office. A consolidated income | 
and profits tax return for each of the 
taxable years 1918 and 1919 should be 
filed, provided. that such action has not' | 


|} and 


were affiliated | ! 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY _'ARB 
PusLisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE 


Confectionery 


Ownership and Control of Nearly All Stock 
Of Three Concerns Found to Give Affiliated Standing 


Companies Operated 
For Mutual Benefit 


Presence of Minority Share- 
Holders Fails to Influence 
Decision on Appeal. 


been taken. 

“Pursuant to this ruling, a copy of 
this letter should be attached to each 
return when filed. 

“If not in agreement with this ruling, 
you are requested to submit answer 
within 30 days from the date of this 
letter. 

“In reply, refer to IT:SA:CR:E-MDW. 

“Respectfully, E. H. Batson, Acting 
Deputy Commissioner.” 

The names of the persons who served 
as Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
during the years and periods under re- 
view, and their terms of ofiice are as 
follows: 


Daniel _C. Roper, September 26, 1917, | 


to March 31, 1920; William M. Williams, | eling of leased premises, and the depre- 


April 1, 1920, to April 11, 1921; Millard 


F. West (Actg.), April 12, 1921 to May | 


26, 1921; David H. Blair, May 27, 1921, 
to present date. 

Prior to 1912,Huyler’s pursuant to a 
policy of conservatism, adopted the ac- 


| counting practice of carrying its equip- 


ment, fixtures, furniture, and machinery, 
in use in its factories and retail stores, 
on its’books of account, at values con- 
siderahly less than cost. A considerable 
quantity of such items were manufac- 





tured in Huyler’s own shops; the others | 


being purchased from outside sources. 

In the case of such items as were man- 
ufactured by Huyler’s, only the bare cost 
of the labor and material used was cap- 
italized on the books of account, noth- 
ing being included to cover the over- 
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counting period, had been preserved and 
were available to the offieers of the com- 
pany for this purpose. These inventory 
sheets showed that the aggregate amount 
at which items of equipment, fixtures, 
furniture, and machinery were origi- 
nally capitalized on the books of account, 
exceeded the book value, at May 31, 1912, 
by:the amount of $704,185.80. In other 
words, the inventories showed that the 
total amount by which the asset ac- 
counts and surplus had been reduced, 
through the annual charges to expense 
of 75 per cent of the cost of equipment, 
fixtures, furniture, and machinery orig- 
inally capitalized, was $704,185.80. 
Acting in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the board of directors, said 
amount of $704,185.80 was restored té 
the asset accounts and to surplus, as 
of May 31, 1912, by journal entry dated 
May 31, 1913. The practice of charg- 
ing to expense the cost of installing fac- 
tory machinery and equipment continued 
after 1912 and has never been changed. 
While the returns of Huyler’s for the 
years and periods under review were in 
process of audit in the Income Tax Unit, 
the petitioner submitted to the respond- 
ent an affidavit executed in its behalf, 
under date of October 28, 1923, by Coul- 
ter D. Huyler, secretary and acta cae 


| purporting to set forth the facts co 


cerning the cost of purchase of equip- 
ment, fixtures, furniture and machinery, 
the cost of improvements to and remod- 


ciation and exhaustion sustained on the 
items enumerated. Said affidavit set forth, 
among other things, the following al- 


| leged facts: * 


That the total cost of purchases of 
equipment, fixtures, furniture, and ma- 
chinery, to May 31, 1912, amounted to 
$939,920.86; that the total amount 


| charged to expense, to May 31, 1912, on 
| account of purchases of equipment, fix- 


tures, furniture, and machinery amounted 
to $709,248.91; that the total cost of pur- 
chases of equipment, fixtures, furniture, 
and machinery, from June 1, 1912, to May 
31, 1916, amounted to $86,085.72; that 


| the total depreciation accrued to May 


head buwlen properly allocable thereto. | 
In the case of such items as were pur- | 


chased from outside sources, the actual 
purchase price thereof was capitalized. 


The cost of installing all such items | 


was consistently charged 
notwithstanding that in a great many in- 
stances the installation cost exceeded the 


to expense, | 


actual purchase price or manufacturing | 
cost of the item installed. Replacements | 


expense. 
premises, such as plumbing, tiling, and 
redecorating, was charged to expense in 
the year in which incurred. At the close 
of each accounting period, an inventory 
was made of additional items of equip- 
ment, fixtures, furniture, and machinery 
acquired during the period, the inventory 
values being the amounts at which such 
items were capitalized on the books of 
account, and 75 per cent of the total in- 
ventory value was charged to expense. 

No depreciation of these assets had 
been taken into account on the books 
of the company. Thus the equipment, 
fixtures, furniture, and machinery were 


consistently carried an the books of ac- | Val f Equi £ 
alues for Equipmen 


count at a value representing 25 per 


cent of the amounts originally ,capital- | ‘ 
| figures set out in the affidavit above 


ized. 


Accounis Were Revised 


To Correct Cost Figures 
In April, 1913, the board ef directors, 


desiring that the balance sheets should | 


reflect the company’s actual financial 
conditions, directed a revision of the ac- 
counts to properly record the cost of 
equipment, fixtures, furniture, and ma- 
chinery. The inventory sheets which 


had been made at the close of each ac- | 


renewals* were always charged to | 
The cost of remodeling leased | 





31, 1916, on equipment, fixtures, fur- 
niture, and machinery amounted to $778,- 
079.59; that the cost of additional equip- 
ment, fixtures, furniture, and machinery, 
acquired during the fiscal years ended 
May 31, 1917 and 1918, the seven months’ 
period ended December 31, 1918, and 
the year 1919, amounted to $56,471.18, 
$77,878.57, $20,296.86, and $103,099.16, re- 
spectively; and that the depreciation sus- 
tained on equipment, fixtures, furniture, 
and machinery, during the fiscal years 
ended May 31, 1917 and 1918, the seven 
months’ period ended December 31, 1918, 
and the year 1919, amounted to $42,- 
315.68, $44,105.09, $28,108.19, and $46,- 
503.76. 

Said affidavit further set forth that 
the total cost of remodeling leased prem- 
ises charged to expense amounted to 
$136,346.36; that the total exhaustion of 
such cost accrued to May 31, 1916, 
amounted to $85,596.80; and that the ex- 
haustion sustained during the fiscal years 
ended May 31, 1917 and 1918, the seven 
months period ended December 31, 1918, 
and the year 1919, amounted to $7,- 
105.25, $7,658.92, $4,084.72, and $18,- 
597.42, respectively. 


Respondent Fixed 


Basing his action upon the facts and 


referred to, the respondent, for invested 
capital purposes, fixed the values of pe- 


| titioner’s equipment, fixtures, furniture, 


and machinery, for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1917, the seven months’ period 
ended December 31, 1918, and the year 
1919, at $247,926.99, $295,855.97, and 
$288,044.73, respectively. 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 24 
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First 
Issue 
March 4, 1926 


October 1, 1926 
7,00 


March 4, 1927 


15,205 


August 


6, 1927 


d1,686 


Circulation Figures Shown are Net Paid 


This steady growth incirculation is gratifying 
evidence that influential people in America, like 
yourself, ARE concerned with the nation’s prob- 
lems and the nation’s development. 

Our audience of more than thirty-one thousand 


progress. 


is the dominant factor today in American life and 


If your business is such that its story is of in- 
terest to this group of readers, it can be profitably 
advertised in The United States Daily. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Commerce 


Employes Required 
To Board Vessels 


Maritime Workers | 


Entitled to Recover for In- 
juries Under Longshore- 


men’s and Harbor 
( Workers’ Act. 


Employes of ‘steamship companies who 
are required to board ships for confer- 
ence with ship officers or for inspection, 
are considered employes in maritime em- 
ployment, and are entitled to recover for 
injuries under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Act, the Employes’ 
Compensation Commission has just 
ruled. 


“Tt is assumed,” the Commission points | 


out, “that such employes are sent on 


Marked Increase in Sales of Cigarettes 
And Cigars Indicated by Revenue Report 


| 
| 





board for some duty relating to the ship | 
or_its cargo that is believed to be of | 


M@nefit to their employer. Length of 


3 ship is held to be im- } 
ume spent on the ship is hel P GHMECUION UIDIRO) 6s dec s0v eb ioe 80 08 0e Cees 888 0c No. 


material.” 


The full text of the decision as made | 3 
Snuff, manufactured 


public by the Commission follows: 

No. 12. Fleet engineers, port captains, 
and office employes of steamship com- 
panies going on board a ship for con- 
ference with ship’s officers or for inspec- 


—_— ——. -—— 
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Tobaceo 


Data on Tax-Paid Products Show Billion More Cigarettes 
Sold in August, 1927, Than in August, 1926. 


| 
| 


The sale of 9,328,054,507 cigarettes and 
604,869,901 cigars during August was 
indicated by reports by the sale of Fed- 
eral revenue stamps during the month, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, announced Sep- 
tember 22 in a statement on tax paid 
products for the month. On the basis 
of these reports, the Bureau said, an 
increase of more than 1,000,000,000 was 


Products. 

Distilled spirits (nonbeverage) 
Spirits or wines, rectified 
Cigars (large) 

Class A 

Class 

Ciass 

Class 

Class E 


TOCA «. 660 
Cigars (small) 


Cigarettes (small) 


Tobacco, manufactured 
Oleomargarine, colored 


| Oleomargarine, uncolored 
| Playing cards 


tion duties are employes in maritime em- ; is t 
| Rico and in the Philippine Islands: 


ployment within the meaning of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor ¢ 
Compensation Act, regardless of the time 


spent on the ship. 


Status Under Law Fixed. 


Workers’ | 


The question submitted to the Com- | 


mission is whether or not certain em- 


ployes of steamship companies who go | 


aboard ship are in maritime employment 
within the meaning of the Longshore- 


men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
Cigarettes (small) 
“Office employes’ of steamship com- | 


tion Act. The facts relate to: 


panies who board vessels for conference 


purposes only with one of the officers. | 


It is of course undersiood that these em- 


’ welntion | 
ployes do no work of any description 


about the vessel at the time of their 
visit. { 


“We would also like to have you ad- ; 


vise us your opinion on the fleet engi- 
neers and port captains of steamship 


companies. 
ably are aware, ere in the offices of the 


These men, as you prob- | 


company for the greater proportion of | 


the time, but occasionally visit various 
vessels of the companies’ fleet for the 
purpose of conference with the engi- 
neers and ceptains. The duties are 
‘more or less of an inspection nature and 


we understand that they do no actual | 


work on board.” 
In Maritime “Employ. 


The following is the 
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3ureau’s statement 


shown in the sale of cigarettes and an 
increase of more than 10,000,000 in the 
sale of cigars as compared with August, 
1926, exclusive of sales in Porto Rico 
and in the Philippine Islands. 

The fololwing statement was compiled 
by the Bureau to show the total indi- 
cated sales of the several articles un- 
der the tax-paid products listed by the 
Revenue Act of 1926: 


Aug., 1926 
613,942 
2,839 


Aug., 1927 
599,490 
3,859 


10. 266,387,685 
86,734,180 
Vo. 225,835,412 
13,022,861 
2,261,409 


291,768,095 
69,633,970 
228,712,878 
12,919,931 
1,835,027 


604,869,901 
23,936,280 
1,070,925 

~ 9,328,054,507 
3,386,288 
31,950,651 
831,076 


27,047,000 
1,485,150 


3,003,131 
32,806,326 
763,355 
16,530,460 
3,199,398 
paid products 


3,175,311 
on tax 


PORTO RICO. 


Products. 

Cigars (large) 
Class A 
Class B 
Class C 


POURE 3, 6 '0.5:4 
Cigars (small) 
Cigarettes (large) 


Aug., 1926 Aug., 1927 
6,466,250 

640,000 
3,178,500 


10,309,125 
113,800 
1,234,350 
11,657,275 
1,500,000 
650,750 
40,250 


10,284,750 
988,000 
600,000 
43,000 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Products. 
Cigars (large) 
Class A 
Class B 


ROL od wits FES 
Cigarettes (large) ... 
Cigarettes (small) 
Tobacco, manufactured 


Aug., 1926 Aug., 1927 
14,033,685 
112,657 
28,252 


3.126 


16,529,820 
215,107 
175,378 

26 
14,177,720 
600 
65,180 


16,920,383 
500 
223,97 
3 


Chief Coordinator Issues Guide Chart 
For Purchase of Class “D” Lubricating Oils 


| Brig. Gen. H. C. Smither Tells Importance of Proper 
Viscosity in Making Selection. 


It is not understood what is meant | 


by the statements that these employes 


. : | 
do -no ‘work -of “any description .@F ,no | 


actual work on board, but it is assumed 
that it is meant that they do no man- 
ual labor. The law applies to employes 
in maritime employment and the latter 
is not necessarily manual labor. 

If an employe of a company owning 
or operating vessels goes on board a 
vessel to instruct the officers regarding 
the handling of the cargo or repairs to 
be made to the ship, it would hardly be 
claimed that he was not in- maritime em- 
ployment. If in the case now under 
consideration the purpose of such an 
employe in going on board is only a 
“conference” from which nothing definite 
results, it is nevertheless a going aboard 
for a purpose that concerns the handling 
of the cargo or the equipping, mainte- 
nance, operation, outfitting, or repair 
of the vessel and these are maritime em- 
ploynients. 

Duty to Board Ships. 

It is to be assumed that such employes 
of. steamship companies are sent on 
board, or go there pursuant to their as- 
signment of duties, for some duty re- 
lating to the ship or its cargo that is 
believed to be of benefit to their em- 
ployer. The amount of time spent 
aboard ship is immaterial. 

It is concluded, therefore, that the 
employes referred to are in maritime 
smployment within the meaning of the 
Bypreshoremen' and Harbor Workers’ 

ompensation Act. 


Weather in Europe 
Affects Markets 


Weather in Europe for the week ended 
September 17 was generally cool and un- 


settled with heavy rains in the western, | 


eentral and northern sections and some 
rains in the north and southeast, it was 
stated September 22 in a cablegram from 
the special representative in Londor., H. 
B. Smith, to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The full text of these advices, review- 
ing crop conditions in Europe, proceeds: 

Foreign wheat is now around $1.50 a 
bushel in the United Kingdom and is 
regarded:as cheap. There was a good 
volume of buying on last week’s decline, 
it is reported, although the higher North 
American crop estimate had a tendency 
to restrain buyers somewkst. Local de- 
liveries on the continent were small and 
of a poorer quality resulting in a shrink- 
age of port stocks. 

Local deliveries of rye in Germany 
were disappointing in volume and Ger- 
many is said to be a good buyer of 
western and Danube ryes. There was 
a less active demand for corn due to 


some increase in port stocks as a re-* 


sult of the heavy arrivals during the 
week ended the 10th. 

Arrivals last week declined sharply, 
which, with the corresponding decrease 
in shipments, is holding European and 
River Plate prices firm in the face of 
lower prices on the’ American markets. 

Bariey and oat prices are strong 
everywhere, but offerings were light and 
the demand remains steady. 

A feature of the freight market was 
the continued heavy bookings from Mon- 
* GY All other grain routes remained 

SS t with easier tendency shown in 


A “recommendation chart” together 
with pertinent data has been circularized 
among the heads of all Federal depart- 
ments and establishments by the Chief 


| Coordinator of the United States, Brig. 
| Gen. H. C. Smither, for the intended pur- 


pose of aiding Federal purchasing agents 
in selecting Class D lubricating oils, in- 
cluding Navy contract oils for various 


| types of automotive equipment, General 


| text of General Smither’s 
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| cation of these terms. 


Smither announced in a statement Sep- 
tember 21. * 

The data, General Smither explained 
in his bulletin, was prepared by en- 
gineers of the Bureau of Standards, with 
minor additions by the Bureau of En- 
gineering of the Department of the 
Navy. In making selection of oil for 
automotive use, the bulletin declared, 
“the most important consideration is the 
choice of the proper ‘grade’ of oil; that 
is, oil of the right viscosity.” The full 
bulletin fol- 
lows: 

The following material prepared by 
engineers: of the Bureau of Standards, 
with minor additions by the Bureau of 
Engineering, Navy Department, are in- 
tended to aid Federal purchasing agents 
in selecting Class D lubricting oils, in- 
cluding Navy contract oils for various 
types of automotive equipment. 

In making such selection the most im- 
portant consideration is the choice of the 
proper “grade” of oil; that is, oil of the 
right viscosity. While the designations 
“light,” “medium,” “heavy,” etc., as used 
by different refiners refer to viscosity 
only, there is no uniformity in the appli- 
Hence the same 
nominal grade, for example “medium” 
varies widely in viscosity among differ- 
ent refiners. The viscosities correspond- 
ing to the above terms as used by the 
Government are stated in the specifica- 
tions. They are intended to be about 
the average viscosity in each case of the 


| corresponding grade as furnished by the 


various refiners. 
Properly Selected Oils 
Found to Be Satisfactory 








The other specified properties are in- | 
tended to insure proper quality in each 


grade of oil. 


Relative to such require- | 


ments it may be stated that no definite | 
cases have been found of Government | 


Class D oils giving unsatisfactory per- 


forraance, when propexty selected as to ! 
viscosity, for any cause justly charge- | 


able to the oil. Reported bad 
usually can be attributed to excessive 


results | 


| such 


| what, depending on 


other lubricated parts. If the visosity 
is below this range, that is, if the oil 
is too light, wear will be excessive and 
bearings may “pound out.”. If the oil 
is too heavy, it may not feed to the 
bearings at all, or if it does there will 
be an excessive loss of power due to the 
high viscosity. Also, too heavy an oil 


| makes an engine hard to start. 


Standard Temperatures 
Used in Specifications 


100 degrees F. (some Navy contract oils 


are specified at 130° F.), but it is the vis- | 


cosity of the oil as used in the engine 
that is really important. This is seldom 
the same as that given in the specifica- 
tions for two reasons: (a) The viscosities 
of all oils change rapidly with change 


in temperature, decreasing as the tem- | 


perature is increased and vice versa; (b) 
Oils in gasoline and kerosene engines 


usually become diluted with “heavy ends” | 
of the fuel, that is, those portions of the | 


fuel that fail to be evaporated and con- 
sumed by the engine. Such dilution re- 
duces the viscosity of the oil. 

The first factor is taken into account 
in preparing the accompanying chart, 
and accordingly can be disregarded. 
The recommended viscosities allow also 
for some dilution! but ‘that factor is 
too variable to be provided for com- 
pletely. 


Dilution does not occur all at once, | 


nor does it continue indefinitely to in- 
crease. If a car is used in about the 
same way from day to day, 


idly at first, then more slowly, and after 
distance will remain about the 
increasing or decreasing some- 
the weather and 
the use to which the car is put. 
the running temperature of the engine 
is low, if the weather is cold, or if the 
engine is run for only short periods 
so that it does not get 


same, 


to 40 or 50 per cent in winter 
weather. In warm weather and for long 
periods of running the dilution will be 
low, vsually below 10 per cent. A me- 
dium oil (initially 300 seconds viscos- 
ity) will have a viscosity of about 165 
seconds when containing 10 per cent 
dilution, while the viscosity will be re- 
duced to about 45 seconds, a danger- 
ously low value, by the presence of 40 


| per cent dilution. 


dilution, insufficient servicing, poor me- | 


chanical condition of the engine or other 


cause not properly laid to the quality of | 
| service where high dilution is difficult 


the oil. 

When journal bearings are running 
under normal conditions the shafts and 
bearings are separated by a layer of oil. 


The average dilution is perhaps 15 
per cent, which amount the oils called 


for in the: chart will take care of. For 


to avoid, the next heavier grade of oil 
should be selected, although it is better 


| practice to keep the dilution at a normal 


The “heavier,” that is the more viscous, | 


the oil, the thicker the film. 
wear of shafts or bearings occurs either 
when starting or stopping, that is, when 
the speed is low, or is caused by dirt or 
other abrasive material in the oil. 

For any particular set of 
for which the normal speeds and loads 
per unit area are determined by design, 
there is a certain range of oil viscosi- 
ties which will furnish good lubrication. 
The same is true in a general way for 
all other lubricated parts. If the vis- 


aaritey io hela jaa) anaes wv 


ow for eM | 


Most of the | 


| ous larger petroleum 
bearings | 


figure by keeping the engine and jacket 
water warm. 

In preparing the guide chart consid- 
eration was given to the experience of 
the Government and that of the vari- 
refiners as well 
as of automobile manufacturers. It 
will be found that the grades of oil rec- 
ommended have in general about the 
same viscosities as those recommended 
by most of the refiners. 

In using the chart the following con- 
siderations should be kept in mind: 

(1) -Any yierresity within rather wide 


18,555,700 | 


sold‘in Porto | 





Viscosities are specified for conveni- | posed of ornamental 


snce at a standard temperature, either | ae 
oe an ened P as | ble as artificial flowers at 60 per cent 





fully warmed | 
up, the dilution will be high, sometimes | 


| up | tain 


| with 


| pany the samples. 


Lubricants 


French Railroads 
Show First Profit 
Since World War 


Earnings of Three Compan- | A 
| tion in the United States during August, 
| as measured by the volume of check | 


ies More Than Overcome 


Losses on Two 


Others. 


For the first time since the World 


War, the French railways in 1926 showed | 


an operating surplus, the Department of 


Commerce announced on September, 22, | 
| on the basis of advices from its repre- 
| sentative at Paris. 


The announcement, 
in full text, follows: 
The five principakt French railway com- 


| panies—the Est, Nordi, Midi, Orleans, 
| and P. L. M. Companies—obtained a 


net operating profit of 555,000,000 francs 
in 1926 for the first time since the war. 
(The value of the franc is about $0.0392.) 


Expenses Enumerated. 


This net profit was above the ex- 
penses of all kinds enumerated in the 


| convention of 1921, as follows: (1) Op- 
| erating expenses; 
| capital 


(2) charges for the 
invested and for 
kinds, deduction being made of the an- 


nuities due by the State; (3) insufficiency | 


of annexed exploitations; (4) sum re- 
served for the dividend proper on the 


“Common Fund” of the large lines, in 
attenuation of the 
made by that “Fund.” ; 
In execution of the convention of 1921, 
the lines which have a surplus turn it in 
to the common fund; those whose exploi- 
tation shows a deficit make an appeal 
to the common fund for an amount equal 
to the deficit. The common fund, how- 


ever, is not constituted only among the | 
five lines conceded to the railway com- | 
| panies. 


The State line and the Alsace 
et Lorraine line also participate in the 
common fund, doth to receive payments 
in case of deficit and to make payments 
in case of surplus. 


Three Lines Show Profit. 


For the five conceded lines, the set- 
tlement of the 1926 account was as fol- 
lows (provisional figures): 

Est, +201,900,000 francs; Midi, —9,- 
677,000; Nord, -+146,450,000; Orleans, 
—114,020,000; P. L. M., +330,397,000. 

For the three lines Est, Nord, and P. 
L. M., the year 1926 showed a surplus 
of 678,000,000 francs in round numbers, 
which was turned into the common fund. 
The two lines Midi and Orleans combined 
showed a deficit of 123,000,000 francs, 
which was made up to them by the com- 
mon fund. For the five lines as a whole, 
therefore, the common fund had a profit 
of 555,000,000 francs. 


The State line drew out of the com- | 
| mon fund in 1926 the sum of 111,000,000 


frances, of which 75,000,000 francs was 
an exploitation deficit proper. 
Artificial Trees of Jade 

Pay Duty at 60 Per Cent 


New York, Sept. 22.—Jade trees, com- 
leaves, flowers, 
stems, etc., in miniature pots, are dutia- 


ad valorem, under paragraph 1419, tariff 


act of 1922, the United States Customs | 


Court has just found in overruling a 
protest of G. W. Sheldon & Company, 
of Chicago. 
Claim for a lower rate was dismissed 
in an opinion by Judge McClelland. 
(Protest No. 204666-G-74747). 


limits will give reasonably satisfactory 


performance. (The recommendations of 
different refiners for the same make of 
car differ by as much as 8 to 1 in vis- 
cosity.) The above applies, however, 
for a car well “run in.” Care should 
be taken lest too heavy an oil be used 
the first two or three thousand miles in 
a new car or 
repair. 


(2) There is more danger of damage, 
| particularly in splash lubricating sys- | 
tems, from selection of too heavy than | 
Too heavy an oil | 
| also makes starting difficult. 
dilution | 
will increase for 200 or 300 miles, rap- | 


of too;light an oil. 


(3) In general one grade lighter oil 
is recommended in winter than in sum- 
mer. 
starting 
weather. 


with the heavier oil in cold 


winter as in summer. 


(4) One grade heavier oil may be used | 
| to advantage in engines that are worn, | 
In ex- | 
second heavier | 


say after 15,000 miles running. 
treme cases even the 
grade may be used. This will help main- 
compression and tend to 
noise. 

(5) Crankcases drained, 


should be 


flushed and supplied with fresh oil at | 
intervals recommended by the manufac- | 


turers of the equipment. In general this 
should be at from 500 to 1,000 miles ,in- 
tervals, unless the engine is 
means such as the oil rectifier, 
crankease ventilation, an air cleaner, or 
an oil filter, ete., to reduce dilution or 
keep the oil in condition. 

In case of lubrication difficulties of 
obscure origin, one quart samples of 
both new and used oils should be for- 
warded for examination to the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., or to 


the - Officer-in-Charge, Engineering Ex- | 


periment Station, Annapolis, Md., in 
cases where Navy contract oil is in ques- 
tion. Complete information regarding 
the nature of the trouble experienced 


and the age, mechanical condition, etc., | 
of the automotive device should accom- | 
A copy of such in- | 


formation should also be sent to the 


Chief Coordinator of the United States, | 
Washington, D. C. The oil samples are | 
| of the utmost importance in arriving at | 
the causes of difficulties, often being of | 
more value in making diagnosis than is | 


the supplementary informatiom 
4 
/ 


Conditi 


loans of all | 





in one tightly fitted on | 


This is due mainly to difficulty in | 


Where there is excessive dilu- | 
| tion the same grad~ may be needed in | 
If | 





reduce | 


provided | 


Volume of Check Payments During August 


(EARLY 


( INDEX 


cn ES 


Shows Improvement in Business Situation 


An improvement 1n the business situa- 


payments, is noted in a statement issued 


| on September 22 by the Department of 
| Commerce, reviewing business and _ in- | 
dustrial conditions in that month. 


The statement, in full text, follows: 
Measured by the volume of check pay- 


ments, business in August was better | 


than in either the preceding month or 
the corresponding month of 1926, after 
adjustments for normal seasonal condi- 
tions. Retail trade, as seen from the 
figures covering mail-order sales and 10- 
cent-store business, was on a higher level 
than in either the previous month or the 
same month of last year. Distribution 
of goods, as indicated by figures on car- 
loadings, however, showed a decline from 
both comparative periods, the decrease 
from the preceding year being due solely 
to smaller loadings of agricultural and 
mineral products, miscellaneous mer- 
chandise loadings and goods in less-than- 
carloading lots showing increases. 
Prices paid to producers of farm prod- 


| ucts averaged higher than in the pre- 
shares; (5) operating premiums granted | 
| to the personnel and to the line. These 
| 555,000,000 francs were turned in to the 


ceding month but were lower than a year 
ago. Wholesale prices were also gen- 


| erally higher chan in the preceding month 
| and lower than last year. 
previous advances | 


Retail prices 
for food averaged lower than in eithet 
the preceding month or the correspond- 
ing month of 1926. 

Production of pig iron showed no 
change from the preceding month but 
was lower than in August of last year. 


Items. ° 
Pig-iron production 
Steel ingots, production 
Unfilled steel orders 
Coal, bituminous production 
Coal, anthracite production 
Cotton consumption 
Automobile production (total U. S.) 
Building contracts (37 States, sq. ft.) 
Cement shipments 


Check paymentss (with seasonal adjustment) 


Car loadings 
Farm prices 
Wholesale prices 
Retail prices, food 
Postal receipts, 50 largest cities 
Mail-order sales (two houses) 
Ten-cent-store sales (four chains) 
Commercial paper, interest rates 
Security prices: 

25 industrial stocks 

25 railroad stocks 

Bond prices (40 bonds) . 
Federal reserve ratio 
Imports, merchandise 
Exports, merchandise 
Business failures: 

Number of firms 

Liabilities .. 


More and more, em- 
ployers are insisting 
that people about them 
be not only neat, but 


inoffensive. 


Halitosis(unpleasant 
breath) is responsible 
for many a good man 
and woman being “let 


out.” 


Nearly everyone is 
halitoxic at one time or another 
and since you, yourself, cannot 
tell when you have it—and friends 
won’t tell—the safe thing to do is 


LISTE 


ons Reported by Department of Commerce to Be 
Better Than Year Ago or During July. 


> 
BUSINESS INDICATORS (Relative numbers: 


2091) 


Customs Rulings 


| 


The output of steel ingots, however, was | 


greater than in the preceding month but 


showed a decline from the same period | 
a year earlier, while unfilled steel or- | 


ders, although expanding over the pre- 


vious month, were also lower than last | 


year. The production of coal, both bi- 
tuminous and anthracite, 
than in July, but smaller than in August 
of the preceding year. 


tion was larger than in either the pre- 


was 


greater | 


Cotton consump- 


vious month or the same month of 1926, | 


The production of automobiles, both pas- 
senger cars and trucks, was greater than 
in the preceding month but substantially 
lower than in August. 1926. The floor 
space of new building contracts awarded 
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Sales of Electrical © 
Appliances in Canada 


"| Doubled in Two Years 


Several Factors Are Given to 
Account for Increase by 
Depart: —: of Com- 
merce. 


ww 

marked increase in the sale of electri. 
cal household appliances in Canada is 
reported in a statement made public on 
September 22 by the Electrical Equip- 


ment Division, Department of Commerce, 
The statement, in full text, follows: 


According to figures issued as a re- 


| sult of a survey by Electrical Merchan- 
| dising, the sales of electrical household 


was larger than in July but smaller than | 


a year ago. Shipments of cement by 
manufacturers were larger than in either 


month of the preceding year. 


Interest rates on commercial paper 


averaged lower in August than in either 
the previous month or the same month 
of 1926. Prices for stocks and bonds 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
averaged higher than*in either prior pe- 
riod. The Federal reserve ratio, al- 


was higher thar in August of last year. 
Imports merchandise were greater 
than in either prior period, while exports, 
although zreater than in July, showed a 
lower dollay volume than in August, 1926. 
Business failures were less numerous 
than in July, but larger than a year 


or 


appliances in Canada, both motor-driven 

and heating, per wired home have more 

than doubled during the past two years. 
Sales More Than Doubled. 

A survey of a specified area at the 


; close of 1924 showed sales of appliances 
the previous month or the corresponding | 


| to $10.88. 


per wired home for that year amounting 
A second survey of the same 


| area at the close of 1926 shows that the 


expenditure had increased to $23.08. 
Several factors are given to account 


. «\ . . 
| for this increase, such as changes in so- 


| cial 
| 


; though lower than in the previous month, | 


| use ‘of electrical appliances. 


and economic conditions, the in- 
crease in population, and the decrease in 
the number of domestic servants. The 
growing popularity of apartment dwell- 
ings arid small houses has favored the 
The sale 
of electric ranges has greatly increased. 
Electric washing machine sales have 


| also grown, and electric irons and heat- 
| ers continue to grow in popularity. 


ago, with defaulted liabil:ties of failing | 


firms showing similar comparisons. 


1919 monthly average 
1927 
August 
116 
124 
53 
107 
106 
128 
188 


Qr 
od 


100) 
1926 

July August 
142 


119 
Aik 
101 


142 
259 
156 
*126 
64 


299 
156 
122 
63 
71 
82 
155 
127 
239 


ad 


la 


84 


206 


217 
189 
122 
156 
114 


oi 


163 
155 
117 
148 
*103 
*58 


317 
416 


296 
298 


don't fool 
yourself 
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Had Halitosis 
6 hairdressers state 

that about every 
third woman, many of 
them from the wealthy 
classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know bet- 
ter iban ihey? 


‘ | 
Face to face evidence | 


EVERYBODY’S TALKING 
Everybody's talking about the 
marvelous whiteness of teeth 
after using Lisierine Tooth Paste 
a short time. You will be de- 
lighted. Large tube 25 cents. 


| $60; 
126 | 


59 | 


262 | 


oo | 


145 | 
108 | 


79 | 


| between 
| was noticed. 


In making this survey the number of 
kilowatt hours sold was first obtained. 
The value in dollars was reached by 
using the average retail selling prices 
for the various appliances. These were 
asSumed to be as follows: Washers, $150; 
ranges, $150; ironers, $150; cleaners, 
refrigerators, $300; irons, $5.80; 
heating appliances, $9; sewing machines, 
$200; and fans, $15. 

No great difference in the average sale 
the, larger and smaller cities 
Cities of 50,000 popula- 
tion and over averaged $23.21 per wired 
home. Cities of from 25,000 to 50,000 


| averaged $24.27, and cities from 10,000 


to 25,000 averaged $21.15. The figures 


| would indicate that whiie the sales are* 


less in the smaller towns the difference 
is not as great as is generally believed. 


Failing to Mark Roll Paper, 
Importer Is Penalized 


| New York, Sept. 22.—Denying relief 
| to Burstein & Sussman from imposition 
| of 10 per cent additional duty for non- 
| compliance with the marking laws, 
Judge Adamson, of the United States 
; Customs Court, finds that certain im- 
ported rolls of paper were capable of 
being marked and should, upon entry, 
have been stamped with the name of 
the country of origin. (Protests Nos. 


| 53488-G-56908-24.) 


to use Listerine every 
day, especially before 
personal contacts. 
Immediately it dee 
stroys unpleasant odors 
arising from teeth and 
gums—the most com- 
mon source of Halitosis. 
Better keep a boiiie 
handy in home and 
office, so that you may 
always be sure. Send for our free 
book of etiquette. Address Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-6, 
2101 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


RINE 


—the safe antiseptic 
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Reclamation 


‘ County Is Held Liable to Pay for Improvements 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, S&eTEMBER 23, 1927 


Construction 


“ 


Authorized and Ordered by Its Commissioners 


our’ Decided 


Similar Case 


_Collection of Obligation to Be 
Made Through Writ of 
Mandamus. 


Woops BroTHERs’ CONSTRUCTION CoM- 
PANY, INCORPORATED, PLAINTIFF 
Error, V. YANKTON COUNTY, 
Dakota. No. 7745. 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The plaintiff herein brought suit 
against Yankton County, South Da- 
kota, and the Board of County Com- 
missioners to recover a balance due 
upon a contract for the construction 
of current retards in the Missouri 
River. 

The improvement district had been 
created by the Board of County 
Commissioners. It was provided that 
the lands benefited should pay the 
damages, costs, and expenses of the 
work and that should 
be made for that purpose. 

The court held that the plaintiff 
could obtain a judgment against the 
county, payable out of an assessment 
to be levied upon the benefited lands 
and thereby secure a writ of man- 

require the Board -of 

County Commissioners to levy and 


assessments 


dumaus to 
collect the assessment. 

The publi ation of the full text of 
the decision was begun in the issue 
September 21, coneluded 


of and is 


n this issue as follows: 

In County of Cass v. Johnston, 95 U. 
S. 360, suit was brought on a similar 
bond issued by the same county “for 
and account of a township.” The 
bond wag issued in the name of the 
county, but it was payable only by the 
township. was argued. that a suit 
against the county would not lie. The 
court said (page 370): si 

“Without undertaking to decide what 
would be the appropriate form of pro- 
ceeding to enforce the obligation in the 
State courts, it is sufficient to say that in 


the courts of the United States we are | 
conclusions | 


entirely satisfied with the 
* reached by the court below, and that a 
judgment may be rendered against the 
county, to be enforced, if necessary, by 
mandamus against the county court or 
the judges thereof, to compel the levy 
and collection of a tax in accordance with 
the provisions of the law under which the 
bonds were issued. The reasoning of the 
learned circuit judge in Jordon v. Cass 
County’, 3 Dill. 185, is to our minds per- 
fectly conclusive upon this subject, and 


we content ourselves with a simple ref- ! 


erence to that case as authority upon 
this point.” 

The case of Davenport v. County of 
Dodge, 105 U. S. 237, was also a suit 
upon a bond issued on behalf of a pre- 


* cinct, not in the name of the county, and 


signed by three county commissioners of 
Dodge County. The law under which it 
was issued provided that precincts might 
issue bonds for internal improvements, 
“and the county commissioners shall is- 
sue special bonds for such precinct, and 
the to pay the same shall be levied 
upon property within the bounds of such 
pret The bond was not referred to 
as a county bond; neither the law under 
which it was issued nor the bond itself 
purported to obligate the county. 
court, 
plies an obligor bound to do what it is 
agreed shall be done, and that a precinct is 
not a legal entity, and that it follows that 
the 
contract and to sue and be sued, is bound 
by the obligation, says (p. 241): 


Special Bonds Payable 
Out of Special Fund 

“We think, therefore, that the special 
bonds which the County Commissioners 
are 
legal the special bonds of the 
County payable out of a special fund to 
be raised in a special way.” 

It is then stated that 
States courts mandamus is in the nature 
of an execution to carry a judgment into 


effect, 


effect, and that a judgement at law is | 


necessary to 
(p. 243): 
“As the judgement asked for is special, 
and willl only entitle the plaintiff to pay- 
ment through the instrumentaliy of the 


support the writ, and that 


special tax to be levied, the suit as it } 


now stands is in reality only a way of 
getting the remedy the statute provides 
(mandamus). 
can issue on the judgment will be the 
mandamus.” 

In Blair v. Cuming County, 11 U. S. 363, 
the facts were that the county commis- 
sioners had issued bonds on behalf of a 
precinct in aid of the grist-mill. 


their being in the name of the cowmty, 
but_that the county commissioners were 
to Tssue them on behalf of the precinct, 
to be paid by the precirct. The bonds 
themselves did not. purport to bind the 
county. The complaint was demurred to 
and the demurrer sustained. The court 
neld authority 
County of Dodge, supra, that a judgment 
could obtained against the county, 
payable in the manner provided by the 
law authorizing the The game 
question and was similarly de- 
cided in Nemaha County v. Frank, 120 
U. S. 41. 


on the 


be 


bonds. 


arose 


Proper Remedy by 
Writ of Mandamus 

Aylesworth v. Gratiot County, 43 Fed. 
850, was a suit upon orders issued for 
work done and materials furnished in 


the construction of two drains :n the de- | 


fendant county, pursuant to an act of the 
State of Michigan. They were signed 
by the drain commissioner of the county 

countersigned by the chairman of 


d 
the board of supervisors, and directed to | 


the county treasurer. 
The court held that the orders created 
fo obligation against the county, and 


IN | 
SoutH | 
CrrcuiT CourRT OF | 


——+ 


| that no action would lie against the 
county upon these obligations as for a 
debt chargeable against it, and that the 
proper remedy in the State courts would 
be by writ of mandamus to compel the 
assessment and collection of the tax by 
the officer charged with that duty. After 
reviewing the law authorizing the issu- 
ance of the bonds—which was in many 
respects, apparently, similar to the act 
in question here, and which obviously 
obligated the county in no way to pay 
them—the court said (p. 354): 

“It is evident tha. under this act 
most ample powers are conferred on 
the board of supervisors with regard to 
| the assessment and collection of these 
taxes, and in case of any dereliction of du- 
| ties on their part there ought to be a 
remedy against the corporation, of which 
; they are the authorized expression and 
agent. 


we think an action may be brought 


the judgment enforced by the same 
proces of mandAmus that would be re- 





; vote of its electors. 


ounty, which does have power to | 


The only execution that | 


. The law | 
authorizing the bonds said nothings about | 


of Davenport v.., | 


sorted to if the proceedings had been in- 


| stituted in the State court.” 
The opinion was ‘by Judge Brown of | 


Michigan. A motion for a new trial was 
made before the Circuit and District 
Judges, and was denied. 

In the case of Breckenridge County v. 
McCracken, 61 Fed. 191 (C. C. A. 6), 
which was a suit upon precinct bonds 


| issued by the county for certain unin- | 


corporated precincts, pursuant to an act 
of the State of Kentucky which provided 
that where a precinct had authorized the 


| issuance of the bonds, it was the duty of 


the county judge and clerk to deliver the 


| bonds of such precinct in every respect 


as if the subscription had been made by 


show on their face the precinct or pre- 
cinets for which they were issued, and 
such precincts should alone be bound to 
pay the bonds and their interest. The 
court held that judgment was properly 
rendered against the county, collectible 
only from taxes levied on ‘property in 
the indebted district, and cited Daven- 
port v. County of Dodge, supra. 


Similar Case Decided 
By Same Court 
The exact question, so far as principle 


| is concerned, was decided by this court 
in the case of Clapp v. 


Nebr., 104 Fed. 473. The opinion is by 
Judge Walter H. Sanborn. It appears 
that, under the laws of Nebraska, each 


' board of county commissioners was auth- 


orized to divide the county into conve- 
nient precincts, and that any precinct 
organized according to law was author- 
ized to issue bonds in aid of works of 
internal improvement upon a favorable 
The law provided 
that the election should be called upon a 
petition of not less than 50 freeholders 
of the precinct to the county commis- 


| sioners; that bond should be given, to be 
| approved by the county commissioners, 


for the payment of the expenses of the 
election if the proposition was defeated; 
that if two-thirds of the votes cast were 
in favor of the proposition, the county 
commissioners should issue’ the bonds 
to be signed by the chairman of the 
board of county commissioners and at- 
tested by the county clerk, and that the 


| county commissioners should each year 
The | 
after pointing out that a bond im- | 


levy upon the taxpayers’ property in the 
precinct a tax sufficient to pay the inter- 
est and five per cent of the principal 
sum. A suit was brought on such bonds 
against the defendant county. Upon the 
question of the obligation of the county, 


| the court said (p. 479): 


“Now, there can be no obligation with- 
out an obligor; no contract without a 
contractor. A precinct cannot contract 


| and cannot be an obligor because it is not 
| a corporate entity. 
| of its electors authorizes the precinct 
to issue for the precincits are, in | 
| contract, 
| its electors vote favorably upon a prop- 
| osition to issue bonds, the statutes of 
in the United | 


The favorable vote 


to do nothing. 
sue 


It can neither act nor 
nor be sued. But, when 


Nebraska authorize the board of county 
commissioners of the county in which 
the precinct is situated to issue these 
bonds, to levy the necessary taxes upon 
| the property in the precinct to raise 
money to pay them, and to apply this 
money to that purpose. Who, then, be- 
| comes the obligor in these bonds? Who 
| makes the contracts? Who agrees to 
pay them? There can be but one an- 
| swer these questions, and that is that 
| the county which issues them, and 
which, under the statute, has the power 
to levy the taxes to raise the money to 
discharge them, agrees to pay them. 


Bonds Are Legally 
Contracts by County 

“The conclusion is irresistible that 
bonds issued by the county commission- 
| ers of a county in Nebraska, upon the 
| favorable vote of the electors of a pre- 
| cinct therein, aré the obligations of the 
; county. In legal effect, they are the con- 
tracts of the county that it will pay the 
| bonds, and the only difference between 
such bonds and the ordinary bonds of a 
county is not in the obligation of the 
county to pay them, but in the method by 
which the county may raise the money to 
| discharge its own obligations. In the for- 
mer case, it may levy the taxes upon the 
property in the precinct which voted for 
their issue; in the latter case, upon all 
| the property in the county. But the obli- 
gation of the county to pay <nem is as 
sacred and effective in the one case as in 
| the other” (citing: Davenport v. Dodge 
County, supra; Nemaha County v. 
Frank, supra; Blair v. Cuming County, 
supra; State v. Dodge County, 10 Neb. 
| 20, 4 N. W. 370). 

In the cases of Bates v. Wills, 190 Fed. 

| 522, and Bates. v. Wills, 269 Fed. 735 
| (this court), substantially the same situ- 
ation was present which is before us, 
| except that in those cases the drainage 
‘law of Missouri provided that the con- 
| tract should be made “in behalf of the 








As before observed, the proper | 
remedy in the State courts is by writ of | 
mandamus. As this court is incompetent, | 
in the first instance, to afford this relief, | 


against the county, and the collection of | 


| the faxation of such 


‘of the levee inspectors 


| that 


| strued the law to be 
Consequently there were in those cases 


Otoe County, 


statutes considered 
| cial fund or at all. 


| cisco, 


| that a county is the 
| a bond given for the 


| tiff shall be found 


Bonds Considered 
Legal Contracts 


Owners of Property Benefited 
Will Be Assessed for 
Amount Due. 


county,” but there was no obligation on 
the part of the county to pay the con- 
tractor out of its funds. 

There are two Federal cases which, -on 
first reading, appear to support the 
views of the defendant and the trial 
court. They are: Meath v. Phillips 
County, 108 U. S. 553, and Liebman v. 
City and County of San Francisco, 24 
Fed. 705. The former presented the 
question of the liability of a county to 
pay drafts drawn on the levee treasurer 
under authority of a state statute “to 
provide for making and repairing levees 
in Desha and Phillips Counties.” The 
statute provided for levee districts for 
the purpose of reclaiming lands and for 
lands to pay the 
cost. 

The business was to be managed by 
levee inspectors at first appointed by the 
county court and afterwards elected. 
Payments were to be made by drafts 
upon a levee 
treasurer. 
the tax to be collected like other taxes, 


paid over to the levee treasurer and dis- | 


bursed by him. The Supreme Cofirt 
held that the debt was the debt of the 
levee district and’ not of the county; 
the county court, in levying the 
tax, acted not as the representative of 
the county, but of the levee district; 
that the case differed from County of 


| Cass v. Johnston, supra, and Davenport 
the county, except that the bonds should ; v. County of Dodge, supra, because, “In 
| the case of the County of Cass the law | 
provided in terms for an issue of bonds 


in the name of the county, and in that | 


of the County of Davenport we con- 
in effect the same. 


obligations of the counties payable out 
of special funds.” In other words, the 
court held that, under the statute in 
question, the county as such was in no 
way invelved. 


Board Held Independent 


Of City and County 


In Liebman v. City and County. of 
San Frandco, the action was against 


: the city and county to compel payment 


of interest on bonds under an act of the 
California legislature —— the object of 
which was to open a public street in the 
city of San Francisco—which itself de- 
scribed the land to be taken, provided 
for the assessment of damages upon 
benefited lands by a _ board of public 
works created for that. purpose—which 
was to consist of officers of the city and 
county—and further provided that the 
bonds were not to be the bonds of the 


| city and county, but were to be signed 


by the board and attested by its seal, 
that the city and county were not to be 
liable for their payment, and that pur- 
chasers accepted them upon that under- 
standing. The court said of the board 
created under the statute: “This board 
is a special board of public works cre- 
ated by the statute, without any refer- 
ence to the powers and duties of the 


corporation to carry out this particular 


improvement undertaken by the State, 
without reference to or any action of 
the corporation, and without consulting 
its pleasure’; and held that the board 
was independent of the city and county 
and was an agent of the State. An 
analysis of these cases shows that the 
could not ‘be con- 
strued as creating any obligation of the 
municipality to pay either out of a spe- 
The same distine- 
tion was made by Judge Gilbert in 
Mather v. City and County of San Fran- 
115 Fed. 

We are satisfied that the county 
involved in drainage proceedings under 
the laws of the State of South Sakota, 
and in this conclusion we are borne ot 
by two decisions of the Supreme Court 
of that State, before referred to, one 
holding that the work was county work 
to such an extent as to permit a mate- 
rialman to have a lien, and the other 
proper obligee on 
faithful perform- 
We think that that 
court was correct in the case of Ren- 
ville State Bank v. Kinsberg to the ex- 
tent that no judgment could be had 
against the county which it would be 
required to pay out of a general tax 
upon all the propérty of the county, and 
that that is the question which the court 
had in mind and the only question which 
it was required to pass upon in that 
case. The principles of law laid down 
in the cases of Jordan y. Cass County, 
supra; County of Cass v. Johnston, su- 
pra; Davenport v. County of Dodge, su- 
pra; Aylesworth v. Gratiot County, su- 
pra; Clapp v. Otoe County, supra, and 
Bates v. Wills, supra, are applicable to 
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ol. 


is 


ance of the work. 


| this case. 


Yankton County Proper 


Party to Action 


We reach the conclusion, therefore, 
that Yankton County is a proper party 


| to this action; that the complaint states 


a.cause of action against it, to which 
it may make defense; that if the plain- 
entitled to recover 
it may have judgment against the 
county for the amount due it, payable 
only out of a special fund to be raised 
by an assessment levied upon the lands 
in the drainage district in accordance 
with the statutes of South Dakota, to be 
enforced, if necessary, by mandamus 
against the Board of County Commis- 


| sioners to compel it to levy and collect 
| the assessment, and not otherwise. 


It is also urged at this time, although 
the question apparently was not pre- 
sented to the court below, that the com- 
plaint is demurrable because it does not 


The county court was to levy | 
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Patent Suits 


filed with the board of county commis- 
sioners, and rejected by it, in accord- 
ance with Sec. 5898 of the Revised Code 
of 1919, which provides: 

“No sit shall be instituted against 
any county to enforce the collection of a 
claim against it, unless such claim shall 
have been duly presented to and acted 
upon by the board of county commis- 
sioners; provided, that in case such 
board, having had such claim before it 
at a regular meeting, shall have failed 
and neglected to act upon such claim, it 
shall then be lawful for the owner of 
such claim or his legal representatives, 
to bring suit in any competent court to 
enforce the collection of such claim, and 
provided, further, that this section shall 
not apply to cases where purely equitable 
relief is sought.” 

We think that the complaint suffi- 
ciently alleges that the plaintiff pre- 
sented its claim to the Board of County 
Commissioners, and that the Board failed 
and neglected to pay or to provide means 
for paying it. If the plaintiff has not 
complied with the law relative to the 
presentation of the claim to the county 
Board, the matter can be set up in the 
answer and litigated upon the trial. 


Let the judgment be reversed and the | 


. sk | 0 oncealin ssets i 
case be remanded, with directions to the | © f cone g assets for their 


trial court to enter an order overruling 
the demurrer to the complaint and grant- 
ing to the defendant county leave 
answer. 

August 6, 1927. 


Claim Rejected on 


Anticipation Found of Con- 
trol of Brake-Applying 
Mechanism by Valve. 


APPLICATION OF Lwoyp V. Lewis. Ex- 
AMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1642073 was issued to Lewis on 

September 13, 1927, for an improvement 

in railway traffic controlling apparatus, 

on application filed January 25, 1923. 

A. L. Vencill for appellant. 

One of the claims for a railway traffic 
controlling apparatus was rejected in 
view of the prior-art. The full text of 


the opinion of the Examiners-in-Chief | 


(Ide, Henry and Ruckman) follows: 
This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting the fol- 
lowing claim: 
“2. Railway traffic controlling appara- 
tus comprising an automatic brake ap- 
paratus valve normally in inactive posi- 


tion, means controlled from the track- | 
| the statement; 


| purchased a large quantity of merchan- 


way for moving said valve to brake-ap- 
plying position, and means controlled 


jointly by said automatic valve and by | 
subse- | °”. 
| failed, 
| $110,000 more than they did have; that 
goods on their store shelves had been | 
wrapped in such a manner as to give | 


the engineer’s brake valve for 
quently keeping the automatic valve 
brake-epplying position.” 

The reference relied upon is: 
1170862, February 8, 1916. 


One Difference Is Claimed. 

The examiner’s 
sets forth so much 
and operation of both the application and 
patent that it'does not appear necessary 
to repeat the statement thereof here. 
The rejected claim is acknowledged by 
the appellant to read upon the patent 
to Wine with the exception of the last 
element. This element is: “Means con- 
trolled jointly by said automatic 
and by the engineer’s brake valve 


in 


in brake-applying position.” 

In the application the construction of 
the engineer’s 
when the trip valve is operated the au- 
tomatic brake-applying valve piston and 
valve will be moved to brake-applying 
position and will be gradually returned 
to released position unless the engineer’s 


brake valve is turned by hand to retain | 
the brake-applying valve pision and valve | 


To Be Insufficient 


In the application, to retain the brake |! 


in brake-applying position. 


applying valve in brake-applying posi- 
tion initially caused by the operation of 
the trip valve it is necessary for the en- 
gineer to turn the engineer’s brake 
valve. : 
Wine Device Described. 

In the patent to Wine, to retain 

brake-applying 


the 
valve in brake-applying 


position initially caused by the operation | 


of the trip valve it is not necessary for 
the engineer to turn the engineer’s brake 
valve but, in order to restore the brake- 
applying valve to brake-releasing posi- 
tion, it is necessary for the engineer to 
turn the engineer’s brake valve. 

In our opinion the engincer’s brake 
valve controls the position of the piston 
and valve in the brake-applying valve 


| and the patent discloses means controlled 


jointly by said automatic valve and by 
the engineer’s brake valve for subse- 
quently keeping the automatic valve in 
brake-applying position. 
The decision of the 
affirmed, 
June 8, 1927. 


examiner is 


Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 
the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R.- 
S. Bec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C.N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. | 
(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 
M. Fulton, Making tubular 
metal walls, appeal filed April 8, 1926, 7th 
Cir., Doc. 3749, and 38750, The Fulton Co. v. 
Janesville boratories et al. Deeree af- 
firmed, Aug. 30, 1927, 
989939, W. Ik. Allington, Dust collector, 


971838, W. 


snow upon its face that a clam was | filed Sept, 2, 1927, D.C, E, D, Mich. (S, 


to | 


| ferred to 
| bers of the firm of Kanner Bros., en- 





| adjudication 


| [their trustees] 
| properties then and there belonging to 





| tending to 
| issued a financial statement as of De- 
| cember 31, 
| of $47,800; 
until within a week of their failure they | 


Wine, | 


statement so clearly | 
of the construction | 


brake valve is such that | 


| 298. 


| was good as a pleading. 


Mfg. Co. 
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‘AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusiisHeD WitHoUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Train Control Devices 


Conviction Is Sustained for Concealment 


Of Assets in Violation of Bankruptcy Act 


Grand Jurors Allegation That They Do Not Know Details 
Held to Be Sufficient to Excuse Particularity. 


LeoN KANNER, JOSEPH KANNER, AND 
Max KANNER, PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, 
y. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. No. 
380. CrrcurT Court oF APPEALS, SEC- 
OND CIRCUIT. : 

The conviction affirmed in this decision 
was for the concealment of assets in vio- 
lation of section 29b of the Bankruptcy 
Act. The court held that in an indict- 
ment for such an offense it is enough to 
excuse particularity of description of the 
manner of committing the offense for 
the grand jurors to allege that they do 
not know the details. 

Before Manton, L. 
Ciruit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Writ of error to the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York to review a judg- 
ment convicting the three plaintiffs in 


trustee in bankruptcy, in violation of 
Section 29b of the Bankruptcy Act 
(Comp. St. Section 9613). Affirmed. 


The plaintiffs in error, hereinafter re- | 
as the defendants, were mem- | 


gaged as retailers in the sale of silks 


} and kindred goods in the city of New 
| York. 
| forced into involuntary bankruptcy. The 


Train Control Device 


On June 12, 1922, they were 


indictment was filed June 1, 1923. At 


the trial only one count remained. 


| Charged With Unlawfully 


Concealing Their Assets 

After the usual allegations describ- 
ing the business of the defendants, their 
as bankrupts, and the ap- 
pointment of trustees, it charges that 
they “did * * * unlawfully, knowingly 


and fraudulently, and while they were | 


conceal from. 
moneys, and 


aforesaid, 
certain 


bankrupts as 


the estate in bankruptcy, to wit, moneys 
and certain other property of divers 


| amount, the exact amount and more par- 
| ticular description of which are to the 


grand jurors unknown.” 
The prosecution offered evidence 


prove that the defendants 


1921, showing a net worth 
that from that time on 


told creditors that their business was 
good, even better than when they issued 
that during 1922 they 
dise, and according to their books 
should have had on hand, 
merchandise of approximately 


a false impression as to the amount of 
merchandise they had on hand; that 
just before the bankruptcy they drew 
out substantial sums in cash, and as- 
signed their accounts, and‘ sold their 
fixtures; that they owed creditors $148,- 
000, and their assets brought a total of 
$22,600. 

The jury found the defendants guilty, 
and they were sentenced to imprison- 


| ment for one year and one day. 
valve | 
for | 
sub tly keepi g atic valve | P : ns 
subsequently keeping the automatic valve | Harold H. Corbin, of Saratoga Springs, 
| and Edward J. Bennett, of Brooklyn, of 


Irving E. Kanner, of New York City 
(Max D. Steuer, of New York City; 


counsel), for plaintiffs in error. 

Charles H. Tuttle, U. S. Atty., of New 
York City (Ben Herzberg and Kenneth 
F. Simpson, Asst. U. S. Attys., both of 
New York City, of counsel), for the 
United States. 


Indictment Claimed 


Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating 
the facts as above). It is urged that 
the indictment is wholly insufficient to 
support the eonviction, because it does 
not set forth the offense with sufficient 
particularity to meet the requirements 
of criminal pleading. The point was 
raised at the beginning of the trial by 
a motion to dismiss. 

The defendants’ contention is 
supported by United States v. 
Lynch (D. C.) 11 F. (2d) 

Defendants’ contention is supported 
by U. S. v. Lynch (D. C.), 11 F. (2d) 
On the other hand, Greenbaum v. 
United States, 280 F, 474 (C. C. A. 6), 


| and Keslinsky v. United States, 12 F. 


(2d) 767 (C. C. A. 5), are cited by the 
prosecutor to show that the indictment 
I is true that 
in each of these cases a bill of par- 
ticulars, or its equivalent, was given. 
But a bill of particulars cannot cure an 
indictment fundamentally defective. Col- 


lins v. United States, 253 F. 609 (C. 


Cr Ax 9). 

In the Greenbaum Case the court does 
not seem to have relied upon the bill of 
particulars, for no mention of it is made 
in the opinion. It is true, also, that there 


Div.), Doc. 2188, W. E. Allington et al. v. R 
C, Mahon Co. 
996026, C. 


tive boiler furnace, 1188032, 1138037, Cc. B. 
Moore, Same, 1138036, J. P. Neff, Arch brick 
and supporting means therefor, filed Aug. 
92,1927, D. C., S. D. Ohio (W. Div.), Doc 
486, American Arch Co. v. The C. Taylo: 
Sons Co. 

1014002, J. L. Hogan, Jr., Apparatus fo 
wireless signaling, filed Sept. 2, 1927, D. C. 
8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 43-58, J. V. L. Hogan v. 
American Bosch Magneto Corp. Same, Sepi. 
1, 1927, D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 43-62, 
J. V. L. Hogan v. Stewart-Warner Speedo 
meter Corp. 

1015935, W. H. Black, Well bucket, 1227- 
032, A. L. Beckett, Bucket bottom and lift 
1534455, K. FE. Little, Drilled or bored well 
bucket, filed Mar. 10, 1927, D. C., W. D. Ark 
(Ft. Smith), Doc. E 457, T. H. McClinton 
(McClinton Mfg. Co.) v. Mitchell & Mitchell 


1046008. 
1138031. 
1138032. 
1158033. 
11388036. 


1188087. 


(See 996026.) 
(See 996026.) 
(See 996026.) 
(See 996026.) 
(See 906026.) 


(See 996026.) 


Hand, and Swan, | 


when they | 





B. Moore, Refractory arch for 
locomtive boiler firebox, 1046008, 1138033, J. | 
P. Neff, Arch brick 1138031, Same, Locomo- 


the approximate value of the property 
was stated. But the value of the prop- 
erty concealed is not an essential part 
of the crime. 
therefore surplusage. 
Criminal Procedure 
761 (2). 

Hence its inclusion in the indictment 
could not save the pleading if the spec- 


ification of the property concealed was 
insufficient without it. 


3 Bishop, 
(2d Ed.) 


New 
Section 


tain goods, wares, moneys, merchandise, 
shoes, and personal property belonging 


to said bankrupt estate.” This is scarcely | 


more specific than in the case at bar. 


Nature of Accusation 
Must Be Told Defendant 


Frequently, in statutory offenses, an 


indictment charging the crime in the sub- 
stantial words of the statute has been | 


held insufficient, though evem in such 


cases the charge must be set forth so | 


as reasonably to inform the defendant of 


the nature of the accusation against him. | 
| United States v. Simmons, 96 U. S. 360, 


24 L. Ed. 819. 


The purpose of the rule being to en- | 


able the defendant to prepare his de- 
fense, it would seem that, if ever par- 
ticularity may be 


assets. The crime is one which is pe- 
culiarly within the bankrupt’s own 
knowledge, and one which may be com- 
mitted under circumstances which render 
impossible a description of the 
concealed. . 

Where the very essence of the crime is 
secreting property, how can it be neces- 
sary to allege knowledge of that of which 


knowledge? It is enough to excuse par- 


ticularity of description of the manner of | 


committing the offense for the grand 
jurors to allege that they do not know 
the details. Durland v. United States, 


No. 14798, 13 Blatchf. 178. ° 

In the case, at bar the 
charges -concealment of 
properties belonging to the estate in 
bankruptcy,” 


indictment 


in part at least “dress goods.” All that 
the grand jurors knew was what the 
accountant, Adler, told them, and the 


exact amount of the assets concealed was | 


unknown to him, as was also-the more 
particular description of the property. 


Proof of Concealment 
Necessarily Inferential 


concealed, or whether they had not been 
turned into cash, which was concealed. 
No one but the defendants knew what the 
concealed property was, or in what form 


it was, or what they had done with it. | 


The fact of concealment was inferable 
from the large discrepancy between the 
merchandise which the books showed to 
be on hand and what was actually found, 
coupled with the defendants’ suspicious 
conduct, for example, in camouflaging 
the stock on their shelves and withdraw- 
ing money on the eve of bankruptcy. 
Such a discrepancy has been recognized 
as a link in the chain of proof of con- 
cealment in Stern v. United States, 193 
F. 888, 892 C. C. A. 3); United States 


v. Greenbaum (D. C.) 252 F. 259, 265; | 
Frieden v. United States, 5 F. (2d) 556 | 


(Got. A. 4). 

The utmost that the grand jurors could 
have alleged was that the defendants 
concealed dress goods of the approximate 
value of $100,000, or the proceeds of such 
goods. This would have added nothing 
of substance. An allegation of the 
amount of the concealment, is not, as has 
been already stated, a material allega- 
tion. 

A specification of the facts known to 
the grand jurors would not have been 
definite enough to give the defendants 
any information as to the assets they 
are charged with concealing. We are 
satisfied that the, indictment was suffi- 
cient. 


Grand Jury Knew Only 
The Approximate Amount 
It is urged, also, that there was a fatal 


variance between the allegations in the | 


indictment and the proof at the. trial, in 


The statement of it is | 





| appear positively. 
| States, 229 F. 357, 362 (C. C. A. 2). 


In the Keslinsky ; ,. ys, : a 
indictment no value was stated, but the | ticulars’is alleged as error. 


goods concealed were described as “cer- | 





assets | 


| 300, 
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161 U. S. 306, 16 S. Ct. 508, 40 L. Ed. | I), Horowitz v. United States, 262 F. 48 


709; United States v. Chafin, Fed. Cas. | 


: ; Money concealed. 
and the inducement makes 


it reasonably clear that the property was | 


| last’ before trial. 

The proof itself was inferential, and | 
did not disclose what pieces of dress | 
| goods were concealed, or where they were 





| dictment does 





— 


| lack of knowledge was proven untrue, 


This assertion is based on the testimony 
that Adler appeared before the grand 
jury and presented to them the facts and 
figures to which he testified on the-trial. 

All this shows is that the grand jury 
knew the approximate amount of 
the concealment. For the reasons 
already given the amount is not im- 
portant. See United States v. Stern 
(D. GC.) 186 F. 854, 856. Nor does it ap- 
pear that they knew the “exact amount,” 
nor a “more particular description,” of 
the assets concealed. The courts do not 
view with favor a claim of variance in 
the allegation of ignorance on the part 
of the grand jurors; the variance should 
Mitchell v. United 


2 The refusal of the trial judge to grant 
the defendants’ motion for a bill of par- 
The par- 
ticulars demanded were (1) the exact 
date of each and every concealment of 
assets; (2) a description in detail of 
each asset alleged to have been con- 
cealed, with the exact date of the con- 
cealment thereof; (3) the aet or aets as 
to each concealment, with the date 
thereof; and (4) with respect to the 
charge of concealing money, the amount 
of money in each instance, and whee 
in the form of cash or check, with the 
dates, ete. J 

We have already alluded to the im- 
possibility of giving the details asked for 
in the first three demands. The prose- 
ecution did not know them. As to the 


| fourth demand, it did know that certain 


sums had been withdrawn by checks 
payable to the defendants, and these 
checks were put in evidence : against 


| them. 


dispensed with, it | 
should be so in the crime of concealing | 


Granting Bill of Particulars 


Is Discretionary With Court 

We cannot regard the failure to dis- 
close the checks as a serious enough 
prejudice to justify a reversal. The ap- 
plication for a bill of particulars is ad- 
dressed to the discretion of the court, 
and theve is nothing in the record to 


| indicate that the defendants were taken 
| by surprise or prejudiced in their sub- 


the defendant’s own acts prevent any stantial rights. 


Unless this appears, the 
court’s denial of the application should 
not be disturbed. See Wong Tai v. 
United States, 273 U. S. 77, 47 S. Ct. 
71 L. Ed. — (The United States 


(C.. GC. Ae 2). 
Moreover, the checks were only inci- 


| dents to the main proof which depended 
| upon the shortage in merchandise. 


“moneys and | checks did not cover all the possible 


The 


Nobody could tell in 
what form the concealed assets were; 
probably in fact the goods had been 
sold and their proceeds were concealed. 
While there may havebeen too broad a 
denial of the request for particulars, we 
cannot see that its effect was so prejudi- 
cial as to require reversal of the con- 


viction. 


The books of the bankrupt were last in 
the custody of the Government, but were 
Counsel for the de- 
fendants objected throughout the trial 
to the introduction of secondary evidence 


| of their contents, and the admission of 


such evidence is now pressed upon us 
as error. The loss of the books was 
sufficiently proven. Therefore we see 
nothing in the contention that secondary 
proof of their contents was improper. 

Two errors in the court’s refusals to 
charge are complained of. One was 
the refusal to charge that, if the pro- 
duction of the books would have enabled 
the defendants to establish what they 
did with all the assets claimed to have 
been concealed, that fact may be, con- 
sidered by the jury in determining their 
guilt or innocence. 


Court Finds Ample 
Evidence of Guilt 


Any error inhering in such refusal 
was neutralized by the charge given 


; at the request of the defendants imme- 


diately succeeding that refused. The 
other was the refusal to charge that the 
jury cannot consider the amount of the 
ehecks in evidence as bearing on the 
guilt of the defendants, because the in- 
not charge them with 
concealing the amount of such checks. 
This refusal was proper. The checks 
were evidence of a withdrawal of mone 
just before the bankruptcy, and this wp 
some evidence of an intent to leave not'f- 
ing but the shell of the business. 

Finally it is urged that the evidence 
was not sufficient to sustain the judg- 
ment, and that the case should have been 
dismissed, or a verdict directed for the 
defendants. It would serve no useful 
purpose to review the evidence in de- 
tail. It suffices to say that we have ex- 
amined the record with care, and have 
no doubt that there was ample evidence 
of guilt. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

August 18, 1927. 
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__ Ituminating Devices 


To Be Considered as t as to Validity of Reissue issue Rights 


Service Peccces 
Ts Determined 


Infringement by General Com- 
mercial Agent Is Not 
Recognized 


THE FRINK Company, INC. 
- LEONARD ERIKSON. No. 
cuit CouRT OF APPEALS, 
CUIT. 


A prior judgment on an original pat- 
ent is not res judicata as to the validity 
or infringement of the reissue patent. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts. 

Before Judges Bingham, 

owis. The full text of the opinion of 
the court which was rendered by Judge 


APPELLANT, 
2108. Cir- 
First Cir- 


Johnson and 


Morris is as follows: 

This is an appeal from an interlocu- 
tory decree entered December 20, 1926, 
by the District Court, in the District of 
Massachusetts, directing a preliminary 
injunction restraining The Frink Com- 
pany, Inc., from 
with a suit brought in the United States 
District Court for the 
of New York, against The 
ings Bank, of Williamsburg, 


proceeding 


Dime Sav- 
New York, 


one of the customers of Leonard Erik- | 


alleging infringement of reissued 
Letters Patent No. 15624, 
12, 1923, and also from filing or threat- 
ening to file other suits based on alleged 
of 
Patent or otherwise, using 
Patent as a 


son, 
dated June 


infringement said reissued Letters 
said 
means of unfair competi- 
tion with the plaintiff’s business. 

The plaintiff - appellee, 
called the plaintiff, 


citizen. 


hereinafter 


The defendant-appellant, here- 
inafter called the defendant, is a New 
York corporation alleged to have a reg- 
ular and established place of business 
in Boston. 

Briefly the present bill of complaint 
alleges that on or about December 29, 
1921, I. P. Frank, Inc., brought a suit 
against Leonard Erikson, 
the name of L. 
pany, in the District of Massachusetts, 
alleging infringement of United States 
Letters Patent No. 1007498, issued Oc- 
tober 31, 1911, on the application of 
William H. Spencer, for an alleged im- 
provement in illuminating devices. The 
cause came on for trial January 8, 1923. 
It was held that the patent in suit was 
invalid and that infringement was not 
shown even if the patent was valid. A 
decree dismissing the bill of complaint 
was entered from which no appeal was 
taken. 


Court Ruled Plaintiff 
Had Not Solved Problem 


On April 21, 1923, I. P. Frink, Inc., | 


filed in the Patent Office an application 
for the reissue of said Letters Patent 
No. 1007498. During the progress of 
the application through the Patent Office 
the attention of the examiner was called 
to the following portion of the opinion 
of the court in the action filed Decem- 
ber 29, 1921, which reads as follows: 
“There is nothing in the specifications 
or in the single claim indicating that 
the plaintiff had solved, much less had 
shown others how to solve, the abstruse 
and highly scientific problem concerning 
which his expert testified. The patent 
does not even contain directions for 
arranging reflecting elements in such 
manner or at such angles as properly to 
reflect the light in the desired direc- 
tions. In fact, the angles shown in 
drawings 4 and 5 of the patent are sub- 
stantially different.” 
The present bill further alleges that 
n its application for a reissue, I. P. 
Qin, Inc., falsely claimed that the pat- 
nt was invalid for the reason that the 
specifications and claims thereof were 
defective and insufficient; that they 
called the examiner’s attention to the 
above-quoted portion of the court’s opin- 
ion, suppressing other portions and cre- 
ating a wrong impression in the mind of 
the examiner as to the reasons actuat- 
ing the court in holding said patent 
wholly invalid; that said patent was re- 
issued June 12, 1928, as No. 15624; 
that on or about March 30, 1926, the 
I. P. Frink Co., Inc., changed the name 
of its corporation to “The Frink Com- 
pany, Ine.’’; that on July 27, 1926, the 
Frink Company, Inc., filed a suit in the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York against 
the Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburg, 
in which it alleged infringement of said 
reissued Letters Patent No. 15624 on 
account of the use by said bank of a 
bank-counter screen reflector sold to it 
by the L. Erikson Electrie Company. 


alleges that the construction of the re- 
flector sold by Erikson to the bank is 
substantially the same as the — 
complained of by I. P. Frink, Inc., 

the suit brought in the District of Mas- 
sachusetts against Erikson December 
29, 1921. 


Terms of Injunction 
Relief Granted In 1926 


It further alleges serious interference 

/ With the plaintiff’s business in New York 
and elsewhere, and says that the sole 
purpose of The Frink Company, Inc., 
in bringing said suit against the Dime 
Savings Bank was to intimidate the 
trade, architects, electrical contractors, 
constructors and others accustomed to 
purchase plaintiff’s reflectors for banl:s 
and other buildings, and ends with a 
prayer that the officers of The Frink 
&,Gompany, Inc., its servants, agen’; and 
“attorneys be enjoined from proceeding 
further with said suit against the Dime 





further 


Letters | 


is a Massachusetts 


trading under | 
Erikson Electric Com- | 


i cept 


| and all remittances therefor 


| ae Exnk and also from filing or 


thre ing to file ott “3 on ac- 
count of the alleged i ae of re- 
issued Letters Patent No. 15624 by the 
use of the Erikson b-~'-counter screen 
reflectors. 

On December 20, 1926, injunctive re- 
lief from which this appeal is taken was 
granted in the following terms: 

“Ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
a writ of injunction out of and 
under the seal of this court directed to 
the defendant herein, The Frink Com- 
Inc., commanding, enjoining and 
its offi- 


issue 


pany, 
restraining the said defendant, 


cers, agents, servants and 
from proceeding further with a suit in 
equity filed on the twenty-seventh day 
of July, 1926, in the United States Dis- 
trict Court.for the Eastern District of 


New York, against the Dime Savings 


| Bank of Williamsburg (in equity 2668) 


alleging infringement of reissued Let- 
ters Patent 15624, dated June 12, 1925, 
and also from filing or threatening to 
file other suits based on said reissued 
Letters Patent, or otherwise using said 
reissued Letters Patent as a means of 
unfair competition with the 
Leonard Erikson, until further 


a. | Ok. bHIS COUT. 
Eastern District | 


Fourteen errors have been assigned, 
which may fairly be grouped into three 
classes: (1) that the District Court 


erred in taking jurisdiction of the sub- | 
' the laws of the State, 


in personam; (2) that the District Court 


erred i ntaking jurisdiction of the sub- | 


ject-matter of the suit; (3) that the 


erty rights without due 
in violation of the Federal 
tion. 

The Frink 


Constitu- 


Company, Inc., is a manu- 
facturing corporation, a 
citizen of the State of New York. It 
has no property in the District of Mas- 


sachusetts. Jurisdiction of the 


Inc., said to be 
agents of the defendant in Massachu- 
setts. Upon this phase of the case two 
questions must be determined: (a) Was 
The Frink Company, Inc., present within 
the District of Massachusetts, doing bus- 
iness? (b) Was giving in hand to Fitts- 
Morse, Inc., a copy of the summons 
sufficient service upon 

From affidavits filed in the case it ap- 
pears that Fitts-Morse, Inc., is a firm 
with office at 161 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, acting as local sales agent for va- 
rious foreign corporations, among which 
is The Frink Company, Inc., of New 
York; that the name of I. P. Frink, Inc., 
appears on the door of one of its of- 
fices at 161 Summer Street; that it em- 
ploys salesmen who solicit business in 
Massachusetts for the various concerns 
it represents, including The Frink Com- 
pany, Ine.; that it solicits business in 
competition with the plaintiff Erikson; 


| that negotiations with respect to sales 


by The Frink Company, Inc., of its illu- 
minating devices in and about Boston 
are carried on through the office of 
Fitts-Morse, Inc., and that on one occa- 
sion within a year Harold Morse, mem- 
ber of the firm and a salesman for Leon- 
ard Erikson, simultaneously 
strated the respéctive devices manufac- 
tured by the plaintiff and the defend- 
ant, and that letters and letter-heads 
signed by I. P. Frink, Ine, having 
printed thereon in red ink, “Boston of- 
fice, 161 Summer Street, Daniel Fitts 
and Harold Morse, N. E. Managers,’ 
were in use. 


Names of Companies 
Represented Usually Posted 


Further affidavits disclose that it 
customary for manufacturing agents to 
place upon the door of their office and 
upon their windows the names of firms 
whom they represent; that it is also 
customary for such agents to cause the 
names of the firms whom they represent 
to be listed on the bulletin board of the 
building in which their offices are lo- 
cated and to have the names of their 
foreign corporations listed in the tele- 
phone directory and to use letter-heads 
and envelopes bearing the manufac- 
turers’ names with the address of the 
Boston office where the business is car- 
ried on; that The Frink Company, Inc., 
utilizes a number of such manufac- 
turers’ agents in cities throughout the 
United States, and advertises such 
agents as representing it in their re- 
spective cities; that The Frink Com- 
pany, Inc., is located at 239 Tenth Ave- 
nue, New York City, and is engaged in 
interstate business; that it has no em- 
ployes in Massachusetts; that it pays no 
one a salary therein; that it does not 
rent an office directly or indirectly in 
the City of Boston or State of Massa- 
chusetts, and that it carries no stock 
of goods in said State. 


But One Representative 


o L | In State of Massachusetts 
The bill in the present action further | 


The affidavits further show that 
only representative The Frink 
pany, Inc., has in the State of Massa- 
chusetts is the firm of Fitts-Morse, 
that said Fitts-Morse, Inc., is nothing 
more than a manufacturers’ sales 
agency, soliciting orders for goods for 


the 


; The Frink Company, Inc., carrying none 


of its stock, having no authority to ac- 
orders and that all expenses of 
listing The Frink Company's name upon 
its office at 161 Summer Street, on the 
bulletin of the office building, and in 
the telephone directory, are borne en- 
tirely by Fitts-Morse, Inc. 


New York .for acceptance or rejection. 
All orders are filled from New York, 
are made 
by customers direct to the New 
office. No books of account of The 
rrink Company, Inc., are kept in Bos- 
ton, and its Boston agent is paid no sal- 
ary, but receives as compensation a 
commission on all orders placed by it. 


attorneys | 


All orders ! 
taken by Fitts-Morse, Inc., are sent to | 


York | 


| 


| Fitts-Morse, 
| which to base 


of the 
plaintiff, | 
order | 





| defendant is being deprived of its prop- | 
process of law, | 
| be 


resident and | *‘ sie 
| nies appears to be fairly settled on a | 


They | 


them- | 


: H x cause | | then be persuasive grounds for holding 
is asserted by reason of service of pro- | 


| cess upon Fitts-Morse, 


the defendant? | 
| pany 


demon- | 
| S. 


is ! 


| of 


| Walsh v. 


; Texas Ry. 





| Director General, v. 
| tive Company, 
the Supreme Court, through Mr. Justice | 


Injunction Ordered 


To Be Dissolved 


Plaintiff Failed to 
Trade Rights to Reissue 
Patents. 


It has no authority to collect or 
promise bills for the defendant. 

this evidence it appears 
the firm of Fitts-Morse, Inc., has au- 
thority only to solicit and transmit or- 
ders for The Frink Company, Inc., to 
its New York office. It is engaged on 
its own behalf in the 
facturers’ sales agent, including among 
its customers The Frink Company, 
Upon these facts can it be said that the 
defendant in this action was present in 


com- 


From 


of 


is 


service 
Ine., 


iness so that summons upon 


sufficient upon 


If this question is answered in the af- 
firmative, it will be necessary to con- 


Establish | 


that | 


a judgment in personam? | 
once 


| 





| Railroad 


business of manu- | é 
| constitute 


Inc. } 
| its courts. 


the District of Massachusetts, doing bus- diction of the State or its courts 


that the corporstion has subjected itself 
to the jurisdiction and laws of the dis- 
| trict in which it is served. Bank of 
| America v. Whitney Bank, 261 U. S. 
171. 


| Jurisdiction of Federal 
Courts Not Vested in States 
Jurisdiction of the Federal courts is 
not staanen by and does not depend 
upon the statutes of the several States 
(Barrow Steamship Co. v. Kane, 170 
U. S. 100, 111); the question is federal 
in its character and cannot conclu- 
sively be controlled by any State stat- 


; ute purporting to determine what shall 


constitute presence or doing business 
in the State. While it is conceded that 
if a corporation is within a district or 
State doing business, service upon its 
agents in compliance with a State law 
will generally be sufficient in the Fed- 
eral court (Ex parte Schollenberger, 96 
U. S. 369; Walsh v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Co., 256 Fed. 47); no State 
can by legislation determine what shall 
presence of a foreign 
poration with respect to matters 
within the jurisdiction of the State or 
State courts have no juris- 


| ject-matter in the present action. 


sider other questions raised in the case; | 


judgment 
reversed. 


if answered in the negative, 
District Court must be 
It has been said that the manifest 
injustice which would ensue if a foreign 
corporation permitted by a State to do 
business therein and to bring suits in 
its courts, could not be sued in 
courts and thus, while allowed the bene- 
fits, be exempt from the burdens 
has induced many 
by statute that a for- 
eign corporation maki contri 
within a State shall appoint an 
residing therein upon whom process may 
served in actions upon such con- 
tracts. 
Because 
reference 


States to provide 


ne 


of such statutes the 
to foreign insurance compa- 
basis of retention of jurisdiction. 
appear to constitute a class by 
selves. Most States, if not all, require 
that foreign insurance companies 
tain a license and appoint an agent upon 
whom service may be made as a pre- 
requisite to doing business in the State. 
The following cases cited in the brief 
plaintiff’s counsel fall within the 
above-mentioned class and are not per- 
suasive as authofities in the 

case: The Lafayette Insurance 
v. French, 18 How. 404; Commer- 
cial Mutual Accident Co. v. Davis, 213 
U. S. 245; Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
v. Spratley, 172 U. S. 602; Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Co. v. Meyer, 197 U. 
S. 407; Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Gold Issue Mining Co., 243 U. S. 93. 


Mention Made of Cases 
In Plaintiff's Brief 


Another class of cases in which 
risdiction has usually been retained are 


cases against railroads and transporta- | 


for the so- 
other 


tion companies having offices 
licitation of business in States 


than the States of their incorporation, | 
| wherein they 


neither 
any line of railroad. 
may be mentioned the following cases 
cited in plaintiff’s brief: Dennick v. Cen- 
tral R. R. of New Jersey, 103 U. S. 11; 
Barrow Steamship Co. v. Kane, 170 U. 
100; Washington-Virginia Ry. Co. v 
Real Estate Trust Co., 238 U. S. 
Atlantic Coast Line, 256 Fed. 
Reynolds v. Missouri, Kansas & 
Co., 224 Mass. 379. 

As said above, jurisdiction has been 
retained with fair unanimity in railroad 
cases until the recent case of Davis, 
Farmers Coopera- 
262 U. S. 312, 


own nor operate 


47; 


Brandeis, held that a Minnesota statute 
providing that any foreign corporation 
having an agent in that State for the 
solicitation of freight and passenger 
traffic, or either, over its lines outside 
of the State may be served with sum- 
mons by delivering a copy thereof to 
such agents, imposes upon interstate 
commerce a serious and unreasonable 
burden which renders the statute ob- 
noxious to the commerec clause of the 
Federal Constitution. See also Peter- 
son v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Ry. Co., 205 U. S. 364; Green v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co., 205 
U. S. 530; Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Co. v. MeKibbin, 243 U. S. 264; Grau- 
stein v. Rutland R. Co., 256 Fed. 409. 
When cases other than those above 
mentioned are examined there appears 
to be no such uniformity in the decisions 
and each case appears to have been de- 
cided upon the particular state of facts 
therein. St. Clair v. Cox, 106 U. S. 
350; Goldey v. Morning News, 156 U.S. 
518; Conley v. Mathieson Alkali Works, 
190 U. S. 406; Mechanical Appliance 
Co. v. Castleman, 215 U. S. 437; Hern- 
don-Carter Co. v. Norris & Company, 
224 U. S. 496; Rosenberg Bros. & Co., 
Inc., v. Curtis Brown Co., 260 U. S. 


| 516; American Electric Welding Co. v 


Com- | 


Inc.; | 





256 Fed. 
Ken- 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
34; International Harvester Co. v. 
tucky, 234 U. S. 579; 
Co. v. Am. Tobacco Co., 
87. : 
From these cases we have tried, with- 
out success, to discover some salient 
circumstance or point common to all 
that might be held to be determinative 
of the instant case. 
The only general 
from a study of the 
by the Supreme Court is that, 
to render a corporation amenable to 
service of process in a foreign jurisdic- 
tion it must appear that the corporation 
is transacting business in that district 
to such an extent as to subject it to the 
jurisdiction and laws thereof and that 
the court has decided each case of this 
character upon the facts 


79, 


246 U. S. 7 


principle deduced 


those | 
ot | 
rets | 


agent | 


| line 


law with | 


ob- | 


| origin 


If presence in a State or district is 
determined, jurisdiction 
is not limited to contracts made 


the State, but extends to causes 


court 
within 


cor- | 
not | 


State | 
courts have no jurisdiction over the sub- 


of the | 


} 
| 


| 





of action arising outside the State. Bar- | 


row Steamship Co. v. Kane, 
tual Life Insurance Co. v. 
pra; Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. v 
Gold Issue Mining Co., supra. If the 


supra; Mu- 


action is transitory its source of origin 


is immaterial. 

If neither character of business, 
tent of business, origin of the cause of 
action nor State statutes are controlling, 
what, then, must be the test? 
is no precise test of the nature 
There must be drawn in each 

demarcation between 
tion and lack of jurisdiction. 


case a 


of jurisdic- 


If this were a case involving an ordi- | 


nary commercial transaction having its 
in Massachusetis; a transaction 
within the authority 
Inc., to negotiate, 


fairly 
Morse, there would 
upon the authority of International 
Harvester v. Kentucky, supra, that serv- 
ice on the defendant’s agent was suffi- 


| ecient on which to base a judgment in 


personam. 


| Fitts-Morse, Inc., Was 


instant | 
Com- | 


ju- | 


Within this class | 


af 
185; | : 3 
fendant in any corporate capacity. 


in which | 


| statute.” 


| jean 





Mere Soliciting Agent 

But the agency of Fitts-Morse, Inc., 
had its limitations. It was a mere so- 
liciting agent. Its authority was no 
greater than the authority of a travel- 
ing salesman sent out to solicit and take 
orders for a wholesale grocery house. 
It has never been contended that serv- 
ice upon such a traveling salesman was 
service upon his employer in any juris- 
diction. 

In the case of Maverick Mills v. Da- 
vis, Director General, 294 Fed. 404, 
Judge Morton says: “As to nonresi- 
dents of the State, and transactions orig- 
inating and to be completed elsewhere, 
it is settled that a mere soliciting agency 
does not at common law bring the cor- 
poration within the State, so as to make 
it subject to suit there, and cannot be 
made to do so by any form of State 
Tyler Co. v. Ludlow-Saylor 
Wire Co., 236 U. S. 723; American 
Electric Welding Co. v. Lalanee & Gros- 
Mfg. Co., 256 Fed. 34.  Fitts- 
Morse, Int., did not represent the de- 
Its 


authority, therefore, to represent the 


| defendant for the purpose of service of 
' process should be confined to suits in- 


volying the ordinary commercial trans- 
action and other matters of a kindred 
character concerning which it may 
‘fairly be said to represent The Frink 
Company, Ine. 

The instant action is not of this ¢lass. 


| It is not even of a class cognizable by 
Our - 


the courts of the Commonwealth. 
attention has not been called to any 
case, and we have found none, wherein 
a mere sales agent authorized to solicit 
and transmit orders has been so far 
held to be the agent of a foreign cor- 
poration that service upon it is held to 
be sufficient service upon the corpora- 
tion as to bind it in a judgment in 
personam in any corporate matter or 
matters not cognizable by the courts of 
ordinary State jurisdiction. 

The Fitts-Morse Company, Inc., may 
be considered The Frink Company, Inc., 
with respect to such matters and things 
as come fairly within the general scope 
of its agency. But to hold that it was 
the agent of the defendant, a foreign 
corporation, and empowered to accept 
service or upon whom service might be 
made, in a cause of action arising en- 
tirely without the district so that a judg- 
ment might be rendered against it and 
its individual officers, none of whom 
are within the jurisdiction of the court 
and involving personal matters which, 
if the order of the court were disobeyed, 
might result in imprisonment, is going 
beyond any case thus far cited or to 
which our attention has been called. 


| We are not prepared to so hold. 


People’s Tobacco | 


Gives Further Reason 
For Dismissal of Action 

A further reason appears why this 
action should be dismissed. The sub- 
ject-matter of the suit—the validity of 
reissue Patert No. 15624— is distinct 
from the subject-matter of the prior 


| suit of December 29, 1921, which was 


cases determined | 
in order | 


brought before | 


it without laying down any all-embrac- | 


ing rule which 
cases. 

In a general way it may be said that 
the business must be such in character 
and extent as to warrant the inference 


may be applied 


to all | 


the validity of the original Patent No. 
1007498. The decree in the prior suit 
adjudging the patent there involved in- | 
valid could not be pleaded as a bar to 
the New York suit based upon reissue 


ex- 


Spratley, su- | 


There | 
or ex- | 
tent of the business that must be done. | 


of Fitts- | 





| 
| 


Estates 


Adm., v. U. S 
2098, Col. 5 (Vv olume II). 


NDICTMENTS: Particularity of Description: 

—In an indictment for concealing assets in violation of section 29b of the 
Bankruptcy Act, it is enough to excuse particularity of description of the man- 
ner of committing the offense re the grand jurors to allege that they do not 
S. (Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
5 (Volume IT). 


know the details—Kanner et al. - U. 
cuit).—Yearly Index Page 2092, C ‘ol 


} NDICTMENTS: Bill of ‘Particulars: 


ticulars cannot cure an indictment fundamentally 
2nd Circuit). 


v. U.S. (Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
5 (Volume JT). 


Patents 


Judgment on Original Patent: 

suit on reissue patent, a prior judgment on the original patent is not res 
judicata as to validity and infringement.—The Frink Co., 
1927).— 


ATENTS: Res Judicata: 


cuit Court of Ist Circuit, 


(Volume II). 


Appeals, 


DATENTS: Infringement: 


judgment in personam. 
peals, 1st Circuit, 
Railway 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


the last element of claim called for 


automatic valve in brake-applying 


Page 2092, Col. 4 (Volume IT). 


Estate Is Traceable 
Though Reinvested 


Evidence edad to Show 
Securities Bought With 
Bequeathed Funds. 


GEoRGE CARY, AS ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
EsTATE OF ALLITHEA BIRGE CARY, DE- 
CEASED, PLAINTIFF, V. U. S., DEFEND- 
ANT, District CourT, WESTERN Dis- 
a oF NEw YORK. 


reinvestment of money realized 
from property received from a prior de- 
cedent constitutes an exchange within 
the meaning of section 403(a) of the 
1921 Revenue Act, the District Court for 
the Western District of New York held 
in this case. 

The full the 
court, by Judge Hazel, follows: 

When this case was before me last Oc- 
tober (Cary v. U. S., 15 Fed. (2d) 602), 
the sole question presented was whether 
by plaintiff’s 
testatc from her father had not in fact 


text of opinion of the 


the legacy received in- 


: lapsed, owing to the payment to him of 


| 


' Rubber Tire Co. v. 


' 


certain matured securities, which he had 
bequeather to her, and whether, after his 
death, the payment of the bequest by his 
executors to the legatee, his daughter, 
partly in cash or other securities, in lieu 
of the securities specified in the will, 





that suit was not an infringement of 
the reissue nt or that that patent 
was invalid. 

As the « 
not work an estoppel should the present 
plaintiff plead it in the New York suit 
where he has intervened, so in this suit 
for an injunction it does not establish 
the plaintiff’s trade right as against the 
reissue patent, as was the case in Kess- 
ler v. Eldred, 206 U. S. 285, for there 
the patent sued upon in the original 
suit, as well as in the subsequent one 
which Kessler soug! to enjoin, was the 
same, and the parties to both actions 
were the same. The reissue patent be- 
ing presumptively valid (Cantrell v. 
Wallick, 117 U. S. 689), its owner had 
the |- ->! right to decide what infringers 
he would sue and where he would bring 
suit without intereference from the 
plaintiff, who ' not cstablished his 
right against the reissue patent. See 
Goodyear Co., 232 


» in the prior suit would 


U. S. 413, 416, 418. 


Furthermore it has not been made 


: clearly to appear that the plaintiff can- 


| 


Patent No. 15624; for a decision as to | 


the validity or invalidity of the reissue 
patent requires a determination of other 
questions than the mere validity or in- 
validity of the original Patent No. 1007- 
498. Penn Electrical & Mfg. Co. v. 
Conroy, 185 Fed. 511, 514. 
so, the present plaintiff at the time of 
bringing this suit, had not established, 


This being | 


c inst the plaintiff in the New York_| 


suit, that the article he was manufac- 
turing and selling to the defendant in 
' 


not obtain full and complete relief in 
the New York suit, in the defense of 
which he has been permitted to appear, 
and, this being so, no injunction should 
have been granted restraining the pros- 
ecution of that suit. “It is the general 
rule, strongly fortified by both reason 
and authority, that one will not be re- 
strained by injunction from proceeding 
with a pending suit in equity in the 
courts of another jurisdiction, either 
State or Federal, except to prevent a 
manifest wrong or injustice, or, other- 
wise stated, unless it clearly appears 
that full and complete relief cannot be 
obtained in such pending suit.’”” Ameri- 
can Seeding Machine Co. v. Dowagiac 
Mfg. Co., 241 Fed. 875. 

The decree of the District Court 
vacated and the case is remanded to that 
court, with directions to dissolve the 
injunction and dismiss the suit. 

August 2, 1927. 


is 


ILL OF PARTICULARS: Discretion in Granting.—The application for a 
bill of particulars is addressed to the discretion of the court, and where 
there is nothing in the record to indicate that the defendants were taken by 
surprise or prejudiced in their substantial rights, the court’s denial of the ap- 
plication should not be disturbed.—Kanner et al. v. U. S. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 2nd Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 2092, Col. 


kK XCHANGE: Estimates: Sec. 403(a), 1921 Act. Reinvestment of money 
realized from property received from prior decedent, rather than single 

transaction, Seria exchange under Sec. 403(a), 1921 Act.—George Cary, 

. (District Court, Western District of N. Y.)—Yearly Index Page 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 
5 (Volume II). 
Section 29b of Bankruptcy - Act. 


Sufficiency of Indictment. 


Service of Process: 

Agent Insufficient—A mere sales agent authorized to solicit and transact 
orders has not been so far held to be the agent of a foreign corporation that 
service upon him is sufficient service upon the corporation as to bind it in a 
—The Frink Co., 
1927).— Yearly Index Page 


Traffic 
“means controlled jointly by said auto- 
matic valve and by the engineer’s brake valve for subsequently keeping the 
position” 
which will be moved to brake applying position and will gradually be returned 
to release position unless engineer’s brake v 
brake applying piston and valve in brake applying position; 
showing apparatus in w hich it is not necessary to turn engineer’s brake valve 
to restore brake to brake applying position but it is necessary to apply valve to 
restore to brake releasing position, is good anticipation and claim re jected.- 

Patent 1642073 to Lewis (Examiners-in-Chief, 


| 
| 
| 
i 


_ Gxoex” 209 1¥ 
INDEX 
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PAGE 


2093) il 


___ Legacies 


subjected the legatee to payment of an 
estate tax within five years of the pay- 
ment of an estate tax by the testator. 

It was ruled by me that the legacy 
was not specific, had not lapsed, and, 
as the plaintiff, husband of the deceased 
legatee, erroneously paid the assessed 
tax to the collector, he was entitled to a 
return thereof. 

Identification of Estate in Question. 

A rehearing was subsequently granted, 
it being urged by the Government that 
another question was involved, which 
had not been presented or passed upon, 
viz: whether any of the securities owned 
by plaintiff’s intestate at the time of her 
death, can, under sec. 403(a)(2) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921, be identified as 
securities received from her father by 
bequest, or whether they were acquired 
by her by exchange for property so re- 
ceived and upon which an estate tax had 
been paid by the testator, her father, 
within five years hefore his death. 

The Government claims that, since it 
is shown that the securities, in the main, 
were acquired by plaintiff’s intestate, in 
her lifetime, through purchase with se- 
curities or money received by her in lieu 
of the bequest, and in some instances 
were sold by her, the proceeds being used 
for purchase of other securities, they 
cannot, as stated in the Act, “be identi- 
fied as having been acquired in exchange 
for property so received,” and, hence, 
that they were subject to the tax im- 
posed. , | 

A different conclusion, 
been reached. The undisputed evidence ! 
fully shows that the securities bought 
by her, after the payment of the be- 
quest, were acquired in exchange for 
property, securities, or money paid to | 
her by the executors of her father’s | 
will. The findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law approved by me make it | 
unnecessary to set forth the details of 
the various purchases and sales. 

Substance, Not Form, Considered. 

The law is well settled that in mat- 
ters of taxation the subject of the trans- 
actions must be considered, that sub- 
stance and not form is to be regarded, 
and, accordingly, the Revenue Act of 
1921 must be given a reasonable con- 
struction. U.S. vs. Phillips, 257 U. S. 
156; U. S. vs. Davidson, 1 Fed. (2nd) 
465. Its purpose manifestly was to pre- 
vent collecting a double tax on property 
of deceased persons within five years. 
That such was the intent of Congress 


2nd Cir- 





~A bill of par- 
defective.—Kanner et al. 


Yearly Index Page 2092, Col. 


Suit on Reissue.—In 
v. Erickson (Cir- 
2093, Col. 1 


Inc., 
Yearly Index Page 


Service on General Commercial 


v. Erikson (Circuit Court of Ap- 
2098, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Inc., 


Controlling Apparatus.—Where 


and applicant provided apparatus 


-alve is turned by hand to retain the 
held, reference 


Patent Office).—Yearly tudes 





however, has 


is fairly shown by the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee on the rev- 
enue bill of 1918, which had a similar 
exemption clause, together with the en- 
| suing discussions. 

The crucial point in this case turns 
upon whether the wording of the statute 
“as having been acquired in exchange 
for property so received” implies a limi- 
| tation to a single transaction or an ex- 
property for propery. I.am 
unable to adopt this view. It is true 
that by Art. 44 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Regulations, a narrow construction 
is given the quoted phrase, but I never- 
theless think that the Revenue Act in 
in reason be accorded 


change of 


question cannot 
such a restricted meaning. 

The evidence shows that the property 
bequeathed or devised, and paid by the 
executors in satisfaction of the bequest, 


was shortly thereafter invested by the 
legatee, during her lifetime, in other 
property, stocks and bonds. I am of 
opinion that these later securities can 
fairly be traced and identified to the se- 
curities and money acquired under the 
will, and that it constituted substantially 
an exchange thereof. True enough, the 
word “exchange” ordinarily implies the 
giving of one thing for another, which, 
ordinarily is regarded as an equivalent, 
but the statute in its use of the word 
“exchange” must be considered and 
given effect with the terms of the pro- 
vision which are consistent with each 
other. 

Such was the ruling in U. S. v. 99 Dia- 
monds, 139 Fed. 961. And in the Roden- 
bough appeal decided by the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, Vol. 1, 
Board of Tax Appeals, 477, wherein a 
similar question arose, it was substan- 
tially held that if the property of a de- 
ceased was identified or traced to pur- 
chases of other properties, it was not 
subject to taxation under the Revenue 
of the property bequeathed was invested 
in other securities and the Government 
contended that, under the provisions of 
the act, only one exchange was presum- 
able, and a reinvestment of securities or 
of moneys received under the will of a 
testator was not a single exchange. 

Act. In that case, as here, the proceeds 

Merely Single Exchange Not Inteded. 

There is nothing contained in the Act, 
however, as heretofore indicated, to form 
a reasonable basis for holding that 
merely a single exchange was intended. 
Upon this point it was ruled in the 
Rodenbough case by the Board of Tax 
Appeals that the intendment of Congress 
was not to limit the meaning of the 
word “exchange” to a single transaction, 
but “that a reinvestment of money real- 
ized from property received from a prior 
decedent was an exchange within the 
terms of the Act.” 


This ruling, the Government insists, 


| was obviously erroneous in that it -ig- 


nored the real meaning of the word 
“exchange” and confused purchases, 
sales and investments with an exchange. 
However, I have carefuly considered the 
opinion of the Board, and I am uncon- 
vinced of its asserted error. While the 
Board’s decision is not binding upon this 
court, still, it is fairly presumable that 
its members are skilled in taxation mat- 
ters and familiar with the rules of law 
applicable thereto, and therefore I am 
persuaded of the correctness of its de- 
cision. 

Judgment may be entered in favor of 
plaintiff for the recovery of the amount 
stated in plaintiff’s submitted findings 
of fact and conclusions of law in which 
I have made alterations to conform to 
my views. 


August 11, 1927. 


Uncle Joe Cannon 
By L. WHITE BUSBEY 
“The book is lively and buoyant 
and makes better reading than 
almost any biography since Bos- 

well’s.--New York Times. 


$5.00 at all booksellers 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


| Publishers, New York. 
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Sample Copy to a Friend 
of Yours? 


Many of our subscribers send us, when the 
occasion offers, the name and address of a 
friend or associate who might be interested 
in The United States Daily. If you wish to 
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Varied Sciences 
Aid in Hawaiian 
Voleano Studies 


Geologists, Engineers, As- 
tronomers, Chemists, and 
Other Specialists Coop- 
erate in Research. 


Many branches of science are 


ployed by the Volcanology on ory pox 


Department 
of 
Survey 


Survey, 
for observation 
Hawaii, the 


Geological 
Interior, 
phenomena in 
just stated. 
Seismology most 
See totand, “as the local earth- 
quakes and tremors are in fact the 
heart-beats of the volcano, and tilt is 
its respiration.” It described Kilauea 
volcano as an excellent subject for vol- 


volcanic 
has 


is important, the 


canological study, being an active a j 
and 


cano, yet ordinarily nonexplosive 


relatively safe. é eo 
The full text of the statement follows: 


The Hawaiian Volcano Research As- 


tion was founded in 1911 by busi- 
men of Honolulu as an orga 
tion to promote voleanological research, 
and to establish the Observatory at 
Kilauea. Professor T. A. Jaggar, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, was secured to take charge of the 
work; and additional funds towards the 
s sri of the project were also fur- 
nished through the institute. 
Records Kept Since 1912. 

The seismograph cellar and the main 
laboratory building were constructed in 
1912, and detailed routine 
activity have been kept ever 


socia 


ness 


February 
records of 
since 


ernmental reorganization it was changed 
over t« > Geological Survey under the 
Department of the Interior. 


The Research Association has contin- | 


collaboration throughout 
these different transfers. The Hawaiian 
Voleano Observatory, therefore, 
represents this combination of interests. 
Professor Jaggar has remained in charge 
he beginning; he is now Chief 


ned its full 


since 


of the Volcanology Section of the Geo- | 


Survey, and a director of the 


logi t 
ch Association. In the former 


capacity he is also in charge of voleano- ; 


logic stations in California and Alaska 
Under his direction the observatory op 


erates subordinate seismological sta- 


tions at other places on the Island of 


Hawaii. 


Kilauea volcano is an excellent sub- | 
It is an | 


ject for volcanological study. I 
active volcano, yet being ordinarily non- 


explosive; it is relatively safe, and may | 
be studied at close range; 1t 1s accessi- 
ble; its activities are confined to a re- 


gion conveniently within the scope of 
a single station; Mauna Loa, also ac- 
tive, is close by and furnishes additional 
phenomena for study; there are great 


numbers of local earthquakes as clues | 


to its moods; it is in the middle of the 
wide circle of earthquake zones defined 


bv the shores of the Pacific Ocean; it | 


js American territory. 
Atms of Observatory. 


The aims of the observatory are: To 


keep detailed records of Hawaiian vol- 
canism; to attract to Hawaii voleano- 
logic specialists and scientists interested 


in allied subjects; to make available else- | 


where the knowledge gained in Hawaii 
concerning volcanoes and earthquakes. 

The work of the Observatory is under 
the general heading of Geology. The 
mountain’s structure, its features and 
faults, its interior mechanism, statistics 
of its eruptive habits, details $f its indi- 
vidual lava flows and eruptions, the char- 
acter of its ejected material—these are 
all main lines of investigation under the 
general heading. ; 

Various branches of science are usea 
as tools for observation. Seismology is 
most important, as the local earthquakes 
and tremors are in fact the heart-beats 
of the volcano, and tilt is its respiration. 
Chemistry gives the analysis of lavas 


and gases, and is a key to some of the | 


reactions within the volcano and to the 
behavior of lava at the surface. Astron- 
omy, through the tidal effects of lunar 


position, helps in the study of the peri- | 
Geodesy pro- 


odicity of eruptive phases. 
vides methods for measuring the stretch- 


ing, warping and bulging or collapse of | 


the ground surface near the volcano, and 
also checks the tilt; gravity measure- 
ments indicate interior densities. 


Meteorology suggests correlations such | 
as weather and barometric pressure with | 
and 


volcanic activity. Hydrography 
topography show the shape of the vol- 


eano, and the former includes knowledge | 
sea | 
Engineering is represented by the | 


of tides and fluctuations in mean 
level. 
boring of wells and holes in the crater 
floor, for the study of sub-surface strata 
and temperatures. Photography, micro- 
scopy, radio, all do their part. 


Coast Survey Cooperates. 


in furnishing precise 
from Hilo to Mauna Loa, in me 
gravity determinations at Hilo, Kilauea 
an? on Mauna and in establish- 
ing a tide gauge at Hilo. The regula 
operations of that Survey, and of other 


Y 
0a, 


organizattons and individuals; give much | 
| tacular surface activity is absent. 


data useful to the Observatory along the 
lines suggested above. 

Results of the study of special prob- 
lems, tabulations of routine observations 
and discussions conceming them, are 
printed in the regular publications and 
reports of the Observatory, or appear as 
articles in the scientific periadicals and 
bulletins. The Hawaiian Volcano Re- 
search Association has recently financed 
the erection of a Lecture and Exhibit 
Hall, Lava specimens, photographs and 


i 


em- | 


of | 


The station was transferred to | 
the United States Government in 1919, | 
and was operated under the W eather | 
Bureau until 1924, when through Gov- | 


now | 


lecture 


levels | 


ing | 
| is visib 


| tigation 


| “fire” is 


Summary 


_ Advertising News 


Court of Appeals, 1st Cir., holds that 


prior judgment on original patent for | 


illuminating device is not res judicata 
as to the validity of reissue patent. 
(Frink Co. v. Leonard Erikson.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Aeronautics 

Admiral Moffett 

facilities at Panama. 
Page 1, 


alloys 


Rear to inspect 
naval air ; 
Col. 5 

Metallurgy develops to 
meet demands of automobile and air- 


plane industries. 


new 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Twenty-seven additional cities seek- 

ing municipal airports according to the 
Department of Commerce. 


Page 2, Col. 4 


. 
Agriculture 
Raymond Evans, of the Department 
of Agriculture, describes the dissemi- 
nation of information on modern farm- 


ing methods by means of motion pic- | 


tures. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Campaign against corn borer in four 
States found to have reduced increase 
in infestation from 400 per cent in 1926 
to 50 per cent in 1927. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Representatives Cole and 
declare marked improvement ap- 
parent in agricultural conditions over 
recent years. 


is 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Department of Agriculture to have 
Chemical Division make display at 
forthcoming New York exposition. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Daily price : 
table, meat, grain, | 
markets. 


putter and cheese 


Page 5, Col. 2 
: i reported 
r than quan- 


Frost in Alberta, 
damaging io quality 
tity of wheat crop. 

Page 3, Col. 3 

Survev of soil of Douglas County, 
S. Dak. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Shipments of Spanish onions decline 
during present season. 

Page 5. Col. 4 

Wheat and rye production in Ger- 
many largest since 1925. 


Page 5, Col. 1 | 


Automotive Industry 


Metallurgy develops new alloys to 
meet demands of automobile and air- 
plane industries. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Banking-F inance 


Improvement in the business situa- 
tion in the United States during Au- | 
gust, as measured by the volume of | 
check payments, is noted in a statement | 
issued by the Department of Commerce. | 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Secretary of Treasury amnounces 


that Roy A. Young will be appointed | 


Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
as soon as he qualifies as a member. 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Outstanding volume of Federal Re- 
serve Bank credits shows little change 
in last five years. 

Page 7, Col. 3 

Four principal banks of Milan agree 
upon discount rates on Italian and for- 
eign bills. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Increase noted in number of Canadian 
branch banks. 

7, Col. 6 


conditior 


Page 
Consolidated statement of 
of Federal Reserve banks. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Page 
Foreign Exchange Rates. 
Page 
Philippine bonds offered for sale. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


New books received at the Library | 


of Congress. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Publications issued by the govern- 


ment. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Chemicals 


Department of Agriculture to have 
Chemical Division make display 
forthcoming New York exposition. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


charts are exhibited here, and illustrated 


are given by the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park and the Observatory in co- 


| operation so that visitors may be as fully 
| informed on the points of local interest 
The cooperation of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has heen very | 
->~wvaluable 


as is possible in their sometimes too bri 
stay. 


Kila 


cano¢ 


iea and Mauna Loa are active vol- 

Its history shows that Kilauea 
ly active during the greaterypart 
time. Most of the lines of inves- 
outlined above are important 
even though molten lava or other spec- 
The 

are at present quiet, and no 
visible, so that visitors now see- 
ing them for the first time are led to the 
conclusion that the preponderance of pic- 
tures of activity is deceptive. Photog- 
raphy is obviously most extensively used 
luring the spectacular phases. The pres- 
ent long, out It 
when counced 


of these 


of its 


volcanve 


period seem is 
phase 


active 


quiet 
in 
vol- 


snort 


of the 


1 
only a 
terms age 


canoes. 


Harrison | 


is of fruit, vege- | 


at | 


eAnited States 


SE 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications ° 


: 
| Commerce-Trade 


Secretary Hoover favors national 
census of distribution at estimated cost 
| of $1,000,000, and states it may be in- 
| cluded in Census of 1930. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Senator Fess says French Gbovern- 
ment has acted unwisely in discrimi- 
nating against American producers by 
its new tariff schedules. 


| 


Page 6, Col. 1 

Rican commerce has 
growth since American occupation. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Daily commodity price market anal- 


ysis. 


Porto 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Cor porations 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., affirms 
conviction for concealment of assets in 
violation of Bankruptcy Act. (Kanner 
et al. v. U. S.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals finds common 
ownership control of nearly all 
stock of three companies gives affili- 
| ated status. (Huyler’s, et als.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


and 


| Cotton 


Cotton growers 
may buy through monthly cooperative | 
pool. 


in North Carolina 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
| wool markets. 
| 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Customs 


Customs Court affirms penalty im- 
posed for failure to mark paper with 


rapid | 


| struction of current retards in Missouri 


| Insurance 


| sonal service classification to insurance 


Forestry 


| 

Comptroller General authorizes pay- 
ment of claim of Western Electric Com- 
| pany for telephone equipment used in 
|} Forest Service. 

Page 7, Col. 2 
| 


~~ o 

Gov't Personnel 
Daily engagements of the President 

of the United States. 

Page 3 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- 

counting Office. 
| Page 4, Col. 4 


Gov't Supplies 


Guide charts issued as aid to Federal 
‘ . ae cee 
purchasing of Class D lubricating oils. 


| Page 9, Col. 2 
Y e . Y * - 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Raymond Evans, of the Department 
Agriculture, describes the dissemi- 
of information on modern 


of 


nation 


pictures. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Inland Waterways 


Conclusion of full text of 


county liable for balance due on con- 


River. (Woods Brothers Con. Co. v. 
Yankton County, South Dakota.) 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Porto Rican commerce has rapid 
growth since American occupation. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Philippine bonds offered for sale. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Board of Tax Appeals denies per- 





| country of origin. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
football 


Customs Court rules shoes 
be admitted duty free. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Customs classifies artificial 
trees of jade as artificial flowers. | 


Page 9, Col. 4 | 


Court 


Education 
Wisconsin 


foreign 


| 


professor holds modern 
language teachers are con- 
fronted with problem of educating stu- 
dents so language will be remembered 
after graduation. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Board for Vocational Education re- 
ports that program for rehabilitation of 
injured civilians is assured of success | 
| despite present inadequacy. ' 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Reserve Commissions accepted by 
4,917 graduates of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at colleges and univer- 
sities this summer. 
9 


“> 


Page 2, Col. 4 
High school athletic associations of 
43 States against basketball tourna- 
ments for girls. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Use of text books in publie schools 
| reviewed by Bureau of Education. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Electrical Industry 


Comptroller General authorizes pay- 
ment of claim of Western Electric Com- | 
pany for telephone equipment usec in | 
Forest Service. : 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Marked increase noted in Canadian 

sales of electrical household appliances. | 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Foodstuff s 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 
Page 5, Col. 2 ! 
7 . . 
Foreign Affairs 
Fess says French Govern- 
ment has acted unwisely in discrimi- 
nating against American producers by 
its new tariff schedules. 





Senator 


1 
Page 6, Col. 1 | 
Newly appointed Ambassador to 
Mexico to await return of Secretary of 
| State. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
British hope to complete naval dock 
at Singapore by spring of 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
French railroads show first profit 
since World War. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Acting Secretary of State sends note 
of condolence regarding death of | 
Thomas Narusevicus, chosen as Lithu- 
anian Minister to United States. 
Page 12, Col. 6 





Conference to Discuss 
Compensation Laws 


Staie Representatives to Meet 
With Members of Federal 
Board in Atlanta. ‘ 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, of 

hich the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Federal Compensation Board are 
members, will meet in Atlanta Septem- 
ber 27-30 and discuss practically every 
phase of the question of workmen’s com- 
pensation, according to an oral statement 
made September 22 by the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistis, Ethelbert Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart explained that the Asso- 
ciation was made up of all the State | 
boards which are charged with the car- 
rying out of the workmen’s compensa- 


Iniernational 


tne 


| company since 99.86 per cent of its 


| Labor 


| board ships for conferences are mari- 


| Narcotics 


| posing review of conviction for viola- | 


| sey.) 


stock was owned by a holding corpo- 
ration. (Manufacturers —s Co.) | 
age 8, Col. 1 

Bonding companies approved by Post 
Office Department as sureties for post- | 
masters. | 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Employers Compensation Commis- | 
sion rules that employes ‘required to 


farming methods by means of motion | 


decision 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals holding | 


Insular Affairs | 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Marine Corps. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
President approves selection of new 
Inspector General. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Rear Admiral Moffett to inspect 
naval air facilities at Panama. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Oil 


Guide charts issued as aid to Federal 
purchasing >of Class D lubricating oils. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Packers 


4 
Daily meat 
price analysis. 


and livestock market 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 


suits filed in the various 


Page 10, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Bonding companies approved by Post | 
Office Department as sureties for post- 
masters. 


| 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Changes ordered in handling un- | 
claimed mail in fourth class offices. 

Page 4, Col. 2 





Prohibition 


Department of Justice appeals case 
involving legality of bond of liquor- | 
laden ship forced’ into American port | 
in distress to insure landing of cargo | 
| outside. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Enforcement agents made 66 arrests | 
in Mississippi Valley and along Gulf 
coast. 


Public Health 


War Department appoints delegates 
to Seventh Congress of Far Eastern | 
Association of Tropical Medicine. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Public Lands 


How a gigantic mountain, 6 miles | 
in diameter, and rising to greatest | 
height of the Cascade Range, col- 
lapsed and was engulfed, producing | 


| 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 





time workers. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Milling | 
Frost in Alberta, Canada, reported 
damaging to quality rather than quan- | 
tity of wheat crop. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Wheat and rye production in Ger- | 
many largest since 1925. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Motion Pictures 


Raymond Evans, of the Department 
of Agriculture, describes the dissemi- 
nation of information on modern farm- 
ing methods by means of motion pic- 
tures. 


Page 4, Col. 3 


Department of Justice files brief in 
Supreme Court of the United States op- 


tion of narcotic law. (Thomas J. Ca- 
Page 3, Col. 5 
National Defense 


Reserve Commissions accepted by 


| phones used in Australia. 


| tary consolidation of railroads is advo- | 


the caldera, or basin, that contains 
Crater Lake, is described by Geologist 
-J. S. Diller in a statement made public 
by the Department of the Interior. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Increase reported in number of tele- 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Radio | 


More than 1,800 radio receiving | 
sets in Estonia. 


Railroads 


Legislation designed to give the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission wider 
latitude in the authorization of volun- | 


Page 3, Col. 6 


cated by shippers of country, President 
Coolidge is told by the Legislative 
Committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 | 
Freight schedules on sash, doors and 
other building woodwork from upper | 
Mississippi River points to cities in 
central territory are held unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. _ | 
Page 6, Col. 2 | 

One claim rejected for patent on au- 
tomatic tran stop device as anticipated. 





4.917 graduates of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps at colleges and univer- 
sities this summer. | 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 
War Department announces change 
in regulations governing use of na- 
tional colors by escorts at all military | 
funerals. 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 


War Department appoints delegates 
to Seventh Congress of Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Navy Department awards contracts, 


for 350,000 woolen socks and 700,000 | 


eotton undershirts. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Rear Admiral Hough to be 
officer at Shanghai. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


senior 


(Lloyd v. Lewis). 
Page 10, Col. 4 
French railroads show first profit 
since World War. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Train stop system of Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad in Carolinas is approved. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


. “ss | 
Economic condition of settlers on 13 
Federal reclamation projects declared 

to be improved over last year. 


. Page 12, Col. 7 
| Science on | 


How a gigantic mountain, 6 miles | 
| in diameter, and rising to greatest 
height of the Cascade Range, collapsed 
and was engulfed, producing the cal- 
dera, or basin, that contains Crater 
Lake, is described by Geologist J. S. | 








State except five—Arkansas, Florida, 
Mississippi, North Carotina and South 
Carolina—now have workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, it was stated, serves 


| as She clearing house for the Associa- | 


tion, collecting all data regarding com- 
pensation and accidents, and between 
the annual ses it serves the 


ions as 


' executive office of the Association. 


Counsel for Revenue 
Bureau Is Appointed 
Names Clarence M. 


Charest to Sueceed Alex- 
ander W. Gregg. 


President 


President Coolidge on September 22 


oe, 


announced the appointment of Clarence | 


M. Charest, of Baltimore, Md., as Gen- 


Revenue, Department of the Treasury, 
to succeed Alexander W. Gregg, re- 
signed. 

The full text of the White House state- 
ment follows: 

“The President has appointed Clar- 


| ence M. Charest, of Maryland, to be Gen- 


” 


Revenue. 
Mr. Gregg, it was announced orally, 
will retire October 10 to enter the law 
| firm of Dunninger, Walker and Gregg, 
of New York. 


It has been Mr. Gregg’s plan for some | 
Government service | 


| time to leave the 
this fall, but he said orally that he is 
remaining a little longer than he orig- 
inally intended that he might “wind up 
which he has been concerned over a pe- 
| which he has ben concerned over a pe- 
riod of a year or more. He had been 
associated with the Department of the 
Treasury about six years, being elevated 
to the post of Solicitor of Internal Rev- 
' enue April 1, 1925. When the Revenue 


| 


eral Counsel for the Bureau of Internal | 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is 


of each 


$10.00 per year. 


——— 


of All News Contained in Today’ Issue 


Diller in a statement made public by 
the Department of the Interior. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Geological Survey explains part va- 
rious sciences play in study of Hawaiian 
volcanoes, 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Topographic map issued of ‘Pena- 
cook Quadrangle” in New Hampshire, 
showing physical features in detail. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Shipping | 
Department of Justice appeals case 
involving legality of bond of liquer- 
laden ship foreed into American port in 
distress to insure landing of cargo 


| outside. 


Page-1, Col. 1 


Employers Compensation Commis- 
sion rules that employes required to 
board ships for conferences are mari- 
time workers. f 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Rep. Thatcher tells President devel- 
opment of Panama Canal should su- 
persede second canal through Nicara- 


gua. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Sheepshead Bay channel and Coney 
Island bulkhead line are completed in 
New York harbor. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Representative Wood discusses future 
Merchant Marine policy with President 
Coolidge. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
to 
Fran- 


steamship 
of San 


Shipping Board sells 
Hammond Lumber Co. 
cisco. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


| Social Welfare 


Census of Old German Baptist 
Brethren shows number of churches 
and membership have declined since 
1916. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Athletic fields established in more 
than 1,000 cities and towns of Baden 
in Germany. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Supreme Court 


Department of Justice files brief in 
Supreme Court of the United States op- 
posing review of conviction for violation 
of narcotic law. ((Thomas J. Casey.) 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Supreme Court of the United States 

in recess until October 3. 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission announces that it 
has reached agreement to expedite 
pending agricultural investigations and 
report findings to President Coolidge. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Taxation 


C. M. Charest, of Baltimore, ap- 
pointed by Presi€ent as General Coun- 
sel Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Page 12, Col. 4 

Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 

a Page 8, Col. 2 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


| Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 
Cotton growers in North Carolina 
may buy through monthly cooperative 
pool. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Navy Department awards contracts 
for 350,000 woolen socks and 700,000 
cotton ‘undershirts. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Daily price analysis of cotton and 


wool markets. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Tobacco 


Comparative data of tax paid prod- 
ucts shows billion more cigarettes sold 
in August, 1927, than in August, 1926, 
and more than 10,000,000 cigars in same 
period. 


W eather 


Weather in Europe reported cool and 
unsettled with rains in western, cen- 
tral and northern sections. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Wool 


Daily price analysis of cotton and 
wool markets. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Page 5¢ Col. 2 
Condolences Sent on Death 


Of Minister of Lith: 


The Acting Secretary of State, Wilbur 


| J. Carr, has addressed the following note 
| of condolence to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Lithuania regarding the 
death of Thomas Narusevicius, chosen 
as Lithuanian Minister to the United 
States. 

The message, in full text, follows: 

“T am shocked and grieved to learn of 
the death of Mr. Thomas Narusevicius, 
chosen as Lithuanian Minister to the 
United States, and I extend my sincere 
sympathy to you and the government of 
Lithuania.” 
De (al eal 

office of General Counsel, Mr. Gregg was 
| immediately appointed to that place. 

Mr. Charest has been in the legal 
office of the Bureau since 1921 and has 
been given successive promotions through 
the ranks of-attorneys until he was made 


| tion laws in the various States. Every | eral Counsel of the Bureau of Internal | Act of 1926 was passed, creating the | Mr. Gregg’s chief assistant. 


issued, after March 


| terior on September 


| qualified 


' free 
| least 


4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


- e “PER 
NTS COPY 


~ PRICE 5 CE 
Farmers Found 
To Prosper on 


Reclaimed Land 


Economic Conditions on Fed- 
eral Projects Declared to 
Be Better Than Last 
Year. 


Improved economic conditions over 


| those of last year on 13 Federal reclama- 
| tion projects recently visited have been 


reported by the Department of the In- 

oo 
The full text the 

statement follows: * 
George C. Kreutzer. Director of Reé 


oF Department’s 


| clamation Economies of the Bureay pvt 


Reclamation, has just returned fronf’a 
six weeks’ trip to 13 Federal irrigation 
projects, and reports that the economic 
conditions generally of these projects 


; have greatly improved over those of a 
| year ago. 
; noted by Mr. Kreutzer in the matter of 


A marked improvement was 


securing settlers for unoccupied land, as 
well as an improvement in crop yields 


and prices for most commodities. 


His statement to the Secretary of the 


| Interior follows: 


“The Department opened-to entry last 


| spring 122 farm units varying in size 


from 27 to 116 irrigable acres on the 


| North Platte project in Nebraska and 


In the 
applicants 


Wyoming. first 10 days, 251 
applied for these 
farms. Some farms were applied. for 
by 20 applicants. Each qualified appli- 
cant showed assets in excess of $2,000, 
of liabilities, and evidence of at 
two years’ farming experience; 
also, that they had proper qualifications 
as to industry and character. 

“On the. Tule Lake division of the 
Klamath project, in Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, 145 farm units, having an ag- 
gregate irrigable area of about 8,000 
acres of public land, were opened to 





| entry on March 1, 1927. 
| homestead and reclamation laws. 
| applications were on file for the remain- 
/ occupying their 


; ting ready for the 1928 irrigation 
| son. 


On August 16, 
1927, 138 of these farms had been al- 
loted to qualified applicants under the 
Ten 
ing seven farms. Seventy settlers were 
farms and were 
structing houses, leveling land and 


con- 
got- 
sea- 
Some of the applicants were able 
to take possession of their farms by May 
15, 1927, and plant crops this year. Six 
of the farms are completely cultivaicd 
and fenced, and are equipped with 
houses and ovtbuildings constructed by 
their owners. Most of the entrymen will 
| be on their farms.this fall and commence 
work for the 1928 crop year. 

“On June 1, 1927, 54 farm units weve 
opened to entry on the Willwood division 
of the Shoshone project in Wyoming. 
Up to August 31, 593 inquiries were re- 
ceived by the local office at Powell, Wyo. 





; per acre. 


Six settlers have completed entry and 
14 additional applications are awaiting 
| actions by the examining board. 
“The Idaho projects are having ex- 
; cellent yields of fruit, alfalfa, potatoes, 
and grain, and are prosperous. 

“On the Minidoka project one farmer 
| harvested 283 bushels of wheat from 
; three acres, or an average of 94 bushels 
Yield of wheat in excess of 

60 bushels per acre were common. De- 
licious apples were being contracted for 
$79 per ton; other varieties from $50 to 
$65 per ton. One haystack 140 feet long, 
containing 75 tons of alfalfa, was har- 
vested from 13 acres. 

“The Minidoka project has met its cur- 
rent payments to the Government and 
has in the bank $20,000 to commence op- 
erations next year. 

“On the Belle Fourche project, South 
Dakota, the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company 
is constructing a large sugar factory at 
Belle Fourche, in readiness to begin oper- 
ations about September 20. On this prog- 
ect 9,000 acres of sugar will be harvest 
This is an increase of 300 per cent over 
last year. The estimated yield is 100,- 
000 tons of sugar beets, which will give 
a net return of 25,000,000 pounds of 
sugar. 

“Since last year 133 settlers have come 
to the Belle Fourche project, which ig 
largely responsible for this increase in 
sugar-beet growing. Fourteen farms, 

| under option to the Department, hav- 
| ing an aggregate area of 1,785 acres, 
|} were sold for $54,701, or $30.65 per acre, 
| This is part of a land settlement plan 
| to improve the economic and agriculs 
| tural conditions of the project. 

“This project has paid all of its cur- 
rent obligations to the Government and 

, has collected and has on hand one-third 
; of the amount required for its payment 
} next year. 

“On the Orland project, California, 1,. 
000 acres of Kadota figs were being har- 
vested and processed by a cooperative 
cannery owned and operated by the 
growers. This is a new industry on the 
Orland project, and is giving growers 
profitable returns. A large crop of al. 
monds will be harvested and prospects 
for the orange crop are excellent. 

“Considerable interest is shown in set- 
tlement. Sixty-four farms, having an 
area of approximately 1,800 acres, will 
be offered for sale to intending settlers 
at prices fixed by independent appraisal, 
The prices vary from $69 to $160 an 
acre. Terms of purchase are 10 per cent 
down, balance in 20 years with interest 
at 6 per cent. These farms are adapted 
to the production of oranges, alfalfa, 
almonds, and other high-priced crops, 
Those interested in the project locally 
are making arrangements to advertise 
these opportunities for farm ownership 

“In general, prospects appeared bright 
for excellent crops and remunerative 
prices to the growers, which should ree 
sult in increased ability of the wate; ¢? 
users to meet their repayment obliga 
tions to the Government,” ( 





